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Consolidation 
of commissaries, 
exchange stores 
gains DOD support 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

A key Defense Department office is 
recommending that the military’s ex¬ 
change stores and commissary system 
be consolidated into one entity, and 
merger planning is underway. 

Lisa Hershman, acting chief manage¬ 
ment officer for the Pentagon, said the 
business case for combining Army, Air 
Force, Marine and Navy exchanges with 
the Defense Commissary Agency has 
been approved. 

In a March 1 memorandum, Hersh¬ 
man recommended that the Defense 
Department authorize a new agency or 
expand the mission of an existing com¬ 
ponent to “assume jurisdiction” over the 
DeCA and exchange systems. 

The measure requires congressional 
backing since it would have to repeal a 
law that prohibits the consolidation of 
the military’s commissary and exchange 
systems. 

“The Department’s intent is to improve 
community services for our Service 
members and their families, improve 
support to commanders, and fulfill its 
fiduciary responsibility concerning ap¬ 
propriated and nonappropriated funds,” 
Hershman wrote in the memo. A por¬ 
tion of exchange revenues is returned to 
DOD each year to subsidize quality-of- 
life programs. 

Hershman also recommended that 
Marine Corps Community Services, 
which integrates functions such as Warf¬ 
ighter and Family Services and its Mo¬ 
rale, Welfare and Recreation Program, 
be included under the newly formed 
authority. 

SEE STORES ON PAGE 5 



William HowARo/Stars and Stripes 

The commissary at RAF Lakenheath, 
England, is pictured in 2018. 



David Zalubowski/AP 

A tree lies on top of the Eugene Field House in Denver on Wednesday. A iate winter storm packing hurricane-force winds and 
snow, fueled by a severe drop in ground-level air pressure, swept over the intermountain West and brought blizzard conditions to 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


‘Bomb cyclone’ storm 
barrels into Midwest 


By Dan Elliott 
AND Bob Moen 

Associated Press 

LONGMONT, Colo. — National Guard 
troops used specialized vehicles with 
tanklike treads to rescue stranded drivers 
in Colorado in the wake of a massive late 
winter storm that unleashed heavy rain 
and snow on parts of the Midwest plains 
early Thursday. 

South Dakota’s governor closed all state 
offices Thursday as the blizzard conditions 
moved in, while wind, blowing snow and 
snow-packed roadways also made travel 
treacherous in western Nebraska. Heavy 
rain caused flooding in eastern parts of 
both states and in Iowa. 

Wednesday’s blizzard in Colorado 
caused widespread power outages, forced 



Josh Galemore, The Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune/AP 


Ice forms on Joe Miller’s beard as he 
walks through downtown Casper, Wyo., 
on Wednesday. 


the cancellation of hundreds of flights and 
wreaked havoc on roadways as drivers be¬ 
came overwhelmed by blinding snow. A 
wind gust clocked in at 97 mph in Colorado 
Springs. 

The storm also contributed to the death 
of Cpl. Daniel Groves, a Colorado State Pa¬ 
trol officer who was hit and killed by a car 
as he helped another driver who had slid 
off Interstate 76 near Denver. 

“It is a tragic reminder that people’s lives 
are at stake,” said Shoshana Lew, head of 
the Colorado Department of Transporta¬ 
tion. “The best place to be is at home and 
off the roads.” 

Lew warned drivers that conditions 
would remain precarious in the short 
term. 

SEE STORM ON PAGE 12 
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Buddhist monks set the stage for an annual firewalking ritual aimed at burning away bad luck near 
Mount Takao, Japan, on Sunday. 


Feeling the burn 


Stars and Stripes 

MOUNT TAKAO, Japan — 
Families stationed at US. mili¬ 
tary bases in the Tokyo area were 
among the thousands of visitors to 
turn out for an annual firewalking 
festival near Yokota Air Base. 

The highlight of Hiwatari Mat- 
suri, held the second Sunday of 
each March, features ascetic 


monks, called yamabushi, of the 
Chisan sect of Shingon Buddhism 
walking barefoot across hot em¬ 
bers to rid themselves of bad luck 
and evil spirits. 

The annual event takes place 
near Takaosan Yakuoin, an old 
Buddhist temple located at the 
top of Mount Takao. 

At the festival, worshippers 


Firewalking the focus 
of annual Buddhist 
festival in Tokyo 

pray for safety for their families 
and themselves, as well as for 
protection from traffic accidents, 
according to the gotokyo.org 
website. 

Once the embers are no lon¬ 
ger smoldering, members of the 
public are invited to walk across 
them for a small fee. 

news@stripes.com 



People walk over hot embers during Hiwatari Matsuri at the base of 
Mount Takao. 



Savana Jares, an Air Force dependent living at Yokota Air Base, 
Japan, watches people walk over hot embers during the festival. 
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Lawmakers debate future of 
damaged Tyndall, Lejeune 



Senators query 
costs, logistics 
of Space Force 


Navy Secretary Richard V. Spencer, left, and David L. Norquist, 
center, who is serving as deputy defense secretary, visited Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., and Marine Corps Air Station New River this month 
to survey Hurricane Florence-damaged facilities. With them is Tony 
Sholar, deputy assistant chief of staff, installations and environment. 
Marine Corps Installations East-Camp Lejeune. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — House 
lawmakers on Wednesday ques¬ 
tioned whether Tyndall Air Force 
Base and Camp Lejeune should 
be rebuilt after both military 
bases were devastated last year 
by hurricanes. 

“It is in harm’s way now. It has 
been in the past and it will be 
in the future,” Rep. John Gara- 
mendi, D-Calif, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee subpanel on readiness, said 
about Tyndall. “And the ques¬ 
tion that this committee is asking 
— and we will expect an answer 
from the Air Force — does it 
make any sense to rebuild at that 
place?” 

The congressman acknowl¬ 
edged there are important rea¬ 
sons why Tyndall, which was 
severely damaged by Hurricane 
Michael in October, is located 
along the northwestern coast of 
Florida about 9 miles outside of 
Panama City. Those reasons in¬ 
clude an offshore exercise testing 
range. 

“But we’re going to ask the 
very, very hard question about 
just how much is going to be done 
at that base. And similarly with 
Camp Lejeune,” Garamendi said 
during a hearing to discuss the 
resiliency of military bases to 
climate change as well as severe 
weather such as hurricanes, tor¬ 
nadoes and wildfires. “Are there 
other places that certain parts of 
the mission or all of the mission 
should be conducted?” 

Camp Lejeune, a Marine Corps 
base located on the North Caro¬ 
lina coast, along with Marine 
Corps Air Stations New River 
and Cherry Point were devastat¬ 
ed by severe flooding after Hur¬ 
ricane Florence hit the region in 
September. 

Last month, Lt. Gen. Michael 
Rocco, the Marine Corps’ deputy 
commandant for manpower and 
reserve affairs, told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee sub¬ 
panel on personnel that almost 
500 buildings on the base cannot 
be occupied due to damage from 
the storm. 

If the bases need to be rebuilt 
where they are, Garamendi said, 
“The requirement will be that 
[they] be built to maximum resil¬ 
iency given the threats that exist 
there.” 

That requirement would also 
apply for all new military con¬ 
struction or improvement proj¬ 
ects around the world, he added. 

Rep. Chrissy Houlahan, D-Pa., 
said she did some field training at 
Tyndall when she was in the Air 
Force. She questioned whether 
the climate in Florida was con¬ 


ducive to training given that ser- 
vicemembers often lose training 
days due to the heat. 

“Should we be more proactive 
in the sense of not maybe placing 
training bases in the Panhandle 
of Florida?” Houlahan asked. 
“And maybe putting them some¬ 
where where the weather may 
be more temperate and more re¬ 
alistic. More days available for 
training.” 

“I think we are going to have to 
look at that,” replied David Titley, 
a retired Navy rear admiral who 
was one of three witnesses speak¬ 
ing at the hearing. “And I know 
this becomes incredibly conten¬ 
tious, right? Because that sounds 
like a four-letter word starting 
with ‘B,’” referring to the process 
of Base Realignment and Closure, 
or BRAC. 

During his service, Titley was 
the director of U.S. Navy Task 
Force Climate Change. 

“One of the things I think the 
[Department of Defense], from a 


Ginnie LEE/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


readiness perspective, has to look 
at is where best can we do the 
missions. Lots of things go into 
that, but weather is one of those 
components,” he said. 

Houlahan also asked Titley, 
when it came to rebuilding bases 
such as Tyndall, whether they 
were looking at ways to make 
them more resilient and learn¬ 
ing from how the civilian sector 
rebuilds. 

After Hurricane Andrew de¬ 
stroyed Homestead Air Force 
Base, Fla., in 1992, the state im¬ 
proved its building codes, Titley 
said. But the problem goes beyond 
what to do differently, he said. 

“It’s not only learning the les¬ 
sons — we know a lot of these les¬ 
sons; they aren’t rocket science,” 
he said. “They aren’t even that 
hard. We need to execute them; 
we need to do it on our bases but 
also in our communities where 
our people are living.” 
kenney.caitTin@stripes.com ^ 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Two key 
senators questioned top Air Force 
officials Wednesday about the 
need for a Space Force, express¬ 
ing skepticism about the use of $2 
billion during the next five years 
to build a sixth military service. 

Creating the Space Force 
would just add red tape to an al¬ 
ready bloated Pentagon bureau¬ 
cracy, Sen. Dick Durbin, D-Ill., 
said during a hearing on Capitol 
Hill to examine the Air Force’s 
proposed fiscal year 2020 budget. 
The Air Force budget includes 
$72.4 million to establish a Space 
Force headquarters within the 
Air Force Department, includ¬ 
ing a new four-star general who 
would lead the organization and 
sit on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

“We ought to be asking our¬ 
selves, are we just dazzled by this 
concept of a Space Force?” asked 
Durbin, the ranking member 
on the Senate subcommittee on 
defense appropriations. “Is this 
going to make us safer? Would $2 
billion spent on new equipment, 
better equipment, new training 
for those who actually operate 
the equipment, be a better invest¬ 
ment in national defense than a 
Space Force? We have the respon¬ 
sibility, along with the Armed 
Services Committee, to ask those 
questions.” 

The subcommittee’s chairman. 
Sen. Richard Shelby, R-Ala., sig¬ 
naled he too had questions about 
the need to build the new service 
that President Donald Trump has 
championed. Shelby, like other 
key lawmakers, did not signal 
whether he would ultimately sup¬ 
port the proposal. 

Air Force Secretary Heather 
Wilson, who will step down from 
her position next month, said 
building the new service would 
signal the importance of the Pen¬ 
tagon’s space mission. She said 
that in her about two years as the 
Air Force’s top civilian she had 
spent roughly one-third of her 
time working on space issues. 

“The organizational change 
... elevates and enhances the in¬ 
fluence of space leaders in the 
Pentagon in the long haul,” said 
Wilson, who has recently backed 
the creation of Space Force after 


initially opposing it. “All these 
things taken together are the 
right move for the country.” 

The Space Force money re¬ 
quested for 2020 would build a 
force of about 200 people — an 
as yet unspecified combination of 
uniformed servicemembers and 
civilians — who would prepare 
the service to receive operation¬ 
al troops the following year. By 
2024, Space Force would absorb 
some 15,000 space-focused per¬ 
sonnel from across the existing 
military services, the Pentagon 
has said. About 90 percent of that 
force is now in the Air Force. 

Congress must approve any 
steps that the Pentagon could 
take to begin establishing a Space 
Force. It would be the military’s 
first new service established 
since 1947, when the Air Force 
was split from the Army. 

Durbin said Wednesday that he 
worried establishing a separate 
military service to oversee the 
work of such a small force — for 
comparison, the Marine Corps 
with about 225,000 troops is the 
Pentagon’s smallest service now 
— could lead to a service with 
a headquarters element just as 
large as its operational force. 

The Democrat cited the late 
Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., who 
routinely fought with the Penta¬ 
gon over creation of new bureau¬ 
cracy, as part of his reasoning on 
opposing a Space Force. 

“I think I would know [Mc¬ 
Cain’s] answer to it — he’d basi¬ 
cally push back on the creation 
of brass and bureaucracy, say¬ 
ing, ‘Let’s put it into capabilities 
and readiness for the people who 
are serving our nation already,”’ 
Durbin said. 

Space Force funding is just a 
fraction of the Pentagon’s pro¬ 
posal for 2020 space funding. The 
Defense Department requested 
$14 billion for space functions, a 
17 percent boost from 2019 space 
funding enacted by Congress. 
That money would pay for the 
development of improved space- 
based communications and mis¬ 
sile-detection systems and also 
would fund four space launches 
for national security purposes 
next year and the emplacement of 
an advanced GPS III satellite. 


dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


Navy destroyer rescues Cuban migrants in waters near Florida Keys 


The Virginian-Pilot 

NORFOLK, Va. — A Norfolk- 
based destroyer rescued 26 Cu¬ 
bans who were attempting to 
illegally immigrate to the United 


States last week when their sail¬ 
boat became distressed about 48 
miles south of the Florida Keys, 
according to the military. 

The USS James E. Williams 
was conducting routine opera¬ 


tions March 8 when it received 
a distress signal from a good Sa¬ 
maritan boater who spotted the 
30-foot wooden sailboat having 
problems, the Coast Guard said. 

Once the destroyer arrived, a 


small crew was sent over to the 
vessel. The Navy said some of the 
passengers reported not feeling 
well and were provided bottled 
water before they were trans¬ 
ferred to a Coast Guard vessel. 


The Coast Guard said 25 of 
the Cubans were repatriated to 
Cuba on Tuesday, while one was 
transferred to U.S. Customs and 
Border Patrol for further investi¬ 
gation and possible prosecution. 
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Vicenza nightclub is placed 
off-limits for US soidiers 


Custom Club was put off-limits in January 
after “more than a dozen cases of soldiers 
being hurt, robbed and taken advantage 
of,” said James Brooks, U.S. Army 
Garrison Italy spokesman. 



Courtesy of Twitter 

Joshua Philip Yabut, a Virginia National Guard soldier who was earlier 
accused of driving an armored vehicle from his base, faces new 
accusations involving an unauthorized trip to Iraq. 

Guardsman facing new 
accusations after trip 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — A local 
nightclub has been placed off- 
limits to soldiers here for the first 
time in years as Army officials 
try to keep troops away from 
harm and out of the headlines. 

Custom Club was put off-lim¬ 
its in January after “more than a 
dozen cases of soldiers being hurt, 
robbed and taken advantage of,” 
said James Brooks, U.S. Army 
Garrison Italy spokesman. The 
club has also been the scene of 
fights and employs some “heavy- 
handed” bouncers. Brooks said. 

The garrison’s action came 
after a moribund committee — 
the Armed Forces Disciplinary 
Control Board — was reconstitut¬ 
ed by the garrison late last year. 
He said it was unclear how long 
there hadn’t been one. 

Custom Club manager Mattia 
Terraroli said that the club’s sta¬ 
tus was undeserved. 

“In 10 fights, probably two are 
at Custom,” he said, while the rest 
happen in the street. 

Club security separates aggres¬ 
sive patrons, but not with exces¬ 
sive force, he said. 

“This is probably the main rea¬ 
son (the club was put off-limits) 
— people come back to the base 
in bad health from drugs or too 
much alcohol,” Terraroli said. 
“But it’s not my responsibility; it’s 
[the soldier’s] responsibility.” 

At about the same time late 
last year, garrison military po¬ 
lice and Itahan Carabinieri began 
doing joint, late night patrols on 
weekends twice monthly. The pa¬ 
trols visit nightspots determined 
problematic by a review of police 
reports. 

That initiative was driven by 
“a number of incidents involving 
U.S. personnel that reflected neg¬ 
atively on the Vicenza Military 
Community and its relationship 


By Jim Thompson 

(Fort Walton Beach) 
Northwest Florida Daily News 

EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE, 
Fla. — An officer with the 919th 
Special Operations Group, an 
Air Force Reserve unit head¬ 
quartered at Duke Field near 
Crestview, has been charged with 
multiple counts of sexually as¬ 
saulting a female senior airman 
while deployed to Uganda two 
years ago, according to a “charge 
sheet” provided by Eglin Air 
Force Base’s public affairs unit 
and online reporting in the Air 
Force Times newspaper. 

Air Force Reserve Lt. Col. Mi¬ 
chael B. Black, a C-145A Skytruck 
pilot, is alleged to have raped the 
female senior airman on two oc- 


with the city of Vicenza,” accord¬ 
ing to garrison officials. 

Brooks said the Italy garrison’s 
Better Opportunities for Single 
Servicemembers program has 
also attempted to steer troops to¬ 
ward healthier behaviors with 
alternative activities, such as 
midnight soccer and basketball 
games. 

Vicenza-based troops and their 
families were involved in “550 
law enforcement interventions” 
in 2018, Francesco Prowidenza, 
commander of the base Carabin¬ 
ieri, told Italian media last week. 

Brooks said it wasn’t clear what 
that 550 number referred to. He 
said U.S. officials couldn’t reach 
Prowidenza to clarify. 

Last year, police were called to 
multiple fatal incidents involving 
Americans, including a murder- 
suicide involving a retired m^or 
who killed his wife; a motorcycle 
fatality; and at least two instanc¬ 
es of soldiers being found dead in 
their barracks, in at least one case 
from apparent alcohol poisoning. 

A young soldier with the 173rd 
Airborne Brigade also assaulted 
police called to a strip club to re¬ 
strain him and was given a sus¬ 
pended one-year jail sentence. 

Since January, a paratrooper 
was found dead in his barracks 
room. Officials declined to say 
what caused his death. 

Another was rescued by fire¬ 
fighters from inside a gated area 
where he was found pantless, 
rummaging inside a garbage con¬ 
tainer. He was photographed for 


casions, once on or around April 
28 or 29, 2017, and a second time 
between May 1 and 3, 2017, ac¬ 
cording to the charge sheet. 

Additionally, Black is charged 
with digitally penetrating the se¬ 
nior airman without her consent 
sometime between April 28 and 
29, 2017. In each instance. Black 
penetrated the victim without her 
consent, according to the charge 
sheet. 

A court-martial on the charges 
is scheduled May 6-10 at Eglin. 

“Any allegations of sexual as¬ 
sault are taken seriously by lead¬ 
ers at all levels in our unit,” Lt. 
Col. James Wilson, a spokesman 
for the 919th Special (3perations 
Wing, said in a Wednesday state¬ 
ment to Air Force Times. “As with 
any case that is pending trial, the 


the local news being given a blan¬ 
ket. Officials declined to say how 
the soldier had ended up that way. 

Off-limits designations are sup¬ 
posed to prevent troops from vis¬ 
iting establishments associated 
with all manner of danger: drugs, 
prostitution and human traffick¬ 
ing, gambling, hate groups and 
terrorism. 

The designation can also be 
levied against businesses for 
unfair practices or undesirable 
conditions. 

Servicemembers who visit off- 
limits businesses may receive 
nonjudicial punishment, such as 
restriction and pay loss. 

U.S. garrisons differ widely 
on numbers and reasons for the 
designation. 

USAG Yongsan-Casey, for ex¬ 
ample, had put nearly 40 busi¬ 
nesses, most of them clubs, 
off-limits as of January, often for 
human trafficking. 

Last year, the Kaiserslautern 
Military Community in Germany 
listed nine businesses, including 
car repair and sales and day care 
centers, and a massage therapist 
whose license was revoked in 
Florida the year before for sexual 
abuse. Most appear to have been 
on the list for years. 

In Naples, no businesses are 
currently off-limits, a Naval Sup¬ 
port Activity Naples spokesman 
said. 


Stars and Stripes reporter Scott 
Wyland contributed to this report. 
montgomery.nancy(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


member is considered innocent 
until proven guilty.” 

The alleged acts by Black are 
a violation of Article 120 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Jus¬ 
tice, which covers a range of sex 
crimes. Sanctions for violating 
Article 120 can include dishonor¬ 
able discharge, mandatory regis¬ 
tration as a sex offender and some 
number of years in prison. 

According to the Air Force 
Times report. Black was working 
as a combat aviation adviser, who 
assists in special operations ac¬ 
tivities in coordination with for¬ 
eign aviation forces, in Uganda. 

He will continue working with 
the unit until court-martial pro¬ 
ceedings begin, the 919th SOW 
told Air Force Times. 


New York Daily News 

A soldier accused of driving 
an armored military vehicle off a 
Virginia National Guard base re¬ 
cently took an unauthorized trip to 
Iraq and researched how to make 
bombs, according to a report. 

Joshua Yabut was able to shed 
a monitoring device during a se¬ 
ries of flights that led him to Iraq 
on Jan. 26, according to court 
records obtained by TV station 
WTVR. 

With the help of his military ID, 
Yabut flew from Norfolk to Flori¬ 
da a few days earlier, according 
to the station. He then allegedly 
made stops in Charlotte, Toronto, 
Iceland, Berlin and Istanbul be¬ 
fore arriving in the Middle East¬ 
ern country. 

He would return to Norfolk 
two days later, according to 
authorities. 

His ankle monitor was still on 
his body when he left for Florida, 
according to WTVR, but later ap¬ 
parently vanished. 

“It’s both amazing and con¬ 
cerning,” Blackstone Mayor Billy 
Coleburn told the station. “Not 
only did he fly, but he took a mili¬ 
tary flight.... you would think in 
the military alone you should be 
on a no-fly list.” 

Additionally, Yabut is accused 
of attempting to learn how to 
produce bombs, according to a 
Virginia prosecutor. Nottoway 
County Commonwealth’s Attor¬ 
ney Terry Royall said in a motion 
that Yabut’s “recent online activ¬ 
ity reveals research into bomb¬ 
making,” according to WTVR. 

Court documents obtained 
by the station found photos that 
“indicated” Yabut had been look¬ 
ing to have Denatonium Benzo¬ 
ate, a bitter chemical compound, 
shipped from China. 

“I don’t think there’s any ques¬ 
tion to that he presents a level of 
threat,” Col. Matt Bristol, a re¬ 
tired Staff Judge Advocate for the 


United States Air Force, told the 
station. 

Yabut will go on trial for unau¬ 
thorized use of a motor vehicle 
later this year after investigators 
say he stole an armored person¬ 
nel carrier off a Virginia base and 
drove it 60 miles. He had called 
the allegations against him “com¬ 
pletely bogus.” 
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Japan exchange is USMC's biggest 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 



BoLiNGER/Stars and Stripes 


The 89,000-square-foot Marine Corps Exchange at Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni, 
Japan, opened Thursday. It will stock 65,000 products. 


MARINE CORPS AIR STATION 
IWAKUNI, Japan — The largest Marine 
Corps Exchange in the world opened its 
doors here Thursday. 

The project cost nearly $70 million and 
was designed to give the approximately 
15,000 Americans living at the remote base 
in southern Japan a little taste of home. 

Planning for the Iwakuni exchange 
began in 2011, and it is twice the size of the 
original store, which was built in the late 
1980s. It boasts 89,000 square feet of retail 
space and will stock 65,000 products, ac¬ 
cording to a statement posted on the MCAS 
Iwakuni Marine Community Services 
website. 

“Having the largest exchange in the en¬ 
tire Marine Corps represents an exciting 
new era of modernization and transfor¬ 
mation for the community here at MCAS 
Iwakuni,” base commander Col. Richard 
Fuerst said in a statement emailed Wednes¬ 
day to Stars and Stripes. “I’m proud of all 
the hard work, coordination and synergy 
that went into the planning and building 
processes, and, now that it’s finished, I 
hope that our base community enjoys all 
of the new amenities and brands that we 
couldn’t offer at the old exchange.” 

The government of Japan picked up 
most of the cost to build the new exchange, 
Fuerst said. 

The new exchange includes an expanded 
military clothing sales department with 
uniform items for Marines and sailors. 
Additionally, the civilian clothing, cosmet¬ 
ics, fitness, outdoor and electronics de¬ 
partments have been greatly expanded. It 
also includes an extra-large Marine Mart, 
which is similar to a stateside convenience 
store. 


“It reminds me of stores back home,” 
said Lance Cpl. Christopher Clapham, of 
Marine Aerial Refueler Transport Squad¬ 
ron 152. “I really like the increased vari¬ 
ety of different products. It’s like visiting a 
Walmart or Target stateside.” 

The state-of-the-art facility is centrally 
located on the installation. It is within walk¬ 
ing distance of the commissary and other 
support facilities, such as the food court, 
theater, club and library, which means 
residents can easily get all their shopping 
done in a single trip. 

“The positivity and approving feedback 


we’ve both received and are receiving are 
proof positive for these new products and 
services,” Fuerst said. “I’m elated that 
after all the hard work and effort we are 
able to do this for our Marines, Sailors, ci¬ 
vilians and their families.” 

Iwakuni, one of the largest air bases in 
the Pacific, is home to Marine Aircraft 
Group 12, the Navy’s Carrier Air Wing 
5 and the Japan Maritime Self-Defense 
Force Fleet Air Wing 31. 

bolinger.iames@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I>boiingerj2004 


Stores: Conclusion 
follows earlier call to 
unify retail systems 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

Military reporter Tom Philpott reported 
in February that commissaries and ex¬ 
changes would stay separate stores on base 
under the plan. A new central governance 
structure is the focus of plans with an aim 
at finding efficiencies. Also, AAFES, Navy 
Exchange and Marine Corps Exchange 
storefronts would remain unchanged. 

The recommendation comes following a 
special task force’s earlier call to replace 
the four current retail systems with one. 
Last May, DOD set up the task force to 
develop a business case for consolidation. 
Hershman directed the task force to con¬ 
tinue organizational and operational plan¬ 
ning to effect the recommended merger, 
according to the March 1 memorandum. 

While the task force found an esti¬ 
mated $700 million to $1.3 billion in sav¬ 
ings could be achieved over the first five 
years, exchange services warned of risks 
to the shopping benefit if estimated merg¬ 
er efficiencies turned out wrong, Philpott 
reported. 

The on-post stores have faced declining 
numbers of active-duty servicemembers 
eligible to shop the exchanges and in¬ 
creased competition from online retailers 
like Amazon. In November 2017, exchang¬ 
es began allowing honorably discharged 
veterans to shop its online store tax-free, 
the first expansion of exchange privileges 
since 1990, which AAFES expected to bol¬ 
ster its $8.3 billion in annual sales by about 
$200 million. On-base shopping privileges 
are expected to be extended to all service- 
connected disabled veterans starting in 
2020 under a measure in the 2019 National 
Defense Authorization Act. 


vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Air Force B-52s soon to 
arrive at RAF Fairford 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

RAF MILDENHALL, Eng¬ 
land — Several US. Air Force 
B-52 Stratofortress aircraft are 
expected to arrive at RAF Fair- 
ford this week to begin a Euro¬ 
pean deployment, the military 
announced Thursday. 

The first of the Barksdale Air 
Force Base, La.-based long-range 
strategic bombers were expected 
to arrive Thursday, with more 
coming throughout the weekend, 
US. Air Forces in Europe said 
in a statement. The planes and 
crews of the 2nd Bomb Wing, 
alongside additional airmen and 
equipment, will conduct theater 
integration and flight training 
during their deployment. 

The aircraft will operate out of 
RAF Fairford, USAFE’s forward 
operating location for bombers, 
and will participate in training 
exercises with local US. forces 
and NATO allies. 

“Training with joint partners, 
allied nations and other US. Air 
Force units contributes to our 
ready and postured forces and 
enables us to build enduring and 
strategic relationships necessary 
to confront a broad range of glob¬ 
al challenges,” USAFE said. 


Deployment of the bombers to 
Europe is part of the Operation 
Atlantic Resolve campaign, which 
is aimed at reassuring allies con¬ 
cerned about Russia’s growing as¬ 
sertiveness. During the post-Cold 
War era, it was relatively rare to 
send long-range bombers to Eu¬ 
rope, but recent tensions with 
Russia have prompted the Air 
Force to incorporate the aircraft 
into more alliance exercises. 

Last year, three Bl-B Lanc¬ 
ers from Dyess Air Force Base, 
Texas, deployed to the base for a 
month in May for NATO exercises 
BALTOPS and Saber Strike. A B- 
52 Stratofortress from Barksdale 
arrived in September for Ample 
Strike 18. 

A flight of Boeing B-52H Stra- 
tofortresses from the 2nd Bomb 
Wing accompanied by 800 air¬ 
men deployed to RAF Fairford 
for similar exercises across Eu¬ 
rope in May 2017. 

Thursday’s announcement did 
not state the number of bombers 
or troops being deployed, or the 
length of the rotation. But USAFE 
deputy commander Lt. Gen. Jef¬ 
frey Harrigian is expected to 
brief reporters about it Tuesday. 

howard.william@stripes7(fom 

Twitter: @Howard_Stripes 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

US airstrike on Afghan base is investigated 


By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Au¬ 
thorities are investigating a U.S. 
strike on an Afghan military base 
in the country’s south that killed 
at least five Afghan troops, a law¬ 
maker said Thursday. 

The soldiers were killed by 
friendly fire Wednesday in an 
airstrike by U.S. forces support¬ 
ing Afghan soldiers battling in¬ 
surgents near the city of Tarin 
Kot in Uruzgan province. 

The Defense Ministry earlier 
said the fatalities were the result 
of a miscommunication between 
Afghan troops on the ground and 
forces in the air, without provid¬ 
ing details. 

Lawmaker Obaidullah Barik- 
zai, from Uruzgan province, told 
The Associated Press that Afghan 
soldiers inside the base in Tarin 


Kot believed a darkened convoy 
approaching the base was the 
Taliban — not U.S. and Afghan 
forces — and opened fire, invok¬ 
ing a blistering retaliation. 

The Taliban often travel in 
convoys with no vehicle lights on, 
Barikzai said. The Taliban con¬ 
trol vast areas of Uruzgan prov¬ 
ince, and the Afghan security 
forces had been on alert that an 
attack could be coming. 

A U.S. airstrike was called in 
to aid the convoy when it came 
under fire. Barikzai said it hit the 
Afghan army base, located barely 
2.5 miles from the governor’s 
house, but other reports say the 
strike hit outside the post, which 
had recently been moved from 
one location to another. 

The U.S. military said Wednes¬ 
day it responded to incoming fire 
on Afghan and U.S. forces on the 


ground and attempted to come 
to their defense by conducting a 
precision airstrike. 

Barikzai said many of the 
wounded in the deadly incident 
were in critical condition but did 
not provide details. 

Despite intensified negotia¬ 
tions between the U.S. and the 
Taliban to end the 17-year war in 
Afghanistan, the insurgents have 
been carrying out near-daily at¬ 
tacks across the country, mainly 
targeting the government and 
security forces and causing stag¬ 
gering casualties. 

Meanwhile, in the capital of 
northern Balkh province, shops 
and businesses were closed in a 
citywide strike to protest the ap¬ 
pointment of a new provincial 
police chief over the objections of 
a former governor and powerful 
warlord. 


New police chief Abdul Raqib 
Mubarez landed at the airport in 
Mazar-e-Sharif on Thursday but 
police blocked him from heading 
into the city to take up his post. 
The standoff escalated into a fire- 
fight that lasted several hours 
between government forces and 
militia members loyal to warlord 
Atta Mohammad Nur. 

It ended with 25 of Nur’s mili¬ 
tia jailed, said Interior Ministry 
spokesman Nusrat Rahimi. 

One member of the government 
security forces was wounded, he 
said. 

The development could esca¬ 
late into an all-out feud between 
Afghan President Ashraf Ghani 
and Nur, a powerful warlord who 
holds sway over Balkh province. 
He is also is a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the so-called Northern 
Alliance that was led by Ahmad 


Shah Masoud, who was killed in a 
suicide bombing on Sept. 9, 2001, 
just two days before the terrorist 
attacks in the United States. 

Several years ago Afghani¬ 
stan legalized militias loyal to 
the country’s warlords, many of 
whom took up government posi¬ 
tions after the overthrow of the 
Taliban. 

Initially, after the 2001 collapse 
of the Taliban, the United Nations 
ordered all militias disarmed, but 
as the country’s security dete¬ 
riorated many warlords both with 
the government and in opposition 
redeployed their militias. 

Nur called for the city wide shut¬ 
down and is demanding Ghani 
withdraw Mubarez’s appointment 
and instead name Nur’s choice 
for the post, as Ghani allegedly 
promised. 


UN: Syria donors on 
track to raise $6.5B 



Maya Alleruzzo/AP 


U.S.-backed Syrian Democratic Forces soldiers prepare to fire mortars at Islamic State militant positions 
in Baghouz, Syria, on Wednesday. 

Militants, families surrender after 
intense fighting in eastern Syria 


By Lorne Cook 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — International 
donors are on track to pledge 
more than $6.5 billion in aid for 
Syria and refugees who fled the 
conflict-ravaged country, a top 
UN. official said Thursday as the 
civil war enters its ninth year. 

However, a significant slice 
of the funds — some $1.7 billion 
— was already offered to Turkish 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
by the European Union in 2015 as 
part of its deal to persuade him 
to get the Turkish coast guard to 
stop Syrian refugees and other 
migrants from setting out for 
Greece. 

“It looks at the moment that 
we will raise at least $6.5 billion, 
possibly more than that. Possibly 
close to 7 billion,” UN. humani¬ 
tarian chief Mark Lowcock told 
reporters at the donor conference 
in Brussels. “That is a very sig¬ 
nificant result. If that is where we 
end up at the end of the day, we 
will be pleased.” 

The EU, the world’s biggest aid 
donor, announced that it would 
provide $633 million this year 
while planning to offer the same 
amount next year and in 2021. 

EU foreign policy chief Fed- 
erica Mogherini also said the 28- 
nation bloc would give Turkey 1.5 
billion euros more to help it man¬ 
age Syrian refugees. In 2015, the 
EU promised Erdogan 3 billion 
euros to help manage the refugee 
burden, plus a further 3 billion 
if the first portion was correctly 
spent. 

Lowcock said the EU’s offer of 
1.5 billion euros from that second 
portion “is one of the reasons why 
it looks as though we’re going 
to have a good outcome on the 
pledging.” 

The United States pledged 
more than $397 million in refu¬ 
gee support. 


Prior to the conference, the 
UN. had said that $3.3 billion 
would be needed to help meet 
Syria’s own aid needs this year, 
plus a further $5.5 billion to sup¬ 
port neighboring countries where 
most Syrians are seeking refuge. 
About 11.7 million Syrians still 
depend on aid and more than 6 
million of them have been forced 
from their homes but remain in 
the country. 

UN. agencies, nongovern¬ 
mental organizations and think 
tanks are warning that the con¬ 
flict, which has killed more than 
400,000 people and sparked a 
refugee exodus that destabilized 
Syria’s neighbors and also hit Eu¬ 
rope, is far from over. 

Around 80 percent of people 
inside Syria live in extreme pov¬ 
erty, and refugees are reluctant 
to return, fearing violence, con¬ 
scription or prison. Almost 6 mil¬ 
lion people have fled Syria, many 
living in precarious conditions in 
Jordan, Lebanon and Turkey. 

Mogherini said the EU, which is 
hosting the conference along with 
the United Nations, hopes that the 
donor meeting will give impetus 
to stalled peace talks under UN. 
auspices. 

“We have to keep focused on a 
political solution for the conflict 
in Syria. It’s not over yet. People 
need our support,” she said. 

But beyond providing aid, the 
EU refuses to help rebuild the 
country until a political settle¬ 
ment has been reached, even 
though some NGOs believe that 
stance is a serious obstacle to 
genuine aid efforts. 

Absent from the donor confer¬ 
ence are Syrians themselves. No 
government or opposition rep¬ 
resentatives have been invited, 
but civil society groups are con¬ 
cerned that donor countries want 
to pressure Syrian refugees to 
return despite the dangers and 
uncertainties they face. 


By Philip Issa 

Associated Press 

BAGHOUZ, Syria — U.S.- 
backed Syrian fighters said 
Thursday a “large number” of 
Islamic State militants and their 
families are surrendering a day 
after intense fighting in the last 
speck of land the extremists still 
hold in eastern Syria. 

At the edge of Baghouz, the vil¬ 
lage where the militants are still 
holed up, men, women and chil¬ 
dren climbed a road that winds 
along a cliff overlooking what 
remains of a tent encampment, 
heading out. Members of the Syr¬ 
ian Democratic Forces said they 
searched the evacuees as they 
reached the front lines. 

Many of the people carried rolls 
of blankets and clothes but cast 
them aside as they made their 


way up the hill. Women carried 
babies as children slowly made 
their way up the rocky terrain. 

Most of the men appeared to be 
wounded, with many limping or 
walking with crutches. The sound 
of sporadic gunfire echoed off the 
cliff and U.S.-led coalition planes 
flew overhead. 

SDF spokesman Mustafa Bali 
said after an intensive offensive 
Wednesday from multiple fronts, 
“a large number” of ISIS mili¬ 
tants and their families “started 
to surrender” early Thursday. 

The SDF forces said the mili¬ 
tants took advantage of dusty and 
windy conditions a day earlier to 
launch multiple counterattacks. 
The U.S.-backed forces fought 
back, repelling the offensive and 
apparently triggering the latest 
evacuation. 

Windy conditions continued on 


Thursday, and SDF command¬ 
ers inspected front-line positions 
early in the day. 

A day after heavy bombing 
and clashes, it was quiet Thurs¬ 
day. By early afternoon, it began 
drizzling. 

The battle to retake Baghouz 
and surrounding villages began 
in September but has been paused 
on a number of occasions to allow 
civilians out. 

Some fighters have surren¬ 
dered in recent weeks, but hard¬ 
core militants, including many 
foreigners, are still holed up in 
the shrinking space along the 
eastern banks of the Euphrates 
River. 

Since early February, more 
than 10,000 civilians were evacu¬ 
ated from the ISIS-held pocket, 
most of them family members of 
ISIS fighters. 
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NATO chief speaks 
on unity and alliance 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

NATO defense spending rose 
for the fourth year in a row in 
2018, but Germany continues 
to lag behind and is on track to 
miss an alliance deadline that 
calls for significant increases by 
2024, according to data released 
Thursday. 

NATO Secretary-General Jens 
Stoltenberg touted gains by the 
alliance’s European members 
and Canada, saying 2018 saw a 
4 percent overall increase and 
$41 billion in additional spending 
since 2016. 

“And we expect that figure to 
rise to $100 billion by the end 
of next year,” Stoltenberg said 
during a news conference at his 
Brussels headquarters. 

However, NATO’s 2018 annual 
report also showed that Germany 
— Europe’s largest economy — 
continues to make only small in¬ 
creases, even as the White House 
pressures its allies over their reli¬ 
ance on U.S. military might. 

In 2018, German spending held 
steady as it spent 1.24 percent of 
gross domestic product on de¬ 
fense, well short of the alliance 2 
percent benchmark. NATO mem¬ 
bers agreed in 2014 to reach that 
benchmark by 2024, but last year 
Germany said it expects to spend 
only 1.5 percent by the deadline. 

Even that lower number could 
be out of reach, based on Berlin’s 
plans to spend less on defense in 
2019 than previously expected. 
Spending will drop from the an¬ 
ticipated 47.2 billion euro to 44.7 
billion euro, German media re¬ 
ported Thursday. 

The budget cutback comes at 
a time when Germany faces a 
military readiness crisis. None 
of the country’s submarines are 
currently operational, more than 
half of its fighter planes are un¬ 
available for missions and its tank 
inventory is low. 

Stoltenberg said Berlin needs 
to do more when it comes to 
spending. 

“Germany has, together with 
other allies, agreed to the defense 
investment pledge,” Stoltenberg 


said. “I expect all allies, includ¬ 
ing Germany, to make good on 
those promises.” 

For NATO, the issue of defense 
spending has been all-consum¬ 
ing since the election of President 
Donald Trump, who views many 
alliance members as security 
free-riders. Trump has singled 
Germany out in particular for 
criticism. 

While America’s GDP repre¬ 
sents 50 percent of total GDP 
among NATO nations, the U.S. 
accounts for 69 percent of de¬ 
fense spending among alliance 
members. 

Germany represents 10 percent 
of alliance GDP, but just 5 percent 
of defense spending, according to 
NATO data. 

But European critics have 
pointed out that much of U.S. 
spending goes to parts of the 
world outside Europe — such as 
the Middle East, Asia and the Pa¬ 
cific — and does not directly ben¬ 
efit NATO. In contrast, almost all 
of the defense spending of Euro¬ 
pean NATO members contributes 
directly to the alliance. 

Trump’s frustration with the 
spending imbalance has result¬ 
ed in angry critiques of NATO 
overall. The president also has 
reportedly contemplated charg¬ 
ing countries the full cost of host¬ 
ing U.S. forces, plus a 50 percent 
premium. 

When asked about Trump’s 
“Cost plus 50” idea, Stoltenberg 
said the concept had not been dis¬ 
cussed inside NATO. 

He also said the presence of 
U.S. forces benefits both allies 
and the US., which is able to proj¬ 
ect its power beyond Europe from 
its bases there. 

“It is part of our shared secu¬ 
rity, of our collective defense,” 
Stoltenberg said. 

Still, Stoltenberg offered praise 
for Germany, which over the past 
four years has been boosting ex¬ 
penditures. In 2014, Berlin dedi¬ 
cated just 1.18 percent of GDP to 
defense. 

Stoltenberg also highlighted the 
key role German troops play in 
Afghanistan and deterring Rus- 


NATO is weighing whether 
Huawei poses security threat 


Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — NATO Secre¬ 
tary-General Jens Stoltenberg 
said the military alliance is mull¬ 
ing whether to take action in re¬ 
sponse to security concerns about 
Chinese tech giant Huawei. 

Stoltenberg said some of 
NATO’s 29 allies have raised 
concerns about Huawei as they 
consider investment in 5G com¬ 
munications infrastructure. 

He said Thursday that “NATO 
takes these concerns very 
seriously.” 

Stoltenberg said the allies “will 


continue to consult, continue to 
assess, and look into whether 
NATO has a role to play.” 

He refused to speculate on what 
it might do. 

The United States is lobbying 
European and other allies to shun 
the biggest maker of network 
technology as their phone carri¬ 
ers invest billions in upgrading to 
next-generation mobile networks. 

Huawei denies accusations it 
might facilitate Chinese spying or 
is controlled by the ruling Com¬ 
munist Party. 


Future of Afghan mission 
depends on peace talks 



Geert Vanden Wijngaert/AP 


NATO Secretary General Jens 
Stoltenberg presents the 
annual report for 2018 during 
a media conference at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels on 
Thursday. 

sian aggression in the Baltics. 

But when allies meet next 
month in Washington, where 
NATO will mark its 70th anniver¬ 
sary, defense spending is likely to 
be high on the agenda. 

While disputes over spending 
have raised concerns about alli¬ 
ance cohesion, Stoltenberg said 
allies remain united. 

“At a time when some are ques¬ 
tioning the strength of the trans- 
Atlantic bond, we are actually 
doing more together — in more 
ways and in more places — than 
ever before,” Stoltenberg said. 
“Because we live in an unpredict¬ 
able world, NATO’s unity is more 
important than ever.” 

vahdiver.johndistripes.com 

Twitter: @john_vandiver 


By Lorne Cook 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The future of 
NATO’s 15-year-long military 
operation in Afghanistan will 
depend on the outcome of peace 
talks involving Taliban insur¬ 
gents, NATO Secretary-General 
Jens Stoltenberg said Thursday 
after a U.S. envoy reported im¬ 
portant progress from the latest 
round of negotiations. 

The longest direct talks ever 
held between the United States 
and the Taliban concluded this 
week. 

U.S. envoy Zalmay Khalilzad 
said the sides reached “draft 
agreements” covering the with¬ 
drawal of U.S. troops and guar¬ 
antees that Afghanistan would 
not become a haven for terrorists 
once a settlement is found. 

The United States has approxi¬ 
mately 14,000 troops in Afghani¬ 
stan. Around half of them carry 
out counterterrorism opera¬ 
tions, while others lead NATO’s 
military training and mentoring 
mission. 

President Donald Trump has 
said that about 7,000 U.S. troops 
would leave, but it’s unclear which 
ones would stay. Most of NATO’s 
European allies depend on U.S. 
air and logistical support to carry 
out their mission. 

“The future force level of NATO 
troops is very much dependent of 
course on the outcome of those 
talks,” Stoltenberg told reporters 
at NATO headquarters in Brus¬ 


sels, but he underlined that the 
negotiations are far from over. 

“It’s too early to pre-empt the 
outcome of the talks,” Stolten¬ 
berg said. “There’s still much to 
be done before a peace deal is in 
place.” 

NATO took charge of the inter¬ 
national military effort in Afghan¬ 
istan in 2003 in its most ambitious 
operation ever. It launched a mili¬ 
tary training effort in 2015 once 
it had phased out overt combat 
operations, but after a reduction 
in force strength, troop numbers 
have gradually climbed again to 
more than 16,000 personnel. 

Despite the presence of U.S. 
and NATO troops, the conflict re¬ 
mains at a stalemate. 

The progress in peace talks ap¬ 
pears to offer the United States 
and its allies a way to end their 
presence after one of the most 
expensive wars in U.S. history, 
costing between $800 billion and 
$1 trillion, according to various 
estimates. 

The website icasualties says 
the conflict has also cost the lives 
of around 3,400 troops — some 
2,300 of them from the U.S. — 
since 2003. 

NATO military officers decline 
to say whether they have begun 
planning for a withdrawal. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
peace talks, Stoltenberg said, 
“We went in together, and we will 
make future decisions on our pos¬ 
ture together.” 
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US to test missiles banned under nuke pact 



Wikimedia Commons 


The U.S. deployed BGIVI-109G Gryphon cruise missiles, like the system above, in Europe near the 
end of the Cold War. Their presence helped spur the Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, which 
President Donald Trump withdrew from earlier this year over alleged Russian violations. 


By Paul Sonne 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Penta¬ 
gon is gearing up to test missiles 
banned by a Cold War-era arms 
control pact with Russia that is set 
to end formally this summer after 
President Donald Trump’s with¬ 
drawal over Russian violations. 

The U.S. military plans to test 
a ground-launch cruise missile 
with a range of about 620 miles 
in August and a midrange ballis¬ 
tic missile with a range of about 
1,850-2,500 miles in November, 
according to senior U.S. defense 
officials, who spoke on the condi¬ 
tion of anonymity to discuss sen¬ 
sitive military matters. 

The testing, production and de¬ 
ployment of missiles with those 
ranges is prohibited by the Inter¬ 
mediate Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty, or the INF Treaty. Trump 
withdrew from the treaty on Feb. 1 
and triggered a formal six-month 
wait period before the final expiry 
of the agreement this summer. 
Washington and Moscow will then 
be free to test, produce and deploy 
the intermediate-range missiles 
that both countries had agreed to 
ban for more than three decades. 

Research and development of 
the banned missiles isn’t prohib¬ 
ited by the treaty. 

Russia suspended its participa¬ 
tion in the treaty after Trump’s 
withdrawal. Russian President 
Vladimir Putin vowed to design 
new weapons banned under the 
pact but said he would deploy them 
only if the United States does. 

Washington has said Moscow is 
already deploying a missile that 
violates the agreement, and it 
cited that weapon as a reason for 
its withdrawal from the pact. The 
Kremlin denied that accusation. 

The race to develop new inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles banned by 
the treaty raises concerns about a 
new nuclear arms race with Rus¬ 
sia as an arms control framework 
constructed during the Cold War 
shows increasing signs of eroding. 
The senior U.S. defense officials 


cautioned that the United States 
was looking at only conventional 
variants of the new missiles slated 
for testing later this year. Theoret¬ 
ically, they could be armed with 
nuclear warheads. 

Signed in 1987 by Ronald Rea¬ 
gan and Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
INF Treaty was widely viewed 
as a breakthrough in arms con¬ 
trol. The pact banned all ground- 
launch missiles, both nuclear and 
nonnuclear, with ranges from 500 
to 5,500 kilometers, or about 310 
to 3,400 miles. It ended a particu¬ 
larly tense period in the Cold War 
arms race in which Washington 
and Moscow dotted Europe with 
nuclear-tipped rockets. 

U.S. officials say the Trump ad¬ 
ministration has no plans to seek 
the forward deployment of nucle¬ 


ar missiles in Europe once again, 
but the breakdown of the treaty 
threatens a return to an era in 
which Europeans worried about 
Russian nuclear missiles that 
could strike their cities within 
a few minutes of launching. The 
systems the Pentagon is planning 
to test are similar to the missiles 
that the United States deployed in 
the 1980s, although without nu¬ 
clear warheads attached. Tension 
over the deployment of those mis¬ 
siles fueled tension with the Sovi¬ 
et Union that ultimately led to the 
conclusion of the INF Treaty. 

The U.S. ground-launch cruise 
missile is slated for testing in Au¬ 
gust just after the treaty formally 
ends. According to a senior de¬ 
fense official, it will essentially in¬ 
volve putting a Tomahawk missile 


in a container that could be placed 
on a ship or in a mobile launcher. 

“We’ll actually launch it, and 
it’ll fly out, and we’ll prove the 
concept — that you can take a 
Tomahawk and put it on a truck,” 
the senior defense official said. 
Deployment of the mobile missile 
would require procuring the sys¬ 
tem and training and equipping 
the forces that operate it. The of¬ 
ficial said that could take place 
within 18 months. 

Washington has not spoken 
to any European or Asian allies 
about the possibihty of hosting the 
missile on their territory, accord¬ 
ing to the defense officials. The 
U.S. military could keep it in its 
arsenal at home for possible de¬ 
ployment if a situation warranted. 

“We haven’t engaged any of our 


allies about formal deployment,” 
the senior official said. “But it’s 
always going to be deployable.” 

Asked about a possible forward 
deployment, the official added, 
“We are far away from that 
consideration.” 

The United States deployed 
a mobile ground-launch cruise 
missile known as the BGM-109G 
Gryphon in Europe during the 
Cold War, but the Pentagon with¬ 
drew the weapon as a result of the 
INF Treaty’s restrictions. 

The intermediate-range bal¬ 
listic missile that the Pentagon 
is planning to test in November 
is a longer-term effort. The test 
comes as the Army also explores 
developing longer-range missiles. 
If the test works in November, the 
Army would develop, procure 
and roll out the system, according 
to the senior defense official, who 
predicted that the process would 
take no less than five years. 

The official said the missile was 
different from the Army Tactical 
Missile System and would more 
closely resemble the Pershing II 
ballistic missiles that the United 
States deployed at the end of the 
Cold War in the years before the 
signing of the INF Treaty. 

“It’s a brand new missile,” 
the senior defense official said. 
“Think Pershing II. It’s a missile 
of that class.” 

Both the Obama administration 
and the Trump administration 
urged Russia to come back into 
compliance with the INF Treaty 
and end the production and de¬ 
ployment of its banned intermedi¬ 
ate-range missile. Russia denied 
the allegations and accused the 
United States of violating the pact 
through its missile defense instal¬ 
lations in Europe — accusations 
the State Department refuted. 

The senior defense official said 
the Pentagon would stand down 
with the tests if Russia were to 
come back into compliance and 
the treaty survived. 

“If the Russians come back 
in, in August we wouldn’t do the 
test,” the official said. 


Pentagon warns of sophisticated cyberattacks against US 


By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Cyberattacks from 
Russia, China, North Korea and Iran are 
increasingly sophisticated and, until re¬ 
cently, were done with little concern for 
the consequences, the top Pentagon cyber 
leaders told a congressional committee on 
Wednesday. 

Army Gen. Paul Nakasone, head of U.S. 
Cyber Command, laid out the escalat¬ 
ing threats following a Navy review re¬ 
leased this week that described significant 
breaches of naval systems and concluded 
that the service is losing the cyber war. 

Speaking during a subcommittee hear¬ 
ing, Nakasone said the U.S. is now prepared 
to use cyberoperations more aggressively 
to strike back, as the nation faces growing 
cyberattacks and threats of interference in 
the 2020 presidential elections. 

He said the military learned a lot work¬ 
ing with other government agencies to 
thwart Russian interference in the 2018 


midterm elections, and the focus now has 
turned to the next election cycle. 

The Navy report underscored long- 
known cyber threats from Russia and 
China that have plagued the U.S. govern¬ 
ment and its contrac¬ 
tors for more than a 
decade. It said there 
were “several sig¬ 
nificant” breaches of 
classified Navy sys¬ 
tems and that “mas¬ 
sive amounts” of 
national security data 
have been stolen. The 
report laid out a num¬ 
ber of recommenda¬ 
tions to reduce cyber 
vulnerabilities across the Navy and make 
cybersecurity a higher priority. 

Data have been stolen from key defense 
contractors and their suppliers, the report 
said, adding that “critical supply chains 
have been compromised in ways and to an 
extent yet to be fully understood.” 


The report, ordered by Navy Secretary 
Richard Spencer, concluded that while the 
Navy is prepared to win at conventional 
warfare, that’s not the case for the current 
cyber war. 

The U.S. government has complained 
for years about data breaches by China 
to steal high-tech information and other 
trade secrets. The federal government, 
for example, charged two alleged Chinese 
hackers in December with breaching com¬ 
puter networks as far back as 2006 and 
suggested they could be linked to the theft 
of personal information from more than 
100,000 Navy personnel. 

China has denied the widespread hack¬ 
ing accusations, but the issue is one of sev¬ 
eral that tied up ongoing negotiations on a 
US.-China trade agreement. 

In addition, the U.S. was caught off guard 
by widespread Russian interference in the 
2016 election, including the use of social 
media to influence voters and sow dissent 
among the electorate. 

Members of Congress peppered Naka¬ 


sone and Kenneth Rapuano, the assistant 
defense secretary for homeland defense, 
with questions about what the military is 
doing to respond to cyber breaches and 
deter countries like Russia and China. 

Rapuano acknowledged that for years 
the U.S. did not sufficiently respond to cy¬ 
berattacks by other nations, particularly 
as the breaches did not rise to the level of 
a conventional military response. He said 
deterrence is about imposing consequences 
and, “historically we have not done that.” 

He said that strategy is changing but offi¬ 
cials also have a deliberate approval process 
for offensive cyberoperations, including 
some that require presidential approval. 

He also said that the Pentagon will soon 
issue a memo outlining how National Guard 
will be able use department networks and 
systems in the states to help foil cyberat¬ 
tacks on the homeland. 

The proposed budget released on Tues¬ 
day calls for a 10 percent increase in Pen¬ 
tagon spending on cyberoperations, for a 
total of $9.6 billion. 



Nakasone 
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Shanahan: 'Won't do cost 
plus 50 percent' proposal 



H. SvAN/Stars and Stripes 


Elizabeth Ivey, left, and Mya Patel practice holding an infant with a 
first-aid mannequin during health class on Thursday. 

Young Ramstein students 
learning lifesaving skills 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

Acting Defense Secretary Pat 
Shanahan said Thursday that 
the United States will not charge 
countries the cost of hosting 
American troops, rejecting an 
idea reportedly under consider¬ 
ation by the White House. 

“We won’t do ‘cost plus 50 per¬ 
cent,’” Shanahan told lawmakers 
during a Senate Armed Services 
Committee budget hearing. 

Last week, reports emerged 
that President Donald Trump 
was interested in charging allies 
such as Japan, South Korea and 
Germany the full cost of basing 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Demo¬ 
cratic lawmakers hammered top 
military officials during a con¬ 
gressional hearing on Thursday, 
highlighting the uphill battle 
ahead for the Pentagon to push 
through its $718.3 billion budget 
for fiscal year 2020. 

The lawmakers on the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee 
grilled acting Defense Secretary 
Pat Shanahan and other Penta¬ 
gon officials for “overloading” a 
war fund request, ongoing efforts 
to move defense money to con¬ 
struction of a U.S.-Mexico border 
wall, and sexual assaults in the 
military. 

Overall, President Donald 
Trump’s administration is re¬ 
questing $750 billion for national 
security, which includes funding 
for the Pentagon and other agen¬ 
cies such as the Department of 
Energy. Of that, $174 billion is 
requested for a war fund also 
known as Overseas Contingency 
Operations, or OCO. 

“We have been presented with 
a particularly egregious misuse 
of the OCO account,” Rhode Is¬ 
land Sen. Jack Reed, the ranking 
Democrat on the Armed Services 
Committee, said during Thurs¬ 
day’s hearing. “Overloading the 
OCO request... far exceeds any 
precedent and cannot be justified 


troops in their respective coun¬ 
tries. In addition, a 50 percent 
premium could be tacked on for 
the privilege of American protec¬ 
tion, Bloomberg reported. 

Since then, numerous lawmak¬ 
ers have blasted the idea amid 
concerns it would drive away al¬ 
lies. Critics also accused Trump 
of misunderstanding the role 
of US. bases in places such as 
Germany, where assets such as 
Ramstein Air Base help project 
Europe, but also regions beyond 
the continent. 

However, Shanahan said re¬ 
ports of charging allies were 
false. 

“We are not going to run a busi- 


... and undercuts the integrity of 
the entire request.” 

Thursday’s hearing, which in¬ 
cluded Shanahan; Marine Gen. 
Joseph Dunford, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 
Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Norquist, comes on the heels of 
the Pentagon’s release Monday of 
its service budget proposals. 

Democratic lawmakers also 
hammered military officials for 
lack of progress producing a list 
of military construction proj¬ 
ects that could be canceled for 
Trump’s national emergency 
to build a wall on the southern 
border. 

“You’ve had a month,” said 
Sen. Angus King, I-Maine. “I find 
it very hard to believe there is not 
a list.” 

Lawmakers also brought up the 
issues of water contamination at 
bases and poor military housing 
conditions. 

However, lawmakers largely 
zeroed in on the proposed bud¬ 
get, with Republicans saying it 
is needed to meet the military’s 
growing demands while Demo¬ 
crats raised concerns on the 
structure of the plan. 

“I am pleased to see that the 
Department of Defense budget 
request is $718.3 billion and the 
overall national defense request 
is $750 billion,” said Sen. Jim 
Inhofe, R-Okla., chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Commit- 


ness,” he said. “We’re not going to 
run a charity.” 

For Trump, getting allies to 
pay more money for defense has 
been a long-standing priority. In 
particular, he has blasted NATO 
member states for falling short of 
an alliance pledge to dedicate 2 
percent of their Gross Domestic 
Product to military matters. 

“The important part is that 
people pay their fair share, and 
payment comes in lots of differ¬ 
ent forms,” Shanahan said. “But, 
at the end of the day, people need 
to carry their fair share. ... but it 
is not about cost plus 50 percent.” 

vandiver.john(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


tee. “I agree that is the right num¬ 
ber. We have a lot of work to do 
if we want to stay ahead of China 
and Russia in some very critical 
areas of defense.” 

The increased war fund is part 
of an effort to avoid budget caps 
requiring defense spending fall 
under $576 billion in the next 
fiscal year. It’s a move that lead¬ 
ers in the Democrat-controlled 
House have already said is a 
deal-breaker. 

Sen. Elizabeth Warren, D- 
Mass., said the new OCO request 
is 140 percent higher than the 
request for the same account for 
the 2019 fiscal year. At the same 
time, the demands for overseas 
contingency operations are not 
up by the same percentage. 

“What we are really talking 
about here is the establishment of 
a slush fund to hide what is hap¬ 
pening with defense spending 
and get it out from underneath the 
statutory caps,” she said. “We just 
need to be honest with the Ameri¬ 
can people about how much we 
are spending here.” 

Overall, Trump’s budget pro¬ 
posal for fiscal year 2020, which 
begins Oct. 1, would boost defense 
spending by about 3 percent, a 
topline figure that several Repub¬ 
licans have said they support. 

Stars and Stripes Reporter Corey 
Dickstein contributed to this report. 
grisaies.ciaudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

Many infant mannequins were 
spread out on a table Thursday 
at the Ramstein Middle School 
library, where health class for 
eighth-graders was held. The 
class wasn’t practicing how to 
change diapers — but how to save 
a life. 

The students are part of what 
their teachers say is a unique 
pilot program in the military 
school system. RMS is believed 
to be the only Department of De¬ 
fense Education Activity school 
certifying eighth graders in adult 
and pediatric CPR and first aid, 
said health teacher Sam Jablon- 
ski and school nurse Ann Evans, 
who together created and lead the 
program. 

Students receive a “certificate 
of completion” from Ramstein’s 
86th Medical Group after about 
10 hours of coursework and 
hands-on practice in adult, child 
and infant cardiopulmonary re¬ 
suscitation, first aid and automat¬ 
ed external defibrillator use. 

The program also relies on vol¬ 
unteers from the military, certi¬ 
fied Red Cross instructors from 
Ramstein and Landstuhl Region¬ 
al Medical Center who help with 
the student training. 

“We couldn’t do it without 
the support of the community,” 
Jablonski said. 

Jablonski said some students 
have already had to use their 
training. 

“Last year, we had kids who 
rescued a friend who was chok¬ 
ing,” she said. “It was a combi¬ 
nation of Girl Scout training and 
health class.” 

Though not currently a require¬ 
ment in DODEA, mandatory CPR 
training for high schoolers is a 
growing trend stateside. More 


than 20 states require CPR train¬ 
ing for graduation, according to 
a Mayo Clinic commentary pub¬ 
lished in 2015 that advocated for 
CPR training to be mandated by 
law in all states for high school 
graduation. The American Heart 
Association’s “CPR in Schools” 
campaign initially was aimed at 
training teachers, the commen¬ 
tary authors said. But several ex¬ 
amples of students successfully 
performing CPR on adults led to 
a wider campaign. 

Immediate CPR can double or 
triple chances of survival after 
cardiac arrest, according to the 
American Heart Association, 
often by buying people time until 
an ambulance or AED arrives. 

Evans and Jablonski said mid¬ 
dle school is “the perfect age” for 
kids to learn the potentially life¬ 
saving technique. 

Jablonski added that at 13 and 
14 years of age, “child care is 
often a task delegated to them 
as an older sibling.” Completing 
the Red Cross modules validates 
their experiences and puts them 
in a position where “they can re¬ 
ally help in emergencies,” she 
said. 

Last year, 65 students earned 
certificates. This year, about 240 
students will go through the pro¬ 
gram, Jablonski said. A future 
goal is to get the students Red 
Cross-babysitter certified. 

On Thursday, students took 
turns practicing child CPR and 
administrating an AED on first 
aid mannequins laid out on pur¬ 
ple yoga mats in the library. 

Students seemed intent on 
practicing their skills. 

“This could happen in real 
life,” Ian Porter said. “It’s good 
for us to be able to handle situa¬ 
tions like that.” 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Senate Democrats hammer Pentagon 
officials on massive military budget 
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GOP senators are 
loised to block 
)order declaration 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


A section of border wall used for training is visible behind Vice President Mike Pence, center, and 
Homeland Security Secretary Kirstjen Nielsen, center left, at the U.S. Customs and Border Protection 
Advanced Training Facility in Harpers Ferry, W.Va., on Wednesday. 


By Alan Fram 
AND Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Re¬ 
publican-led Senate is set to deal 
President Donald Trump a rebuke 
on his declaration of a national 
emergency at the Mexican border, 
with the only remaining question 
how many GOP senators will join 
Democrats in defying him. 

Republicans were predicting 
that Thursday’s showdown vote 
would result in Congress send¬ 
ing Trump a resolution blocking 
the border emergency he pro¬ 
claimed last month to steer an 
extra $3.6 billion to building bor¬ 
der barriers. 

SincetheDemocratic-controlled 
House approved the measure last 
month, the Senate vote would force 
Trump to use a veto to protect his 
presidential campaign’s “Build 
the Wall” mantra over objections 
from his own party. 

“It was called ‘Turn out the 
lights, the party’s over,”’ said 
Sen. John Kennedy, R-La., recall¬ 
ing a favorite refrain of “Monday 
Night Football” announcers when 
a game was out of reach. “Well, 
that’s appropriate right now.” 

Trump tweeted early Thursday 
about “the bigNational Emergency 
vote today” in the Senate, saying, 
“I am prepared to veto, if neces¬ 
sary,” and called the situation at 
the border “a National Security 
and Humanitarian Nightmare.” 

Senate passage of the resolu¬ 
tion was all but ordained Wednes¬ 


day after the collapse of efforts 
by the White House and GOP 
senators to reach compromise on 
separate legislation by Sen. Mike 
Lee, R-Utah, limiting presidents’ 
powers to declare emergencies in 
the future. 

Republican lawmakers had 
hoped a deal on that measure 
would have helped more of them 
to back Trump’s border emergen¬ 
cy in Thursday’s vote. Instead, 
several Republicans are being 
boxed into a thorny dilemma: 
Defy Trump and the conservative 
voters who back him passionately, 
or assent to what many lawmak¬ 
ers from both parties consider a 
dubious and dangerous expansion 
of presidential authority. 

With Republicans controlling 
the Senate 53-47, just four GOP 
defections would be enough to 
approve the resolution canceling 
Trump’s border emergency. 

Lee became the fifth Republi¬ 
can to say they’d back the reso¬ 
lution after Trump called him 
during a private lunch of GOP 
senators to say he opposed Lee’s 
compromise bill. The call was 
described by two officials who 
weren’t authorized to discuss the 
matter publicly and did so on con¬ 
dition of anonymity. 

Soon afterward, Lee issued a 
statement saying he’d support the 
resolution blocking the border 
emergency. 

“Congress has been giving far 
too much legislative power to the 
executive branch,” Lee said. 

He said he’d vote to block 


Trump’s emergency because his 
own bill “does not have an imme¬ 
diate path forward.” 

The other GOP senators who 
have said they will vote to block 
Trump’s border emergency are 
Thom Tillis, of North Carolina; 
Susan Collins, of Maine; Lisa 
Murkowski, of Alaska; and Ken¬ 
tucky Sen. Rand Paul. 

Tillis and Collins face poten¬ 
tially competitive re-election 
fights in 2020. Tillis said Wednes¬ 
day that his vote was “still a work 
in progress” as talks with the 
White House continued. But per¬ 
haps 15 GOP senators might op¬ 
pose Trump in Thursday’s vote, 
said one Republican who offered 
the estimate only on condition of 
anonymity. 

Within the White House there 
was concern that agreeing to a 
deal might only limit the number 


of defections, said a senior ad¬ 
ministration official who was not 
authorized to speak publicly. 

Any Republican hopes of a 
turnabout rested largely on a fa¬ 
miliar phenomenon of the Trump 
administration — an abrupt 
change in mind, as he’s done in 
congressional battles over health 
care and immigration. 

Trump told reporters that he has 
advised GOP senators to “vote any 
way you want” on the resolution 
blocking his emergency declara¬ 
tion — but he added a warning. 

“Anybody going against border 
security, drug trafficking, human 
trafficking, that’s a bad vote,” he 
said. Framing Thursday’s vote 
that way seemed to be a message 
all but aimed directly at undecid¬ 
ed GOP senators facing re-elec¬ 
tion races next year, of whom 
there are several. 


House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, 
D-Calif, tried making it even 
harder for uncertain Republicans 
to support Trump’s border emer¬ 
gency. She said the House would 
never even consider the separate 
bill limiting future declarations 
by presidents, including Trump. 

“Republican Senators are pro¬ 
posing new legislation to allow 
the president to violate the Con¬ 
stitution just this once in order 
to give themselves cover,” Pelosi 
said in a statement. “The House 
will not take up this legislation to 
give President Trump a pass.” 

Under a four-decade-old law, 
presidents have wide leeway in 
declaring a national emergency. 
Congress can vote to block a 
declaration, but the two-thirds 
m^orities required to overcome 
presidential vetoes make it hard 
for lawmakers to prevail. 


Senate votes to defy Trump on Yemen, setting up probable veto 



J. Scott Applewhite/AP 


From left, Sen. Bernie Sanders, l-Vt.; Sen. Chris Murphy, D-Conn.; 
and Sen. Mike Lee, R-Utah, meet before a news conference at the 
Capitol in Washington on Wednesday on the Senate vote to end U.S. 
support for the conflict in Yemen. 


By Daniel Flatley 
Bloomberg News 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
voted to withdraw U.S. support for 
the Saudi-led conflict in Yemen as 
some Republicans joined Demo¬ 
crats in a rebuke of President 
Donald Trump over his response 
to the killing of columnist Jamal 
Khashoggi. The administration 
has threatened a veto. 

The resolution, approved 54-46 
on Wednesday, would direct the 
president to remove U.S. armed 
forces from hostihties in or affect¬ 
ing that country within 30 days un¬ 
less authorized by Congress. The 
House, which adopted a shghtly 
different version in February, is 
expected to take up the Senate 
version in the coming weeks. 

The action came a day before 
Thursday’s scheduled Senate 
vote on a House-passed resolu¬ 
tion to block Trump’s national 
emergency declaration to pay for 
a wall on the border with Mexico. 
That resolution is likely to receive 


enough Republican votes to pass, 
and Trump has said he will also 
veto it. 

These would be the first vetoes 


of Trump’s presidency, as Repub¬ 
licans in Congress have generally 
been reluctant to oppose the pres¬ 
ident. Yet neither measure ap¬ 


pears to have enough Republican 
support to override a veto, in part 
because the president remains 
popular with GOP voters. 

Yemen resolution co-sponsor 
Bernie Sanders, of Vermont, noted 
that the Senate also approved the 
measure in December, but the 
House — then controlled by Re¬ 
publicans — didn’t take it up. 

“Yemen is now experiencing 
the worst humanitarian disaster 
on the planet” as a result of the 
war, Sanders, who is seeking the 
Democratic presidential nomi¬ 
nation, said on the Senate floor 
shortly before the vote. “And 
today, equally important, we can 
finally begin the process of reas¬ 
serting Congress’ responsibility 
over war-making.” 

The Pentagon in November 
yielded to criticism and stopped 
providing midair refueling for 
planes in the Saudi-led coalition, 
but it continues to offer targeting 
intelligence. 

“Our country has actually 
made the crisis worse,” said Sen. 


Mike Lee, of Utah, the Republi¬ 
can co-sponsor of the measure. 
The U.S. tells the Saudis “what to 
bomb, what to hit, and what and 
who to take out,” he said. 

Senate M^ority Leader Mitch 
McConnell said he opposed the 
resolution, calling it “unneces¬ 
sary and counterproductive” 
and arguing that it would make it 
harder to bring an end to the war 
because it would reduce U.S. dip¬ 
lomatic leverage in the region. 

“We should not use this spe¬ 
cific vote on a specific policy de¬ 
cision as some proxy for all the 
Senate’s broad feelings about for¬ 
eign affairs,” said McConnell, of 
Kentucky. 

The vote is one of several in re¬ 
cent months challenging Trump 
on foreign policy. McConnell 
pushed an amendment to a pack¬ 
age of defense bills in January 
that reinforced U.S. support for 
the fight against Islamic State 
and al-Qaida in Syria and Af¬ 
ghanistan after Trump said he 
would withdraw forces there. 
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Colleges, firms seeking distance from admissions scandal 


By Michael Melia 
AND Andrew Dalton 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — CoUeges and 
companies moved swiftly to dis¬ 
tance themselves from employees 
swept up in a nationwide college 
admissions scheme, many of them 
coaches accused of taking bribes 
and others prominent parents ac¬ 
cused of angling to get their chil¬ 
dren into top schools by portraying 
them as recruited athletes. 

That celebrities were among the 
accused parents — actresses Lori 
Loughlin and Felicity Huffman 
headline the hst — created much 
buzz, but other parents charged 


included people prominent in law, 
finance, fashion, manufacturing 
and other fields — people who 
could afford the steep price. 

At least nine athletic coaches 
and 33 parents were among those 
charged. Some parents spent hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars, as 
much as $6.5 million, to guarantee 
their children’s admission, offi¬ 
cials said. 

“Every student deserves to be 
considered on their individual 
merits when applying to college, 
and it’s disgraceful to see anyone 
breaking the law to give their 
children an advantage over oth¬ 
ers,’’ U.S. Education Secretary 
Betsy DeVos said in a statement 


Wednesday. “The department is 
looking closely at this issue and 
working to determine if any of our 
regulations have been violated.” 

At a brief court appearance 
Wednesday, a judge allowed 
Loughlin to be released on $1 mil- 
hon bond and travel to the area 
around Vancouver, Canada, to 
work but otherwise imposed strict 
travel restrictions. Magistrate 
Judge Steven Kim said Loughhn 
must surrender her passport in 
December, inform the court of her 
travel plans and provide evidence 
of where she’s been if asked. 

Prosecutors allege she and her 
husband, fashion designer Mos- 
simo Giannulli, paid $500,000 to 


have their daughters labeled as 
crew team recruits at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern Cahfomia even 
though neither is a rower. 

Among the other parents 
charged was Gordon Caplan, of 
Greenwich, Conn., co-chairman 
of the law firm Willkie Farr & Gal¬ 
lagher, based in New York. Caplan 
“will have no further firm man¬ 
agement responsibilities,” the firm 
said in a statement Wednesday. 

Telephone messages seeking 
comment have been left with Ca¬ 
plan, who is accused of paying 
$75,000 to get a test supervisor to 
correct the answers on his daugh¬ 
ter’s ACT exam after she took it. 

Many of the coaches were 


quickly fired or suspended by the 
colleges. Prosecutors said the col¬ 
leges themselves are not targets of 
the continuing investigation. 

Federal prosecutors said par¬ 
ents paid admissions consultant 
William “Rick” Singer millions 
of dollars to bribe their children’s 
way into college. 

Some of the payouts went to 
coaches and administrators to 
falsely make their children look 
like star athletes, and Singer also 
hired ringers to take college en¬ 
trance exams for students and 
paid off insiders at testing centers 
to correct students’ answers, au¬ 
thorities said. 


Beto O’Rourke enters 2020 presidential race attempting bipartisan appeal 


By Will Weissert 

Associated Press 

AUSTIN, Texas — Former Texas Dem¬ 
ocratic Rep. Beto O’Rourke announced 
Thursday that he’s running for president 
in 2020, pledging to win over voters from 
both m^or parties as he tries to translate 
his political celebrity into a formidable 
White House bid. 

Until he challenged Republican Sen. Ted 
Cruz last year, O’Rourke was little known 
outside his hometown of El Paso. But the 


Spanish-speaking 46-year-old former 
punk rocker became a sensation during a 
campaign that used grass-roots organizing 
and social media savvy to mobilize young 
voters and minorities. He got within 3 per¬ 
centage points of upsetting Cruz in the 
nation’s largest red state — and shattered 
fundraising records in the process — im¬ 
mediately fueling chatter that he could 
have higher ambitions. 

“This is going to be a positive campaign 
that seeks to bring out the very best from 
every single one of us, that seeks to unite 


a very divided country,” O’Rourke said 
in a video announcement with his wife 
on a couch. “We saw the power of this in 
Texas.” 

Weeks of teasing an announcement are 
behind him, but O’Rourke now must prove 
whether the energy he brought to the 
Texas campaign will resonate on a much 
larger stage. 

For all the buzz associated with his can¬ 
didacy, the former three-term congress¬ 
man hasn’t demonstrated much skill in 
domestic or foreign policy. And, as a white 


man, he’s entering a field that has been cel¬ 
ebrated for its diverse roster of women and 
people of color. 

O’Rourke’s entry is already reverberat¬ 
ing around the crowded field of Democrat¬ 
ic presidential hopefuls. California Sen. 
Kamala Harris singled him out by name in 
a Thursday email to supporters, noting that 
a “record number of women and people of 
color” are running and adding she was 
looking forward to “substantive debates” 
with candidates including “the newest to 
join the race today, Beto O’Rourke.” 
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Storm: More than 
25 states affected 



FROM FRONT PAGE 

About 200 vehicles were dis¬ 
abled on Interstate 25 near Colo¬ 
rado Springs, and many more 
drivers were being rescued on 
secondary roads, said Kyle Les¬ 
ter with the transportation de¬ 
partment’s Division of Highway 
Maintenance. 

One of the stranded drivers was 
Bria McKenzie, 22, who with her 
mother, brother and sister was 
stuck in her car for more than two 
hours on a hilly road in Colorado 
Springs. She said the snow was so 
blinding and numbing, and the 
wind was whipping so hard, she 
didn’t feel safe walking to a hos¬ 
pital that was just down the road. 

“It was just like every second 
you were out there, it felt like 
parts of you were just freezing,” 
she said. 

McKenzie and her family were 
eventually rescued by her father 
in his pickup. 

The window-rattling storm 
brought blizzards, floods and 
a tornado across more than 25 
states Wednesday, stretching 
from the northern Rocky Moun¬ 
tains to Texas and beyond. 

“This is a very epic cyclone,” 
said Greg Carbin, chief of fore¬ 
cast operations for the National 


Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration’s Weather Predic¬ 
tion Center. “We’re looking at 
something that will go down in 
the history books.” 

Scores of motorists took refuge 
at truck stops in eastern Wyoming 
while blowing snow forced por¬ 
tions of m^or highways to close 
in Colorado, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
flights were canceled at Denver 
International Airport, and nearly 
40 were grounded in Colorado 
Springs. 

The wind-whipped storm 
forced schools and government 
offices across the state to close 
for the day and cut power to sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand homes 
and businesses. Xcel Energy 
spokesman Mark Stutz said zero 
visibility made conditions dif¬ 
ficult for repair workers, and it 
could take days to restore power 
to everyone. 

The culprit was a sudden and 
severe drop in ground-level air 
pressure in Colorado, the most 
pronounced dive since 1950, 
Carbin said. It was caused by a 
combination of the jet stream and 
normal conditions in the wind 
shadow of the Rockies. 

Air rushed into the low-pres¬ 


sure area and then rose into the 
atmosphere. 

“It’s like a vacuum cleaner, 
really,” Carbin said. When that 
much air rushes higher into the 
atmosphere, it causes severe 
weather. 

Meteorologists call the rapid 
change in pressure a “bomb cy¬ 
clone” or “bombogenesis.” 

Parts of seven states were 


under blizzard warnings, and 20 
states were under some level of 
high wind alert, Carbin said. 

A tornado in New Mexico 
ripped roofs from buildings in the 
small town of Dexter, about 200 
miles southwest of Albuquerque. 
Authorities said five people were 
hurt, but none of the injuries was 
life-threatening. A dairy eutha¬ 
nized about 150 cows injured by 


the tornado. 

Chaves County Sheriff Mike 
Herrington said the tornado 
“took out” about 10 homes on one 
street. 

High winds knocked 25 rail¬ 
road freight cars off a bridge into 
a mostly dry riverbed near Logan 
in northeast New Mexico. No one 
was injured. New Mexico State 
Police said. 


Arkansas, Utah lawmakers 
pass 18-week abortion bans 


US immigration agents find 
ways around ‘sanctuary’ laws 


Associated Press 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Lawmakers in 
Arkansas and Utah sent their governors leg¬ 
islation Wednesday banning most abortions 
18 weeks into a woman’s pregnancy, moving 
the states closer to enacting bans that could 
be among the strictest in the country. 

The Arkansas House gave final approv¬ 
al by an 86-1 vote to the bill there, which 
Republican Gov. Asa 
Hutchinson has said 
he supports. Arkansas 
already bans abor¬ 
tion 20 weeks into a 
woman’s pregnancy. 

Hutchinson told re¬ 
porters he believed 
the restriction would 
likely survive a court 
challenge. 

“It’s within the sec¬ 
ond trimester that 
states are allowed 
to pass restrictions on, and this, with the 
science we have today it seems like a very 
appropriate restriction,” Hutchinson said 
before the measure passed the House. 

The House had approved an earlier ver¬ 
sion of the bill and on Wednesday backed 
an amendment adding exceptions for rape 
and incest. The measure already included 
an exception for medical emergencies. 

The 18-week bans would be the strictest 
in the country if enacted, though proposals 
to ban abortion earlier in a woman’s preg¬ 
nancy are advancing in several other state 
legislatures. 

Utah also passed an 18-week ban with ex¬ 
ceptions for rape, incest, life of the mother 
and fatal fetal defects on Wednesday, send¬ 


ing it to Republican Gov. Gary Herbert. He 
hasn’t said whether he’ll sign it, though he 
has said he’s generally against abortion. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
of Utah responded to the vote by saying 
it would sue over the measure if Herbert 
signs it. Opponents have warned the mea¬ 
sure could embroil the state in a costly law¬ 
suit if signed into law, though supporters in 
the GOP-dominated Legislature argue it’s 
worth it to reduce the number of second- 
trimester abortions. 

Another abortion measure banning the 
procedure if the only reason is a diagnosis 
of Down syndrome has also been passed by 
Utah lawmakers and is on the governor’s 
desk, though it would go into effect only if a 
similar measure is upheld elsewhere. 

In Arkansas, the 18-week proposal is 
among several abortion restrictions that 
have moved quickly through the m^ority- 
Republican Legislature. Hutchinson last 
month signed into law a measure banning 
abortion in the state if the US. Supreme 
Court overturns its landmark 1973 Roe 
V. Wade decision legalizing the procedure 
nationwide. 

Abortion rights groups called the ban an 
unconstitutional attempt to challenge the 
Roe V. Wade decision. 

“Arkansas already has some of the most 
extreme anti-abortion restrictions in the 
country, as well as some of the nation’s 
highest rates of teen pregnancy and mater¬ 
nal mortality,” Gloria Pedro, Arkansas lob¬ 
byist for Planned Parenthood Great Plains 
Votes, said in a statement. “Instead of con¬ 
tinuing to attack access to safe, legal abor¬ 
tion, lawmakers should focus on improving 
Arkansans’ health. 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX—Two years after New Mexi¬ 
co’s largest county barred local law enforce¬ 
ment from cooperating with immigration 
authorities, its leaders learned that the poli¬ 
cy was being subverted from within. 

Staff members at the Bernalillo County 
jail in Albuquerque were still granting im¬ 
migration authorities access to its database 
and, in some cases, tipping them off when a 
person of interest was being released. 

“I was surprised and horrified,” said 
Maggie Hart Stebbins, chairwoman of the 
Bernalillo County Commission. “Individual 
employees do not have the freedom to pick 
and choose what they want to observe.” 

The disclosure last month cast a spot¬ 
light on an often overlooked way in which 
immigration officials around the US. 
may be getting around local “sanctuary” 
policies — through informal relationships 
with police and others willing to cooperate 
when they’re not supposed to. Immigration 
activists say they have seen it places like 
Philadelphia, Chicago and several commu¬ 
nities in California, which has a statewide 
sanctuary law. 

On Wednesday, the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union reported that emails show 
that a detective in Orange County, Calif, 
regularly looked up license plate informa¬ 
tion for an immigration officer. 

“Often people underestimate the infor¬ 
mal relationship between ICE and local law 
enforcement,” said Sara Cullinane, director 
of the immigrant-rights organization Make 
the Road New Jersey. She said a m^or way 
to make sure immigrant-friendly ordi¬ 
nances are being obeyed is training officers 
about what they can and cannot do. 


More than 100 local governments around 
the country have adopted a variety of sanc¬ 
tuary rules barring police and jails from 
cooperating with immigration authorities, 
often by refusing to hold people arrested 
on local charges past their release date at 
the request of immigration officers who in¬ 
tend to pick them up. 

Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
says these types of policies have made the 
streets less safe. The restrictions have also 
led the agency in the past couple of years to 
find other ways to make arrests, such as by 
staking out courthouses for immigrants, a 
practice ICE had generally avoided. 

In 2017, the governing commission in 
Bernalillo County, population 680,000, 
barred the use of county money, resources 
or personnel to enforce civil immigration 
laws. County employees are not allowed to 
investigate, question or apprehend people 
based on their immigration status. 

Last month, Bernalillo County passed 
another resolution further restricting 
county workers from sharing any sort of 
information regarding immigration status. 
A day later, on Feb. 27, the jail administra¬ 
tion notified county leaders that it learned, 
while discussing the latest resolution with 
jail staff, that some had still been working 
with ICE in an informal way. 

Staff members let immigration officers 
walk beyond the public areas of the jail and 
use the county computers, where they had 
logins to access inmate information such 
as names, places of birth and addresses. 
On occasion, staff would call immigration 
officers to let them know when an inmate 
was being released. 

The county now bars ICE from going 
anywhere past the public areas. 



Hutchinson 
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Boeing's newest plane now its biggest worry 



JoHNSON/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The Navy’s P-8A Poseidon is based on an earlier version of Boeing’s 737 aircraft. 

Navy says its aircraft not affected 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

U.S. Navy aircraft based on Boeing 737 jetliner 
designs are not affected by the grounding of ci¬ 
vilian planes, a Naval Air Forces spokesman said 
Thursday. 

The Federal Aviation Administration issued 
an emergency order Wednesday grounding 737 
Max planes following a crash Sunday in Ethiopia 
that killed 157 people. 

Navy P-8A Poseidons and C-40 Clippers are 
based on 737 designs that are different than the 
grounded aircraft, Naval Air Forces spokesman 
Lt. Travis Callaghan said in an email. 

“The Navy’s P-8A Poseidon is not based on the 
737-800MAX that is currently the focus of the 
recent civil aviation accidents, therefore any po¬ 
tential issues with that aircraft would not affect 
the P-8,’’ he said. “Additionally, it would not af¬ 
fect our fleet of C-40 Clippers, which are based 


on a different 737 model as well.’’ 

The P-8A, an anti-submarine patrol and recon¬ 
naissance aircraft, is a version of the commercial 
737-800 airliner that the Navy first deployed in 
December 2013 to replace the older P-3 Orion, 
according to Boeing’s website. 

The FAA certified the 737 Max 8, the first in 
the Max series, for commercial service in March 
2017, according to Boeing. 

The C-40, which first deployed in 2001, sup¬ 
ports the fleet with long-range airlift of cargo 
and passengers, according to Naval Air Systems 
Command. 

The Navy showed off the Poseidon at airshows in 
India and Australia last month. A P-8A, assigned 
to Patrol Squadron 16, was scheduled to partici¬ 
pate in anti-submarine drills with the Royal Navy 
and Japan Maritime Self-Defense Force in the 
western Pacific, according to a Navy statement. 


By Tom Krisher, Zeke 

Miller and Rob Gillies 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Boeing’s 
newest version of its best-sell¬ 
ing airliner ever was supposed 
to boost its fortunes for years to 
come. 

Instead it has turned into the 
company’s biggest headache, with 
more than 40 countries — includ¬ 
ing the U.S., which had been one 
of the last holdouts — grounding 
the 737 Max 8 after a second fatal 
crash proved one too many. 

On Wednesday, the U.S. Feder¬ 
al Aviation Administration issued 
an emergency order keeping the 
planes on the tarmac after refus¬ 
ing to do so in the days immedi¬ 
ately following the crash of a Max 
8 operated by Ethiopian Airlines 
that left 157 people dead. 

The agency said what made the 
difference was new, enhanced 
satellite tracking data and physi¬ 
cal evidence on the ground that 
linked the Ethiopian jet’s move¬ 
ments to those of an Indonesian 
Lion Air flight that plunged into 
the Java Sea in October and killed 
189 people. 

“That evidence aligns the Ethi¬ 
opian flight closer to Lion Air, 
what we know happened to Lion 
Air,” said Daniel Elwell, acting 
FAA administrator. 

Officials at Lion Air have said 
sensors on their plane produced 
erroneous information on its last 
four flights, triggering an auto¬ 
matic nose-down command that 
the pilots were unable to over¬ 
come on its final voyage. 

The French air accident in¬ 
vestigation authority, known by 
its French acronym BEA, said 
Thursday it will handle the anal¬ 
ysis of the black boxes retrieved 
from the crash site. 

A BEA official told The Associ¬ 
ated Press the black boxes have 
already arrived in France but 
gave no time frame on how long 
the analysis could take. The BEA 
has experience with global air 
crashes, and its expertise is often 
sought whenever an Airbus plane 
crashes because the manufactur¬ 
er is based in France. 

Since the Max debuted in 2017, 
Boeing has delivered more than 
350 of the aircraft in several ver¬ 
sions that vary by size. Dozens of 
airlines around the world have 
embraced the plane for its fuel ef¬ 
ficiency and utility for short and 
medium-haul flights. 

The groundings will have a far- 
reaching financial impact on Boe¬ 
ing, at least in the short term, said 


John Cox, a veteran pilot and CEO 
of Safety Operating Systems. 

In addition to the planes that 
have been grounded, there are 
more than 4,600 Boeing 737 Max 
8 planes on backlog that are not 
yet delivered to airlines. 

“There are delivery dates that 
aren’t being met, there’s usage of 
the aircraft that’s not being met, 
and all the supply chain things 
that Boeing so carefully crafted,” 


Cox said. “If they can’t deliver 
the airplanes, where do they put 
the extra engines and the extra 
fuselage and the extra electrical 
components?” 

Affected airlines also may come 
knocking on Boeing’s door claim¬ 
ing damages. Norwegian Airlines 
said it would pursue reimburse¬ 
ment from Boeing for lost busi¬ 
ness and if other carriers follow 
suit, that could be costly. Whether 


airlines would be successful with 
such claims depends on the de¬ 
tails of the contracts those car¬ 
riers have with Boeing, said Dan 
Rose, partner at Kreindler & Kre- 
indler, an aviation law firm. 

“One way or another, whether 
there’s a contractual provision 
that covers it or not, there are al¬ 
most certainly going to be claims 
made against them,” Rose said. 

In a research note earlier this 


week, Morgan Stanley called the 
grounding of the fleet a “worst- 
case scenario” that would disrupt 
near-term profitability because 
the 737 covers 70 percent of Boe¬ 
ing’s commercial production. The 
Max fleet was expected to make 
up most of the 737 deliveries this 
year and all deliveries over the 
next three years, according to data 
compiled by Morgan Stanley. 

Shares in Chicago-based Boe¬ 
ing ended up $1.73 or about 0.5 
percent, at $377.14 Wednesday 
after they lost more than 11 per¬ 
cent in the first two days this 
week. The stock is still up 17 per¬ 
cent for the year. 

Boeing issued a statement say¬ 
ing it supported the FAA’s deci¬ 
sion even though it “continues 
to have full confidence” in the 
planes’ safety. 

The company also said it had 
recommended the suspension of 
the Max fleet after consultations 
with the government. 

The FAA was under intense 
pressure to ground the planes and 
resisted even after Canada re¬ 
lented on Wednesday and agreed 
to bar the Max from the air, leav¬ 
ing the U.S. almost alone. 

The agency, which prides itself 
on making data-driven decisions, 
had maintained there was noth¬ 
ing to show the Boeing jets were 
unsafe, and flights continued. 

But President Donald Trump, 
who announced the grounding, 
was briefed that same day on 
new developments by Elwell and 
Transportation Secretary Elaine 
Chao, and they determined the 
planes should be grounded, the 
White House said. Trump spoke 
afterward with Boeing CEO 
Dennis Muilenberg and Boeing 
signed on. 

“At the end of the day, it is a de¬ 
cision that has the full support of 
the secretary, the president and 
the FAA as an agency,” Elwell 
said. 

While early satellite track¬ 
ing data showed similarities be¬ 
tween the Ethiopian jet’s flight 
path and that of Lion Air, Elwell 
said the FAA was skeptical of the 
low-resolution images. The data 
showed movements that weren’t 
consistent with how airplanes fly, 
Elwell said. 

On Wednesday, global air traf¬ 
fic surveillance company Air- 
eon, Boeing and the U.S. National 
Transportation Safety Board 
were able to enhance the initial 
data and make it more precise “to 
create a description of the flight 
that made it similar enough to 
Lion Air,” Elwell said. 


‘Empire’ actor pleads not guilty to lying about attack 


Associated Press 

CHICAGO — “Empire” actor Jussie 
Smollett pleaded not guilty Thursday to 
charges accusing him of lying to the police 
about being the victim of a racist and ho¬ 
mophobic attack in downtown Chicago a 
few weeks ago. 

Lawyer Tina Glandian entered the plea 
on behalf of the 36-year-old actor during 
a hearing in Cook County Circuit Court 
after Judge Steven Watkins was assigned 


to oversee the case, including the trial. 

Watkins granted Smollett’s request to be 
allowed to meet with lawyers in New York 
and California, but said the actor must give 
the court at least 48 hours’ prior notice. He 
scheduled the next hearing for April 17. 

Smollett is charged with 16 counts of dis¬ 
orderly conduct. 

Prosecutors allege that Smollett, who is 
black and gay and plays the gay character 
Jamal Lyon on the hit Fox TV show, hired 


two friends to help him stage the attack 
on him in downtown Chicago early on the 
morning of Jan. 29. They say Smollett was 
unhappy about his salary and wanted to 
drum up publicity to help his career. 

Smollett has denied that he staged the 
attack and maintains he is innocent. His 
attorneys have called the charges against 
him “prosecutorial overkill.” 

There were several supporters outside 
the courthouse doors as Smollett arrived 


for the hearing, including some who waved 
signs. 

Activist Wisdom Cole led a few chants in 
support of the actor, the black community 
and the LGBT community. 

“Jussie has been a person of high caliber 
and character. He comes from an activist 
family. He has a consistent track record 
and history of supporting marginalized 
people ... and so his track record is not on 
par with the idea of a hoax,” she said. 
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Medical delivery robot becomes newest worker at University of Texas hospital 



Agata Rozga, of Diligent Robotics, points out features on the robot. 


By John Wayne Ferguson 

The Galveston County (Texas) Daily News 

GALVESTON, Texas 
he newest worker on the ninth 
floor of the University of Texas 
Medical Branch’s Jennie Sealy 
Hospital has only one arm and 
needs a set of wheels to roll around. 

The Galveston County Daily News re¬ 
ported that despite the odd look, the medi¬ 
cal branch hopes Moxi, a robot that was 
recently introduced to the floor, can help 
ease workloads on the nurses. 

Moxi was built and designed by Austin- 
based Diligent Robotics, and arrived this 
month in Galveston for a 30-day testing 
period. The goal of the trial is to help the 
robot better develop into a tool that could 
be useful in hospitals. 

Moxi isn’t treating patients, administer¬ 
ing medication or doing other tasks that 
require interactions with patients. Rather, 
the robot is tasked with delivery duties. 

If a room needs new linens, Moxi can go 
get them, using the grabber on the end of 
its arm. If a nurse forgot a syringe kit, Moxi 
can be sent to retrieve that, too. The goal of 
using the robot is to cut down on the time 
nurses have to spend away from patients, 
said Agata Rozga, of Diligent Robotics. 

“We designed Moxi to be kind of a sup¬ 
portive member of the clinical care team,” 
Rozga said. “The goal of Moxi is to think 
about what are some of the more routine 
kinds of logistical tasks that take nurses 
and patient care techs away from the 
bedside.” 

Moxi was designed to be a friendly look¬ 


ing, social robot, said Vivian Chu, chief 
technology officer for Diligent Robotics. 
Its “face” and body are all rounded cor¬ 
ners, not unlike EVE, the little floating 
robot from Disney’s hit movie “WALL-E.” 

Moxi’s eyes are blue-green lights and 
can change into little heart emoticons 
when it’s “listening” to someone. It can’t 
talk to people but does chirp at passersby, 
not unlike R2-D2 of “Star Wars” fame. 

Much of what Moxi does is automated, 
although for the trial period, a Diligent Ro¬ 


botics employee will be following the robot 
to observe. 

“It’s really neat how it will be part of the 
team,” said Morgan Stang, a nurse clini¬ 
cian. “I think it will be very helpful. I think 
it’s something new so I think everyone is 
trying to figure out how a robot can inter¬ 
act with humans.” 

Moxi’s already a hit on the floor, Stang 
said. Patients, visitors and staff members 
have stopped by the unit to meet and pose 
for pictures with the robot. 


Moxi isn’t taking away anyone’s job right 
now, medical branch officials said. 

“We want people to be taking care of 
people,” Rozga said 

Tools like Moxi represent recent leaps 
in technology that have allowed robots to 
enter new types of workplaces, said De- 
zhan Song, a professor of computer science 
and robotics at Texas A&M University. 

“The trend of the robotics industry is 
penetration into nontraditional domains,” 
Song said. “Traditionally, robots live on 
factory floors, but modem technology is 
gradually making it feasible to be used like 
this.” 

Faster wireless networks, smaller com¬ 
puter chips and touch-screen controls all 
are among the advances that are leading 
to more robots being in more places. Song 
said. 

Hospitals are likely to be among early 
adopters of robots because there is a lot of 
funding available for medical tools. Song 
said. The medical industry is probably be¬ 
hind only the military in terms of introduc¬ 
ing robots to the workplace, he said. 

Moxi has been in development for about 
a year, though its technology represents 
close to 10 years of advances in robotics, 
Rozga said. 

Moxi’s time in Galveston is scheduled 
to be a short stay. After about a month, 
the robot will be taken off the floor and 
the team from Diligent will take the data 
it gathered to make improvements to the 
design. 

“We really are trying to understand, on 
a deeper level, what all the opportunities 
are,” Rozga said. 
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Gambino crime family figure 
Tranky Boy' Cali slain in NY 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A man said by 
federal prosecutors to have been 
a top leader of New York’s notori¬ 
ous Gambino crime family was 
shot and killed Wednesday on 
Staten Island. 

Francesco “Franky Boy” Cali, 
53, was found with multiple gun¬ 
shot wounds to his body at his 
home in the borough’s Todt Hill 
section just after 9 p.m. 

Cali was taken to a hospital 
where he was pronounced dead. 
There have been no arrests. 

Federal prosecutors in Brook¬ 
lyn had referred to Cali in court 


filings in recent years as the un¬ 
derboss of the Gambino organi¬ 
zation, related through marriage 
to the Inzerillo clan in the Sicil¬ 
ian Mafia. 

Multiple press accounts since 
2015 said Cali had ascended to 
the top spot in the gang, although 
he never faced a criminal charge 
saying so. 

His only mob-related criminal 
conviction came a decade ago 
when Cali pleaded guilty in an 
extortion conspiracy involving 
a failed attempt to build a NAS¬ 
CAR track on Staten Island. 

He was sentenced to 16 months 
in federal prison and was re¬ 


leased in 2009. 

The last crime family boss to 
be shot in New York City was 
Paul Castellano. The Gambino 
crime boss was assassinated out¬ 
side Sparks Steakhouse in Man¬ 
hattan in 1985. 

The Gambino Family was once 
among the most powerful crimi¬ 
nal organizations in the U.S., but 
federal prosecutions in the 1980s 
and 1990s sent its top leaders to 
prison and diminished its reach. 

Cali died a virtual unknown 
compared with his swaggering 
1980s-era predecessor, the cus¬ 
tom-tailored tabloid regular John 
Gotti. 
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iaif’RE hiring 

job openings in the Paciji 

STARSK^STRIPES. 


Multimedia Sales Manager, NF-04 (World Wide) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $70,000 per year 



Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for the development and performance of all 
sales activities in the assigned market. If you 
have previous supervisory experience and you 
have experience with revenue management 
then this is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Ability to speak conversational 
Japanese is a plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.aov/GetJobA/iewDetails/522721200 


Supervisory Interactive Media Specialist, NF-04 

(Local Japan) - US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $69,000 per year 





Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
workout of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for providing graphics and multimedia 
technical support to assist in developing, 
coordinating and implementing a 
comprehensive graphic design package for 
external and internal customers. If you have 
previous supervisory experience and you have 
experience working with Adobe Creative 
Cloud Suite: Illustrator, Photoshop, 
Dreamweaver, HTML & Flash scripts, then 
please apply for this exciting opportunity. 
Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.qov/GetJob/ViewDetails/513273900 


Multimedia Consultant, NF-04 (Local Okinawa) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $35,900 - 37,000 plus commissions per year 



S0 Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Okinawa office. If selected for 
this NF-04 position you will be responsible for 
providing client program solutions by mixing 
appropriate amounts of newspaper print, web 
and other digital applications, special 
magazines, inserts, commercial print, 
circulation, events and other promotions that 
fit within the client's budget. If you have three 
years of related experience or a bachelor's 
degree in marketing, advertising or related 
discipline AND one year of experience, then 
this golden opportunity could be yours. 

Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
strong plus but not required. 

https://www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ViewDetails/521852500 


All "DMA/Stars and Stripes" Job announcements listed here! 



https://www.usaiobs.qov/Search?a=DD80 
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UK lawmakers to 
vote on request 
for Brexit delay 



Sunday Alamba/AP 


A child is rescued from the rubble of a collapsed building in Lagos, Nigeria, on Wednesday. 

Search continues for survivors of 
Nigerian school building collapse 


By Danica Kirka 

AND RaF CaSERT 
Associated Press 

LONDON — British lawmak¬ 
ers faced another tumultuous 
day Thursday ahead of a vote 
on whether to request a delay to 
the country’s scheduled depar¬ 
ture from the European Union 
and Prime Minister Theresa 
May struggles to shore up her 
authority. 

The vote comes a day after cha¬ 
otic scenes in the House of Com¬ 
mons when lawmakers voted to 
rule out leaving the EU without 
an agreement on future relations. 
Twelve government ministers ab¬ 
stained rather than support May’s 
bid to preserve the no-deal op¬ 
tion, while another voted against, 
and resigned. 

After Wednesday night’s vote 
May said Parliament faced a 
“fundamental choice” — a “short, 
technical extension” if lawmakers 
approve a divorce deal with the 
EU in the next week, or a much 
longer delay if they don’t. 

Britain is currently scheduled 
to leave the EU on March 29 in 
line with the Article 50 process 
that governs a country’s two-year 
process to leave the bloc. 

The only deal currently avail¬ 
able is the one May negotiated 
over the past two years but Par¬ 
liament has twice overwhelm¬ 
ingly rejected it. British media 
reported Thursday that the prime 
minister is preparing for a third 
vote on her plan, seeking to win 


over opponents in her own party 
as well as the Democratic Union¬ 
ist Party of Northern Ireland. 

Conservative lawmaker George 
Freeman suggested that May 
should promise to quit to get her 
deal through. 

“This chaos can’t continue,” 
Freeman said in a tweet. “Some¬ 
thing has to give.” 

May warned Brexit support¬ 
ers who oppose her deal that if no 
withdrawal agreement is passed 
in the coming days, the extension 
could then last a long time and 
could mean Brexit never actually 
happens. 

Any delay in the Brexit process 
would require the unanimous 
approval of all 27 remaining EU 
member states, which in effect 
gives the bloc the power to dictate 
the terms of an extension. 

EU officials have indicated 
they would approve an extension 
if there were a specific reason 
for one, but that they don’t want 
to provide more time for political 
bickering in Britain. 

Donald Tusk, the president of 
the European Council, on Thurs¬ 
day raised the possibility of a long 
delay to allow Britain to change 
course. 

Tusk said in a tweet that, in con¬ 
sultations ahead of next week’s 
summit of EU leaders in Brus¬ 
sels, he will appeal to EU leaders 
“to be open to a long extension if 
the UK. finds it necessary to re¬ 
think its Brexit strategy and build 
consensus about it.” 


By Sam Olukoya 

AND LeKAN OyEKANMI 
Associated Press 

LAGOS, Nigeria — Search and 
rescue work continued in Nige¬ 
ria on Thursday after a building 
containing a school collapsed 
with scores of children said to be 
inside. 

Eight people were dead and 37 
were rescued, a National Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency 
spokesman said late Wednesday. 

An unknown number remained 
missing. Frantic efforts went on 
overnight to find signs of life in 
the debris. 

It was not yet known what 
caused the collapse of the three- 


story building in a densely crowd¬ 
ed neighborhood at the heart 
of Nigeria’ commercial capital, 
Lagos. 

Building collapses are all too 
common in the West African na¬ 
tion, where new construction 
often goes up without regulatory 
oversight. 

Lagos state Gov. Akinwunmi 
Ambode has said the building, 
which had been marked for demo¬ 
lition, was classified as residen¬ 
tial and the school was operating 
illegally on the top two floors. 

Anguished families crowded 
around the flattened remains 
of the building. The crowd had 
cheered on Wednesday as dust- 


covered, shocked-looking chil¬ 
dren were carried out one by 
one. Other bodies hung limp over 
workers’ shoulders. 

As many as 100 children had 
been in the primary school on the 
building’s top floors, witnesses 
said. Some authorities disputed 
that, but all grieved. 

“It touches one to lose pre¬ 
cious lives in any kind of mishap, 
particularly those so young and 
tender,” Nigerian President Mu- 
hammadu Buhari said. 

The collapse came as Buhari, 
newly elected to a second term as 
president, tries to improve inef¬ 
ficient infrastructure in Africa’s 
most populous nation. 


South Korean police question 2 K-pop stars in sex scandals 



Ahn Young-joon/AP 


K-pop singer Jung Joon-young, center, arrives at the Seoul 
Metropolitan Police Agency in South Korea on Thursday. 


By Hyung-Jin Kim 

Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — Police 
on Thursday questioned two K- 
pop stars over interlocking sex 
scandals that have fascinated 
South Korea and prompted both 
men to announce they are retiring 
from the entertainment industry. 

Seungri, a member of the su¬ 
perstar group Big Bang, bowed 
deeply at a Seoul police station 
before more than 100 journalists. 
Police said they are investigat¬ 
ing allegations that the 28-year- 
old attempted to arrange illegal 
sexual services for his business 
investors. 

“I once again lower my head 
and apologize to the people and 
all others who were hurt,” Seun¬ 
gri said before entering the police 
station. “I’ll faithfully undergo an 
investigation and give sincere an¬ 
swers” to police questioning. 

In South Korea, celebri¬ 
ties involved in scandals often 


issue public apologies even as 
they maintain their innocence. 
Seungri, whose real name is 
Lee Seung-hyun, has denied the 
sexual bribery allegation but 
announced his retirement on 
Monday. 


Earlier Thursday, fellow K-pop 
star Jung Joon-young, 29, came 
to the police station to be ques¬ 
tioned about an allegation that he 
secretly filmed himself having 
sex with women and then shared 
the videos with friends in private 


group chats. 

“I feel very sorry for causing 
concern to the people and will 
faithfully undergo an investiga¬ 
tion,” Jung told reporters. “I’m 
sorry. I’m sorry.” 

Jung said in a statement 
Wednesday that he recorded the 
videos without the consent of the 
women in them. He apologized to 
the victims and to those he disap¬ 
pointed and angered. He also said 
he was retiring from the enter¬ 
tainment industry. 

Media reports have said Seun¬ 
gri was among the men in a Kakao 
Talk group chatroom where Jung 
posted his sex videos. Police said 
there were several Kakao Talk 
chatrooms involved but didn’t 
elaborate. 

The scandals have highlight¬ 
ed a dark side of South Korea’s 
booming yet ultra-competitive 
entertainment industry. South 
Korean pop songs, TV dramas 
and films are hugely popular in 
Asia and beyond, but male stars 


have faced allegations of sexual 
assault and abuse and reports 
have been made that female en¬ 
tertainers and trainees have been 
forced to provide sexual services 
to men in power. 

Many K-pop stars are recruited 
by talent agencies as teenagers, 
some when they are elementary 
school students, and they often 
sleep, eat and train together 
before making a debut. Some 
suicides have occurred among 
celebrities in the industry. 

Big Bang has been one of the 
most successful bands in K-pop 
since its debut in 2006, attract¬ 
ing huge, loyal followings in Asia 
and around the world. Forbes 
magazine reported in 2016 that 
the band took home $44 million 
in pretax earnings the previous 
year. 

Seungri has been engaged in 
diverse business ventures, in¬ 
cluding a ramen franchise and a 
dance academy, and enjoyed dis¬ 
playing his lavish lifestyle. 
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WORLD _ 

Malaysia won't drop case against Vietnamese in Kim killing 


By Eileen Ng 

Associated Press 

SHAH ALAM, Malaysia — Malaysia’s 
attorney general ordered the murder case 
to proceed against a Vietnamese woman 
accused in the killing of the estranged half 
brother of North Korea’s leader, prosecu¬ 
tors said in court Thursday. 

Prosecutor Iskandar Ahmad gave no ex¬ 
planation for the refusal to drop the murder 
charge against Doan Thi Huong, who is the 
only suspect in custody after the stunning 
decision Monday to drop the case against 
Indonesian Siti Aisyah. 

The decision to move forward with Hu¬ 
ong’s case was slammed by both her law¬ 
yer and Vietnam’s ambassador, who had 
hoped she would be given the same leni¬ 
ency as Aisyah. 

Ambassador Le Quy Quynh said he was 
“very disappointed” with the decision. He 
said Vietnam’s justice minister had written 


to the Malaysian attorney general seeking 
Huong’s release and that Vietnam would 
keep lobbying Malaysia to free her. 

“We will request Malaysia to have fair 
judgment and release her as soon as pos¬ 
sible,” he said. 

Huong’s lawyer, Hisyam Teh Poh Teik, 
was more blunt, telling the court the deci¬ 
sion was “perverse.” He said prosecutors 
were being unfair to Huong as her case 
was similar to Aisyah. 

“Very obviously, there is discrimination. 
The AG favored one party to the other,” 
Teh said. 

Huong and Aisyah were accused of 
smearing the toxic VX nerve agent on Kim 
Jong Nam’s face in an airport terminal in 
Kuala Lumpur on Feb. 13, 2017. They have 
said they thought they were taking part in 
a harmless prank for a TV show. 

They were the only people in custody 
after four North Korean suspects fled the 
country the same morning Kim was killed. 


Both women were charged separately but 
the charge against them is the same: that 
they had colluded with the four North Ko¬ 
rean suspects to murder Kim. 

A High Court judge last August had 
found there was enough evidence to infer 
that Aisyah, Huong and the four North 
Koreans engaged in a “well-planned con¬ 
spiracy” to kill Kim. 

Lawyers for the women argued that they 
were pawns in a political assassination 
with clear links to the North Korean Em¬ 
bassy in Kuala Lumpur, and that the pros¬ 
ecution failed to show the women had any 
intention to kill. Intent to kill is crucial to a 
murder charge under Malaysian law. 

Huong’s lawyer sought a deferment of 
the trial Thursday, saying she was unwell 
and needed medical treatment. He said 
Huong had slept only an hour a night since 
Aisyah’s release and was not in a position 
to testify. 

When asked by the judge if she was un¬ 


well, Huong stood in the dock and said she 
suffered from tension and stress. 

“I have no idea what is going on,” a tired 
and pale-looking Huong, who was wrapped 
in a red headscarf and a coat, said through 
an interpreter. 

The judge agreed to postpone the trial 
until April 1 but warned there should be no 
more delay. The defense phase of the trial 
was to have begun Monday. 

Huong was sobbing as she spoke to Viet¬ 
namese Embassy officials after Thursday’s 
court hearing ended. 

In Huong’s village in Vietnam, her fam¬ 
ily was crestfallen. 

“I had hoped for good news today but, 
unfortunately, there is none. I’m very sad 
and disappointed. I had hoped my daughter 
would be freed like the Indonesian woman,” 
said her father, Doan Van Thanh. 

Huong could face a death sentence if she 
is convicted. 


Australia says it won’t retrieve extremists 


Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia — Australia’s prime min¬ 
ister said on Thursday he won’t put officials in danger 
by retrieving extremists from the Middle East after 
an Australian Islamic State widow asked to bring her 
children home from a Syrian refugee camp. 

Prime Minister Scott Morrison’s response came 
after the Australian Broadcasting Corp. interviewed 
the woman in one of the refugee camps in northern 
Syria where she has lived with her toddler son and 
malnourished 6-month-old daughter since they fled 
the Syrian village of Baghouz where ISIS has been 
making its last stand. 

ABC said the 24-year-old woman refused to con¬ 
firm her identity and wore a veil during the interview, 
but it identified her Thursday as Zehra Duman. 


The woman said her daughter needs hospital treat¬ 
ment and she wanted to bring her back to Australia. 

“Nobody really cares about us here, and I under¬ 
stand the anger that they have toward a lot of us 
here,” the woman told ABC, referring to the Kurd¬ 
ish authorities’ treatment of tens of thousands of her 
fellow ISIS supporters in the camps. 

“But the kids don’t need to suffer,” she added. 

Morrison said Australians who take their families 
to war zones to fight with ISIS movement had to take 
responsibility for their actions. 

“The great tragedy of those who went and joined 
up with terrorists — to support terrorist causes 
through Daesh and have taken their families into 
war zones where they’re basically fighting against 
Australia — is they have placed their children in 
this horrendous position,” Morrison told reporters. 
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Tornado hits Germany 

A twister hits the town of Roetgen, Germany, in this still 
image from video taken Wednesday. A tornado described by 
firefighters as “brief but fierce” damaged about 30 houses in 
western Germany, leaving 10 uninhabitable. Authorities said 
Thursday that five people were slightly injured. 



Tnn, TeleNewsNetwork, dpa/AP 


Iraqi on trial over rape, 
killing of 14-year-old 

BERLIN — A rejected Iraqi 
asylum-seeker admitted killing a 
14-year-old local girl as he went 
on trial in Germany on Tuesday 
in a case that fueled tensions over 
migration. He denied raping her. 

Ali Bashar, 22, is accused of as¬ 
saulting and murdering Susanna 
Feldman in the western city of 
Wiesbaden in May. Bashar and 
his family abruptly left a home 
for asylum applicants in Germa¬ 
ny after the killing, and he was 
later extradited from Iraq. 

The defendant admitted to the 
Wiesbaden state court as his trial 
opened that he killed the girl, 
news agency dpa reported. 

“I don’t know how this could 
happen,” he said through an in¬ 
terpreter. He said that they had 
consensual sex before the killing. 

Bashar said he had met the girl 
through a mutual acquaintance 
about three months previously, 
that they had often spent time to¬ 
gether and he hadn’t known how 
old she was. 

There are no formal pleas in 
the German legal system. The 
trial is scheduled to last at least 
until early May. 

Bashar is believed to have ar¬ 
rived in Germany in October 
2015, at the height of the migrant 
influx to the country, and was ap¬ 
pealing the rejection of his asy¬ 
lum application at the time of the 
killing. 


Crematorium goes up in 
flames; bodies intact 

BERLIN — A fire at a crema¬ 
torium in southern Germany has 
caused significant damage to 
the building — but the 20 bodies 
stored inside remained intact. 

German news agency dpa re¬ 
ported Thursday that the cause of 
the overnight fire in Schwaebisch 
Hall, about 110 miles southeast 
of Frankfurt, was still being 
investigated. 

Dpa quoted regional police 
saying the bodies were largely 
unharmed by the blaze, which is 
estimated to have caused about 
$1.7 million in damages. 

Big tech companies 
cast as monopolies 

LONDON — Facebook, Google, 
Amazon and Apple are once again 
being cast as monopolies that 
have become too powerful for 
society’s good, a recurring theme 
that’s increasing the pressure to 
rein them in. 

A 150-page report commis¬ 
sioned by the British government 
depicts big digital companies in 
search, social media, advertis¬ 
ing and e-commerce as threats to 
competition, innovation and per¬ 
sonal privacy. 

Meanwhile, the music stream¬ 
ing service Spotify filed an anti¬ 
trust complaint in Europe against 
Apple, accusing it of stifling com¬ 
petition through its control over 
the iPhone’s operating system 


and app store. 

Wednesday’s dual attacks pro¬ 
vide more fodder in a worldwide 
debate about whether stricter 
rules need to be drawn up to 
handcuff or even break up lead¬ 
ing tech companies as they try to 
extend their tentacles into new 
markets. 

“What you’re seeing is a broad 
recognition that there is a prob¬ 
lem,” said Matt Stoller, a fellow at 
Open Markets, an institution that 
studies corporate monopolies and 
advocates for more competitive 
markets. 

Democratic U.S. presidential 
candidate Elizabeth Warren last 
week proposed breaking up the 
biggest U.S. tech companies, say¬ 
ing they have too much market 
and political power. 

That high-profile missive fur¬ 
ther emboldened long-time crit¬ 
ics such as former U.S. Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich, now a 
professor of public policy at the 
University of California, Berke¬ 
ley. He likens Facebook, Google 
and Amazon to “robber barons” 
who built vast business empires 
on innovations in the late 19 th 
century, in what became known 
as the Gilded Era. 

“We’re now in a second Gilded 
Age, ushered in by semiconduc¬ 
tors, software and the internet, 
which has spawned a handful of 
(high-tech) behemoths and a new 
set of barons,” Reich recently 
wrote in The Guardian, a British 
newspaper. 

From The Associated Press 
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Man makes sandwich 
before swiping $20 

||i| I TRAVERSE CITY 
I w 11 — Authorities are look¬ 
ing for a man who made his own 
sandwich at a Subway shop in 
northern Michigan, rang up or¬ 
ders for customers and swiped 
$20 from the cash register. 

The Grand Traverse County 
Sheriffs Office said the man told 
workers Saturday at the Subway 
inside a Walmart in Traverse 
City that he was an employee at 
another area Subway and asked 
to make his own sanclwich. 

The workers told him no, but 
he allegedly walked behind the 
counter and made the sandwich 
anyway. 

The sheriffs office said the 
man rang up several custom¬ 
ers’ orders and took $20 before 
leaving. 

Judge scolds man for 
laughing about violation 

T|y MARYVILLE — A 
I 1^ man accused of dip¬ 
ping his testicles in salsa that a 
customer ordered online nearly 
derailed his plea deal with prose¬ 
cutors when he laughed in court. 

The Knoxville News Sentinel 
reported Howard Matthew Webb, 
31, pleaded guilty Tuesday to an 
amended charge of misdemeanor 
assault/offensive touching. He 
apparently chuckled after enter¬ 
ing his plea and was scolded by 
Blount County General Sessions 
Court Judge Robert Headrick. 

The judge told Webb the situa¬ 
tion is abhorrent and that he found 
nothing about it cute or funny. 

Webb was arrested last month 
and initially charged with felony 
adulteration of food. A delivery 
driver allegedly recorded it and 
posted a video online, saying it 
was retribution for an 89-cent tip 
for an almost 30-minute drive. 

Helo lifts 3 men off ice 
floe that broke loose 

A NOME — Three men 
were rescued from an 
ice floe that broke loose from 
shore ice outside Nome. 

Alaska State Troopers said 
John Culp Jr., 43; James Gibson, 
33; and Phillip Rode, 45, were 
plucked off the ice by helicopter. 

The ice broke off the main ice 
shelf along a beach and drifted 
slowly into the Bering Sea. 

Nome Search and Rescue at the 
time was responding to a person 
injured on a snowmobile but co¬ 
ordinated the rescue of the men 
on the ice. 

Police department still 
dealing with mold, rats 

ly ■■ PORTSMOUTH — A 
New Hampshire po¬ 
lice department is dealing with 
mold and leaks, and recently lost 
a lobby door in 70 mph wind. 

Consultants have been studying 
problems at the Portsmouth Po¬ 
lice Department since last year. 
The department has also been 
dealing with rats since 2014. 

The Portsmouth Herald re¬ 
ported Police Commissioner Ste- 
fany Shaheen said “there’s a lot of 
work to be done” to improve their 
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Randy Hoeft, The Yuma (Ariz.) Sun/AP 


Not dodging the ball 


Dariel Cantu catches a shot in front of Cuddle Bears teammate Francisco Jimenez during their game 
against team Toxicity during the Woodard Junior High Dodgeball Tournament in Yuma, Ariz., on Monday. 
Proceeds from the tournament are used to help fund field trips for the school’s sixth-, seventh- and 


eighth-grade AVID programs. 

headquarters, located in an old 
hospital. 

Officials said ceiling tiles, car¬ 
pet, windows and wallpaper were 
removed and replaced in a cap¬ 
tain’s office due to mold. 

A draft report also recom¬ 
mends that ceiling tile on the first 
floor should be replaced because 
it has been the ‘“rat run’” for the 
m^ority of rats caught.” 


After 23 days, blind dog 
found OK in pasture 

11 ALEDO — A blind dog 
I L named Callie was found 
more than three weeks after she 
dashed from her western Illinois 
home. 

Callie survived snow, freezing 
rain and extremely cold tem¬ 


peratures since Feb. 13. She lost 
15 pounds but otherwise appears 
OK. 

Her owner, Jan Pearson, of 
Aledo, said she didn’t believe 
she’d see the dog again. 

A teenager on his way to school 
spotted Callie on March 8 in a 
pasture, just 2 miles from Pear¬ 
son’s home in Mercer County. 


THE CENSUS 


The number of en- 
^1^ dangered albatross 
chicks that were re¬ 
cently translocated on 
the Hawaiian island 
of Oahu. The Garden Island reported 
that researchers moved the chicks to 
the James Campbell National Wildlife 
Refuge on Oahu from their birthplace 
on the Midway Atoll 1,300 miles away. 
Conservationists say moving the chicks 
will help foster new colonies on Oahu 
and contribute to a growing population. 



Agency has spent $18K 
defending $200 fine 

||i| Q JACKSON — A state 
lwl^9 agency in Mississippi 
has spent nearly $18,000 challeng¬ 
ing a $200 fine by another agency 
in a public document dispute. 

The Clarion Ledger of Jackson 
reported the dispute involves Rep. 
Joel Bomgar and the Department 
of Public Safety. 

Bomgar asked John Dowdy, 
with the Mississippi Bureau of 
narcotics, some questions about 
the state’s drug policy. Dowdy sent 
his answers to Public Safety Com¬ 
missioner Marshall Fisher, who 
told Dowdy not to send the letter. 

Bomgar complained to the 
Mississippi Ethics Commission, 
which fined two Public Safety 
Department’s attorneys $100 each. 
The agency is fighting the fines in 
court. 

Man crashes stolen 
truck into naval base 

A PORT ORCHARD 
WW r\ — Police said a Wash¬ 
ington state man crashed a stolen 
truck at the entrance of a naval 
base where he was seeking ref¬ 
uge from bombs he believed were 
in the truck and at his home. 

The Kitsap Sun reported that 
Joshua John Johannessen, 40, 
was charged with one count of 
first-degree robbery follow¬ 
ing the accident at Naval Base 
Kitsap-Bangor. 

Police said Johannessen re¬ 
sisted arrest and appeared to be 
under the influence of a stimulant 
and suffering mental distress. 

Stolen Disney goods 
found during traffic stop 

A BAKERSFIELD — 
The California Highway 
Patrol said an officer conduct¬ 
ing a routine traffic stop found 
$13,000 worth of stolen Disney 
merchandise. 

The CHP said a Nissan Sentra 
was pulled over March 8 in Kern 
County after the driver failed to 
stop when approaching a school 
bus. 

The officer learned the driver’s 
license was suspended and then 
discovered hundreds of pins and 
other merchandise allegedly sto¬ 
len from Disneyland. 

From wire reports 
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Spotify accuses Apple of abusing its power 


Tech company calls out the App Store for wrongfully ‘taxing’ apps that compete with them 


By Hamza Shaban 
The Washington Post 

A dispute between Spotify and 
Apple has blown up into a public 
battle. 

In an antitrust complaint to the 
European Commission, the music 
streaming service accused Apple 
of abusing its control over its App 
Store and unfairly “taxing” apps 
like Spotify that compete with 
Apple’s own streaming service, 
said Daniel Ek, the company’s 
chief executive. 

“Apple has introduced rules 
to the App Store that purposely 
limit choice and stifle innovation 
at the expense of the user experi¬ 
ence — essentially acting as both 
a player and referee to deliber¬ 
ately disadvantage other app de¬ 
velopers,” Ek said in a statement 
on the company’s website. 

The escalating conflict high¬ 
lights growing criticism over the 
way Apple and Google control 
customer access to digital ser¬ 
vices. Through their app stores, 
the two tech giants have for years 
acted as gatekeepers to iPhone 
and Android users, dictating how 
many people shop for apps and 


pay for their services. 

Spotify’s complaint against 
Apple arrived on the same day 
an expert panel convened by the 
British government called for a 
reinvigorated approach to anti¬ 
trust enforcement, targeting tech 
giants such as Amazon, Facebook 
and Google. 

In a report published Wednes¬ 
day, the experts proposed that 
Britain form a new digital com¬ 
petition regulator to boost inno¬ 
vation and consumer choice. The 
agency would have the power 
to enforce a code of conduct for 
m^or tech companies and would 
compel platforms to share valu¬ 
able data about consumers with 
their competitors to lower the 
barriers to entry and loosen the 
concentration of market power. 

The report came on the heels of 
an even more aggressive antitrust 
proposal advanced by Sen. Eliza¬ 
beth Warren, D-Mass., that calls 
for breaking up U.S. tech giants. 

Ek accused Apple of using the 
App Store as a way to stifle mar¬ 
ket competition. He emphasized 
that Apple requires Spotify and 
other digital services to pay a 30 
percent tax on purchases made 


through Apple’s payment system. 
He explained that the charge 
could push Spotify to inflate its 
prices above the cost for a sub¬ 
scription to Apple Music, Apple’s 
music streaming service. If Spo¬ 
tify chooses 
not to use 
the payment 
system and 
avoid the 
30 percent 
charge, Ek 
said, Apple 
can compli¬ 
cate matters 
for Spo¬ 
tify, such 
as limiting 
its ability 
to commu¬ 
nicate with 
customers 
or blocking 
upgrades. 
Spotify 

ended support for Apple’s in-app 
subscription payments system for 
its premium service in 2016. 

Ek said he is asking the Euro¬ 
pean Commission to take action 
only after he tried unsuccessfully 
to resolve the matter with Apple 


Apple has 
introduced 
rules to 
the App 
Store that 
purposely 
limit choice 
and stifle 
innovation. ^ 

Daniel Ek 

Spotify chief 
executive 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$2,737 $3,073 $3,325 $3,345 

+4.9 cents +3.9 cents +3.9 cents +0.3 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,109 - $3,129 

+4.0 cents -- No change 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,605 $3,801 

+2.5 cents No change 


Okinawa $2,159 

Change in price +5.0 cents 


$3,129 
+3.0 cents 


$3,007 
r3.9 cents 


$3,259 $3,279 

+3.9 cents +0.3 cents 


South Korea $2,559 $2,889 

Change in price +5.0 cents +3.0 cents 


$3,169 
+2.0 cents 


Change in price 




Change in price +5.0 cents +4.0 ce 


directly. 

A spokesman for the European 
Commission said that it had re¬ 
ceived a complaint from Spotify 
and is assessing it under standard 
procedures. 

Ek said that Spotify is not ask¬ 
ing for special treatment but 
would like Apple to treat it like 
other apps that are not subject to 
the 30 percent fee. 

He said Spotify is asking for 
three commitments: Services in 
the App Store, including Apple 
Music, should be subject to the 
same rules; consumers should 
have a choice over which pay¬ 
ment systems to use for the apps; 
and app stores should be blocked 
from controlling communica¬ 
tions between services and their 
customers. 

Spotify is not the only company 
to object to the app store prac¬ 
tices of Apple and Google, which 
operates Google Play. A growing 
number of software companies, 
including Netflix and the devel¬ 
opers behind the popular video 
game Fortnite, are aiming to 
bypass app stores altogether or 
minimize Apple’s involvement in 
payments. 


MARKET WATCH 


March 13, 2019 

Dow Jones 148.23 

industrials 25,702.89 

Nasdaq 52.37 

composite 7,643.40 


But subscription fees are a 
lucrative source of revenue for 
Apple. Through in-app billing, 
Apple grabs a 30 percent cut of 
revenue from a service’s first- 
year subscriptions and 15 percent 
of revenue generated by long¬ 
term customers. Apple made as 
much as $257 million last year 
from Netflix’s subscriptions, ac¬ 
cording to one estimate. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (March 15). 

Dollar buys (March 15). 

British pound (March 15). 

Japanese yen (March 15). 

South Korean won (March 15).. 


..$1.1601 

..€0.8620 

.$1.36 

....109.00 

.1,103.00 


Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

china (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

Euro. 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel) 

Japan(Yen) 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).... 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

Turkey (Lira). 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


.0.3769 

.$1.3243 

1 3329 
6 7272 

6 6033 

.17.4019 

....$1.1300/0.8849 

7 8502 
278 20 

.3.6014 

111 57 
0 3038 

.8.5856 

52 75 
3 81 
3 7508 
1 3564 

.1,136.63 

.1.0046 

3178 
....5.4738 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


$2,787 $3,101 $3,417 

-17.3 cents -26.9 cents -28.0 cents 
$3,142 $3,162* 

+3.9 cents +0.3 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of March 15-21 


Standard & 19.40 

Poor’s 500 2,810.92 


Russell 

2000 


6.05 

1,555.88 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 

3-month bill.. 

30-year bond. 


.5.50 

.3.00 

rate 2 40 

2 39 

3 01 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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GADGET WATCH 


Protective eyewear prevents eyestrain 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

W hen I first read about 
Pixel Eyewear, I 
—just as you prob¬ 
ably are now — read 
it on a digital screen without 
protective eyewear. 

Most of us read information 
daily on some sort of screen 
— computer, phone, tablet, etc. 

— that causes a significant 
amount of eyestrain. 

As I write this column. I’m 
wearing and testing a pair of 
very fashionable Pixel Eyewear 
that offers a great solution for 
eyestrain. 

According to the Pixel site, the 
glasses have breakthrough lens 
technology that filters 50 percent 
of blue light, and up to 95 percent 
at the strongest wavelengths, 
without the yellow tint. Lenses 
also contain nanotechnology 
that reduces smudges and repels 
water and dust. For comfort, 
each lens has an anti-refiective 
coating, eliminating computer 
glare and reducing stress on 
your eyes. 

I used the glasses for a day of 
computer work and smartphone 
reading and came away head- 
ache-free, which often is an issue 
for me. I can’t give you a medical 
recommendation, but I can say 
I felt little eyestrain, rubbed my 
eyes much less and didn’t have to 
take as many breaks. 



According to the Pixel site, Pixel Eyewear filters 50 percent of blue light and up to 95 percent 
at the strongest wavelengths, without the yellow tint. 

Pixel/TNS 


According to Pixel, blue light 
can impair your sleep cycle and 
disrupt the circadian rhythm 
that prevents us from falling and 
staying asleep. The glasses will 
help you say goodbye to eye- 
strain, headaches, dry eyes and 
blurred vision. 

Even before hearing about 
these glasses. I’d read about the 
effect of blue light, which can 
trick your brain at 1 a.m. into 
thinking it’s daytime and extend 
your sleepless night. Even if you 
don’t get computer glasses, read 
about blue light eyestrain. 

Bloggers and gamers, who sit 
in front of screens for extended 
periods of time, will certainly 
find these to be an advantage 


short and long term. 

I first tried the Pixel glasses 
sitting on top of my prescription 
glasses, and they worked perfect¬ 
ly. I tried them later in the day 
with my contacts and, again, they 
performed to perfection. 

The glasses are available 
in nonprescription ($75) and 
prescription ($125) for men and 
women in daily and reading 
styles. 

Online: pixeleyewear.com 

Technology often puts the 
unexpected in your hands. Like 
when you get new headphones 
and there’s no headphone port to 
plug them in. 

Bluetooth headphones are 
always an option, which I use 



often. But I know many who like 
wired headphones so that they 
don’t have to deal with connec¬ 
tions and keeping them charged. 

The new Mythro C earbuds 
from Moshi ($49.95) solve both 
problems with a direct wired 
connection and a USB-C tip for 
new smartphones only having 
that connection, eliminating the 
standard 3.5mm headphone port. 

The Mythro C are made with 
an attractive lightweight alumi¬ 
num housing and have high-reso¬ 
lution audio (24-bit/96 kHz) with 
a Class G amplifier. The sound 
technology includes a built-in 
digital-to-analog converter to 
produce high-resolution sound. 
8mm neodymium drivers send 
the sound to your ears, which 
come with three sets of hybrid 
injection eartips to ensure per¬ 
fect comfort. 

A four-button control 
works for music selec- 
1 tions, handsfree calls and 

I voice assistants. 

Online: moshi.com 


ie: 


The new Mythro C 
earbuds from Moshi 
have a direct wired 
connection and a USB-C 
tip for new smartphones 
only having that 
connection. 

Moshi/TNS 


Emojis set to become more 
inclusive for couples of color 



TiNDER/Emojination/AP 


This undated illustration shows new variations of interracial emoji 
couples. The Unicode Consortium recently approved 71 new 
variations of interracial couples. Using six skin tones already 
available for one-person emojis, vendors such as Apple, Google and 
Microsoft will now be able to offer couples of color. 


By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 

Capping a yearlong project 
by, of all people, the folks at the 
swipe-right dating app Tinder 
and tech activist group Emojina- 
tion, the emoji gods (known as 
the Unicode Consortium) recent¬ 
ly approved 71 new variations of 
emoji for couples of color. 

A new “gender-inclusive” 
couple emoji was also approved 
among 230 new characters. 

Until now, emoji of two or more 
people on various platforms and 
devices have been available only 
in the default yellow. While the 
Unicode Consortium, where 
Google, Microsoft and Apple 
have voting seats, signed off on 
the skin-tone additions, user 
companies will decide for them¬ 
selves starting this year whether 
to add them and how they will 
look. 

Jenny Campbell, the chief 
marketing officer for Tinder, 
isn’t worried about distribution 


after the company mounted a 
campaign and petition drive in 
support of the technical proposal 
it submitted to Unicode. 

“Ultimately, we wanted to 
get the interracial emoji couple 
on people’s keyboards not only 
for equality, but also to spread 
acceptance for all couples no 
matter what their race,” she told 
The Associated Press on March 
7. “Our users are craving a way 
to express themselves visually 
and see themselves refiected in 
our everyday tech language.” 

So are lots of other emoji 
enthusiasts of color left in the 
wings for years. More than 
50,000 people signed Tinder’s 
online petition at Change.org. 

“Unicode is taking user 
demand for more skin tones 
across emoji very seriously,” said 
Jennifer 8. Lee, the co-founder of 
the grassroots Emojination. “The 
additional of skin tones, gender 
variations, hijab and hair styles 
are part of users around the 


world demanding to see them¬ 
selves represented on the emoji 
keyboard. Diverse couples and 
families are part of that.” 

While facial features and hair 
textures are yet to be determined 
by some vendors. Tinder said 
the use of six existing skin tones 
already available for one-person 
emoji and various others is a step 
in the right direction at a time 
when the text- and chat-friendly 
characters remain a readily 
accessible way for the world to 
express itself The lack of color 
options in couples, the company 
said, felt like a slight. 

“Even as our social behaviors 
have evolved and interracial 
dating and marriage has become 
more prevalent, visual repre¬ 
sentation of these relationships 
in technology has lagged far 
behind,” Campbell said. 

Emoji of single people of color 
and same-sex couples were 
added in the past several years, 
but not in mixed-tone combina¬ 
tions. In real life, the rate of in¬ 
terracial marriage has increased 
over the years, especially since 
the 1967 US. Supreme Court 
decision Loving v. Virginia that 
struck down all anti-miscegena¬ 


tion laws remaining in 16 states. 
But such marriages remain 
a small portion of marriages 
overall. 

Tinder is taking credit for its 
industry in pushing interracial 
dating along, citing data that in¬ 
dicates couples who meet online 
are more likely to be interracial 
than those who don’t. 

“We know that equal forms of 
representation are important to 
our users,” Campbell said, “and 


important to us.” 

Skin tones for limited use were 
added to the Unicode Standard 
for emoji in 2015. More repre¬ 
sentation of women were added 
in 2016, some “gender-inclusive” 
people in 2017 and hair color op¬ 
tions last year. 

Also approved this year: A 
waffie, a much-requested white 
heart, a guide dog and people in 
wheelchairs. Oh, and a sloth. 


ON THE COVER: Director Steven Spielberg’s stance against Nefflix 
is setting up a showdown in Hollywood over Oscars rules. 

AP AND Netflix photos; Illustration by Sean MooREs/Stars and Stripes 
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So, how good is 
‘Captain Marvel’? 


We know how good it was at the box 
office after an incredible $455 million 
take worldwide on its opening weekend. 
But where does it rank among the other 
movies of the Marvel Cinematic Universe? 
Paste and Esquire weighed in, and 
the magazines had different takes on 
where to place the latest MCU entry 
(and just about every other one). 

Let the arguments begin. 

• Esquire: tinyurl.com/y4xwx7lh. 

• Paste: tinyurl.com/y2nsmg9d. 


3 

Watch the ‘Amazing Grace’ trailer 

In January 1972, Aretha Franklin performed for 
two nights at the New Temple Missionary Baptist 
Church in Los Angeles. Recordings from the shows 
became ‘Amazing Grace,” the most successful 
album in the Queen of Soul’s long, distinguished 
career. The performances were filmed, but the 
footage was shelved at Franklin’s request and 
due to legal issues. With the blessing of the late 
singer’s estate, the project was completed last year 
and it will hit stateside theaters in April. Based on the clips in the 
new trailer, showing the 29-year-old Franklin at the height of her 
considerable powers, “Amazing Grace” promises to be, at the very 
least, an emotional experience. 

• Watch the trailer at youtu.be/gkKOIQwTiKE. 
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Steven Spielberg will make his 
case before the motion picture 
academy board of governors. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


Taking aim at Netflix 

Steven Spielberg to propose Oscar rules that 
could keep streaming films out of contention 



By Josh Rottenberg 
AND Glenn Whipp 

Los Angeles Times 

W ell, that didn’t take 
long. 

No sooner did the 
motion picture acad¬ 
emy make it through one of the 
most tumultuous awards seasons 
in memory than a new drama 
began brewing, one that starkly 
highlights some of the thorniest 
existential questions facing the 
91-year-old organization. 

And the man behind the latest 
tumult is not some rabble-rouser 
but perhaps the most respected 
filmmaker in Hollywood: Steven 
Spielberg. 

Just days after the Academy 
Awards, reports emerged that 
Spielberg intends to propose rule 
changes at the next academy 
board of governors meeting 
in April aimed at leveling the 
playing field between Netflix 
— which earned its first best 
picture nomination this year for 
Alfonso Cuaron’s “Roma” — and 
traditional distributors when it 
comes to Oscar consideration. 

Spielberg’s plan — which, 
some speculate, could require 
films to play exclusively in 
theaters for at least a month to 
qualify for best picture — puts 
two opposing forces in the film 
business on a collision course, 
pitting tradition-minded film¬ 
makers and distributors against 
a powerful Hollywood newcomer 
that has thrived by disrupt¬ 
ing ways of doing business that 
stretch back decades. 

At stake, both for the academy 
and the film industry as a whole, 
is not just future Oscar bragging 
rights but the very definition of 
what a movie is in today’s rapidly 
changing entertainment land¬ 
scape. 

“Steven feels strongly about 
the difference between the 
streaming and theatrical 
situation,” a spokesperson for 
Spielberg’s production company, 
Amblin Entertainment, said 
recently. “He’ll be happy if the 
others will join [his campaign] 
when that comes up [at the board 
meeting]. He will see what 
happens.” (The academy’s rule, 
adopted in 2012, does not require 
an exclusive theatrical window.) 

As news of Spielberg’s plan 
has spread, battle lines have 
emerged. Some within the 
academy applaud the director for 
standing up to Netflix, saying it 
is critical for the organization to 
hold the line as streaming servic¬ 
es blur the boundaries between 
film and television. 

“The academy is not set up for 
non-theatrical features,” produc¬ 
er and former studio executive 
Bill Mechanic, who previously 
served on the academy’s board 
of governors, told The Times on 
March 4. “The work the stream¬ 
ing services is doing is great; it’s 
a high point of television. But it’s 
not a high point of movies. That 
theatrical difference is what 
makes the Oscars unique. If you 
take away that categorization, 
there is no difference between 
the Oscars and the Emmys.” 

Others argue that Netflix has 
earned a place at the academy’s 
table by supporting diverse 
voices and demonstrating a will¬ 
ingness to gamble on the kinds 
of adult-oriented Aims the mqjor 
studios have largely abandoned 
in recent years. They see Spiel¬ 
berg and his ilk as out of step 


with changing times both in the 
content and distribution of Aims. 

Director Ava DuVernay, who 
has worked both with Netflix and 
with the m^or studios — includ¬ 
ing the best-picture-nominated 
“Selma” — called for resistance 
to the Spielberg plan, writing 
on Twitter, “This is a Board of 
Governors meeting. And regular 
branch members can’t be there. 
But I hope if this is true, that 
you’ll have filmmakers in the 
room or read statements from 
directors like me who feel differ¬ 
ently.” 

Recently, Netflix issued its own 
sharp rejoinder on its Twitter 
account. 

“We love cinema,” the post 
stated. “Here are some things 
we also love: Access for people 
who can’t always afford, or live 
in towns without, theaters. Let¬ 
ting everyone, everywhere enjoy 
releases at the same time. Giving 
filmmakers more ways to share 
art. These things are not mutu¬ 
ally exclusive.” 

Spielberg’s proposal follows a 
bruising Oscar season in which 
best picture rivals accused Netflix 
of spending a record amount of 
money campaigning for “Roma.” 
Reports pegged the cost at $20 to 
$40 milhon to promote Cuaron’s 
intimate, $15-million movie. 

Before the Oscars, several 
awards consultants, speaking off 
the record to The Times, accused 
the streamer of trying to buy the 
best picture Oscar. 

Spielberg was less circum¬ 
spect. Represented by the same 
agent as “Green Book” director 
Peter Farrelly and an early advo¬ 
cate of the Oscar-winning film, 
Spielberg lobbed thinly veiled 


invective toward Netflix a week 
before the Oscars at the Cinema 
Audio Society’s awards. 

“I hope all of us really con¬ 
tinue to believe that the greatest 
contributions we can make as 
filmmakers is to give audiences 
the motion picture theatrical ex¬ 
perience,” Spielberg said. “I’m a 
Arm believer that movie theaters 
need to be around forever.” 

Since a limited release in 
November three weeks ahead of 
its arrival on the streaming site, 
“Roma” played in 1,100 theaters 
globally, according to Netflix. 
That figure includes around 250 
locations in the United States, 
even though prominent chains 
refused to exhibit the film be¬ 
cause Netflix did not adhere to a 
traditional theatrical window. 

A Netflix executive, not autho¬ 


rized to comment publicly on the 
subject, bristles at the notion that 
this was a “token” release, say¬ 
ing the company took great care 
to provide “Roma” with a proper 
theatrical run. 

“We owed it to the movie and 
we owed it to the campaign, but 
we also knew that if we didn’t do 
it right, other filmmakers would 
have questions about working 
with the company moving for¬ 
ward,” the Netflix exec said. 

Indeed, Netflix has another im¬ 
pressive slate of awards-season 
contenders this year, led by Mar¬ 
tin Scorsese’s costly gangster 
movie “The Irishman,” which 
reunites the filmmaker with Rob¬ 
ert De Niro. Other high-profile 
titles include David Michod’s 
“The King” and Dee Rees’ “The 
Last Thing He Wanted.” 


Netflix released the crime 
thriller “Triple Frontier” in 
theaters on March 6, one week 
before it was available via 
streaming. In a recent inter¬ 
view, one of the Aim’s stars, Ben 
Affleck, said of working with 
the streamer, “It’s very exciting 
because you get the sense you’re 
defining where the future of cin¬ 
ema and distribution is going.” 

Despite Spielberg’s concerns, 
a number of prominent filmmak¬ 
ers who’ve worked with Netflix 

— including the Coen brothers, 
whose Western anthology film 
“The Ballad of Buster Scruggs” 
earned three Oscar nominations 

— say that, on balance, they see 
the company as a force for good. 

“Look, they’re the people who 
are investing in these kinds of 
movies now,” Joel Coen told The 
Times in November. “I mean, 
there’s a lot of discussion around 
the way the movies are shown, 
whether or not they have theatri¬ 
cal releases or just go up on the 
platform ... and it’s an important 
discussion. But I think the more 
fundamental thing is that they’re 
the people who are stepping up 
and spending money on movies 
that aren’t Marvel comic movies 
or big action franchise movies 
and that type of thing, which is 
pretty much the business of the 
studios now.” 

As the two camps prepare for 
what could be an ugly fight, some 
filmmakers have weighed in with 
suggestions on how to resolve the 
impasse. 

On Twitter, filmmaker Sean 
Baker spitballed a “theatrical 
tier” to Netflix’s pricing plan 
that, for a nominal fee, would 
allow the streamer’s subscribers 
to see Netflix Aims in theaters for 
free. “We need to And solutions ... 
in which everybody bends a little 
... to keep the film community ... 
alive and kicking,” the “Florida 
Project” director wrote. 

Writer-director Paul Schrader, 
meanwhile, praised Netflix for 
allowing “many financially mar¬ 
ginal Aims to have a platform,” 
though he also wondered if his 
challenging 2018 film, “First 
Reformed,” would have found an 
audience had Netflix bought it 
and “dumped it into its larder.” 
Schrader proposed that “club 
cinemas” like Alamo Drafthouse 
offer a two-tiered streaming sys¬ 
tem. “Distribution models are in 
flux,” he wrote on Facebook. “It’s 
not as simple as theatrical versus 
streaming.” 

It remains to be seen how the 
academy will resolve the Netflix 
question. The group’s 54-mem- 
ber board has shown itself to be 
far from unanimous in its vision 
of the organization’s future, and 
opinions on the board toward 
Netflix are said to vary wildly. 

But some academy members 
are quietly cheering on Spielberg 
for, in their view, defending the 
integrity of the (Jscars and try¬ 
ing to create a system of rules 
that works for everyone. 

“Spielberg is just sort of 
stepping up into the vacuum 
of authority because there’s no 
one like him anymore,” said one 
academy member, who declined 
to speak on the record due to the 
sensitivity of the subject. “It’s 
not about punishing Netflix as 
much as it is about making the 
playing held fair to everybody. 
Make good Aims, release them 
in theaters, play the game, and 
everything is fine.” 
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Animated 'Wonder Park’ falls flat 


By Kristen Page-Kirby 

The Washington Post 

I t’s safe to assume that any animated movie made for 

children will probably not entirely cleave to reality. When a 
tale pretty much starts off with a talking mouse, you know 
things are going to get weird from time to time. 

The problem with “Wonder Park,” which is set in a magical 
theme park, is not the element of the fantastical. The problem 
— one of many — is that the story can’t seem to weave that ele¬ 
ment into a narrative that makes sense. 

That story begins in Wonderland, a place inhabited by a 
group of furry park mascots. Their leader is Peanut (Norbert 
Leo Butz), a monkey who creates the park’s rides by waving 
around a magic marker (and I mean “magic” literally). 

It turns out that Wonderland isn’t real, but the product of 
someone’s imagination: a little girl named June (Brianna 
Denski), who dreamed it up with her mother (Jennifer Gar¬ 
ner). After Mom is diagnosed with a mysterious illness and 
goes away for treatment, June, a precocious kid with a taste 
for danger, puts the notion of Wonderland aside and becomes 
dedicated to safety and security, rather than fun. But while 
on her way to math camp one summer, June escapes from the 
bus, intending to return home to be with her father. En route, 
she stumbles across — wait for it — Wonderland. 


The visitors have all left. Rides are crumbling. Peanut is 
missing, and the rest of the mascots are under threat from 
something called “chimpanzombies”: stuffed-animal prizes 
from the park’s games of skill that have come terrifyingly 
to life. June and the mascots must team up to save the park, 
which was, apparently, real the whole time. 

Or was it? 

Much of the movie feels like filler. Shots are often overlong; 
scenes drag or are entirely unnecessary. If June’s adventure 
in Wonderland is the engine that drives the story, why does 
it take nearly 40 minutes to get there? Pixar can tell us about 
childhood sweethearts who grow up to marry and have a long, 
happy life together — and all in the first 10 minutes of “Up.” 
Why must we spend what feels like hours watching one scene 
after another demonstrating that June likes to build stuff? 

Still, she’s a compelling' enough character. It’s nice, 

for once, to see a girl on-screen with a knack for engineering 
and a fondness for math. 

“Wonder Park” might have made a charming short film 
— perhaps about how grief affects a child and how creativity 
can be a powerful response to that. As is, it’s a pointless and 
meandering meditation on, well, nothing. 

That’s a shame. But it’s also a shame that a movie about one 
girl’s soaring imagination falls completely fiat. 

“Wonder Park” is rated PG for rude humor. Running time: 93 minutes. 


Post-WWII drama ‘The Aftermath’ feels empty, cold 


By Katie Walsh 
Tribune News Service 

W ith mislaid alliances and 
stealthy maneuvering, the 
Keira Knightley vehicle 
“The Aftermath,” about an 
English woman’s affair with the Ger¬ 
man man whose home she’s occupying 
in post-war Hamburg, truly is a film that 
embodies the phrase “the war at home.” 
But though it purports to be pleasurable, 
with taboo trysts unfolding in a pala¬ 
tial estate, this adaptation of Rhidian 
Brook’s novel feels overly staid, often 
ridiculous, and can’t bring the heat. 

The setting is Allied-occupied Ger¬ 
many in the months immediately after 
the war. While the people of Hamburg 
are still digging bodies from the rubble 
caused by Allied bombing, the British are 
trying to restore rule and quell insurgent 
terrorism wrought by those who remain 
loyal to Hitler. Colonel Lewis Morgan 
(Jason Clarke) witnesses the desperation 
every day on the job, from the riots to the 
rescues to the work camps. 

His work stokes his natural empathy. 
His wife, Rachael (Knightley), who has 
come to Germany to join him, remains 
rooted in the past, unable to process 
the loss of their son, who was killed in a 
bombing in London. She harbors hatred 
and fear of the Germans, so when the 
couple occupy the home of German 
architect Stefan Lubert (Alexander 



20th Century Fox 


Alexander Skarsgard, left, and Keira 
Knightley star in “The Aftermath.” 

Skarsgard) and his daughter, Rachael is 
deeply upset. 

But hate is closer to love than indif¬ 
ference, and her heated emotions turn 
to lust quicker than expected. Brook 
collaborated with Anna Waterhouse 
and Joe Shrapnel to adapt his novel, 
but the screenplay doesn’t work, and 
James Kent’s direction is both scattered 
and too obvious. Events occur without 


adequate motivation established, and it 
doesn’t help that none of the characters 
are sympathetic, with the exception of 
Lewis. Rachael is particularly egre¬ 
gious. We take in the story through her 
point of view, but she’s grating — shrill, 
insecure, flighty. We know why she’s 
struggling emotionally, but we’re unable 
to take in the full scope before the affair 
is already underway. 

When it comes to the intimate affairs, 
Kent shoots the sex scenes lovingly. But 
with this kind of bodice-ripping, one 
needs actors who can embody a roiling 
lustiness — Knightley and Skarsgard 
are both incredibly beautiful, but their 
performances here are too reserved to 
sell torrid passion that’s believable. In 
fact, Clarke, as the remote, cuckolded 
husband, brings far more animalistic 
desire to the screen. 

Clarke also does an incredible job mak¬ 
ing Lewis’ emotional toil so real as he 
balances peacekeeping with frustration 
and fear, even as he neglects his wife’s 
own emotional needs. And yet the focus 
of “The Aftermath” is in all the wrong 
places, spending time with characters in 
which we are unable to gain an emotional 
foothold. This misplaced attention makes 
for an erotic drama that feels cold, and a 
pohtical thriller that feels empty. 

“The Aftermath” is rated R for sexual content/ 
nudity, and violence including some disturbing 
images. Running time: 108 minutes. 
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Matthias Schoenaerts stars in “The Mustang.” 

An untamed man, horse 
connect in The Mustang’ 

By Lindsey Bahr 
Associated Press 

We don’t find out our protagonist’s name 
for quite some time in “The Mustang,” the 
feature debut of French writer-director 
Laure de Clermont-Tonnerre. 

All we know at first is what we see and what 
Belgian actor Matthias Schoenaerts projects. 
A psychologist played by Connie Britton, in 
a brief but impactful role, tries to get a sense 
of his mental state having been in and out 
of solitary confinement in a rural Nevada 
penitentiary a number of times, but he’s not 
interested in playing along, or even trying. 

“I’m not good with people,” growls Schoe¬ 
naerts as he hits her panic button to end the 
session. 

Schoenaerts is a commanding presence, 
and usually a quite empathetic one in films 
like “Rust and Bone” and “A Bigger Splash,” 
but here with a shaved head and a rage 
simmering beneath his nearly dead eyes, 
he’s downright terrifying. His identity, you 
realize, is that of a prisoner. He doesn’t think 
about his past, his future or his needs. He 
merely exists. He even rebuffs the young 
pregnant woman (Gideon Adlon) who comes 
to visit. (It’s his daughter, you discover, but 
even that is left ambiguous for a moment.) 

It’s not until he’s assigned to manure duty 
as part of the correctional center’s wild 
horse training program that a light even 
starts to come back on, partly because the 
head of the program, Myles (Bruce Bern), 
treats the inmates like human employees, 
not criminals. He even asks our protagonist 
his name: Roman Coleman. The significance 
of naming will come back in this brief, gor¬ 
geous film about untamed and forgotten out¬ 
casts. It’s probably worth mentioning here 
that the themes aren’t exactly subtle, but 
that doesn’t make them any less effective. 

This is a real program in which inmates, 
many with no equine experience, tame wild 
horses for eventual adoption and sale to the 
public. 

Roman, of course, takes to the craziest 
horse. With the encouragement of a fellow 
inmate, Henry (Jason Mitchell), he starts the 
long process of “genthng” the horse. He’ll 
eventually even give it a name — Marquis 
— which he pronounces “Marcus.” 

There’s a sin in his past that’s never even 
alluded to, of course. It’s why he’s in there, 
after all. Does no one know, you wonder? 

Or perhaps it’s too horrific for words. It’s 
revealed eventually, late in the film. 

“The Mustang” is a powerful and emotion¬ 
al journey framed by gorgeous sun-soaked 
shots of the stark Nevada landscape. I just 
wish there was a little more character devel¬ 
opment for the supporting players, like Myles 
and Henry, and the prison’s rotten apple, Dan 
(Josh Stewart), who feels more like a lazy 
screenwriting construct than an actual part 
of the world we’ve gotten to know. 

But Clermont-Tonnerre has established 
herself as a filmmaker to watch with “The 
Mustang,” and has also made the most 
compelling case yet that Schoenaerts can not 
only handle an American accent, but excel 
with it, too. 

“The Mustang” is rated R for language, some vio¬ 
lence and drug content. Running time: 96 minutes. 
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In “Anthem,” humanity struggles to survive in a savage environment full of diverse 
threats. A faction known as the Freelancers seeks to tip the balance in mankind's favor. 


stores which can lead you down the path 
of microtransactions. 

“Anthem’s” most serious problem is that 
its multiplayer component is at odds with 
its narrative presentation. For a game 
designed around co-op missions, it does 
an awful job of considering how people 
take in information. To gain contracts and 
advance the story, players must chat with 
NPCs in Fort Tarsis. However, Fort Tarsis 
is not a shared space, so a group of people 
playing together won’t know what’s hap¬ 
pening in other’s Fort Tarsis. 

In a game like “Destiny,” where the hub 
world is shared, you can see your friend 
talking to an NPC or you can arrange to 
meet back at a spot after you’ve taken care 
of your chores. Because “Anthem” opts to 
put a huge chunk of its narrative into an 
asynchronous hub area, playing it with 
other people can be awkward. 


“Sorry man. I’m in a conversation,” just 
about developed into a meme for me and 
the friend with whom I played much of the 
game. Playing “Anthem” with a friend, I 
felt a natural pressure to hurry through the 
narrative moments so I could stop saying 
when I could and couldn’t talk. Playing it 
solo was very different. As a solo player, 

I was able to appreciate the little quirks 
of the characters and the exuberant voice 
acting. I can’t help but feel that “Anthem” 
wants me to play Fort Tarsis alone and the 
rest of the game with my friends. 

It is not a game that provides a holistic 
experience. It is a game that provides 
flashes of high quality action but, at pres¬ 
ent, is so hobbled by flaws that one can 
only hope it will be patched into a better 
state in the coming months. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox One 
Online: ea.com/games/anthem 


'Anthem' shows flashes 
of high quality action, 
but is hobbled by flaws 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

I t’s easy to grouse about “Anthem,” 
the new, multiplayer-centric, open- 
world shooter/RPG from BioWare. In 
its current state one would be lucky 
to not run into any bugs, and even when 
things are humming, a surfeit of loading 
screens wreak havoc on the game’s pacing. 

Still, it’s rash to write off “Anthem” as 
a disaster. Its level design is often im¬ 
pressive to behold, and its traversal and 
shooting mechanics are well-tuned. If 
ever there was a game in recent memory 
that seemed unconsciously engineered to 
ferret out if someone leans toward a glass 
half-empty or a glass half-full disposition, 
it’s this one. “Anthem” is nothing if not a 
mixed bag. 

If the game has anything to say about 
it, in the future we’ll all be Freelancers — 
gun-toting, assignment-chasing warriors. 
In “Anthem,” Freelancers are contracted 
by different people hving in fortifled 
human settlements to lead expeditions into 
a dangerous frontierland. Scattered about 
the world, which is largely a mystery to its 
human inhabitants, are the artifacts from a 
long vanished, advanced civilization specu¬ 
latively called the Shapers. Shaper arti¬ 
facts can tap into a source of world-altering 
energy known as The Anthem of Creation. 
The baddies want to gain control of the 
Anthem so they can become overseers of 
life and death, invention and annihilation 
— you know, the usual stakes for a big 
budget sci-fi game. 

It was with Shaper technology that 
people created javehns — armored exosu¬ 
its which Freelancers use to explore the 
untamed frontier. Javehns come in four 
varieties: The Colossus, Ranger, Storm 
and Interceptor. They can fly until their 
engines overheat and require time on the 
ground or immersion in water to cool off 
Each of them has distinct qualities. The 
Colossus is heavily armored but slow; the 
Storm and the Interceptor are fast and 
lightly armored; and the Ranger strikes a 
balance between toughness and maneuver¬ 
ability. 

Though I found each of the classes fun 
to play, I particularly enjoyed how the Co¬ 
lossus’ hand-held shield made it great for 
venturing into hairy situations to revive 
fallen comrades, and the Storm’s ability 
to hover in the air for lengthy periods was 
well-suited to sniping. 

Expeditions take place over a verdantly 
terraced landscape filled with waterfalls, 
caverns, crags and valleys. Threading 
one’s way through a network of geologi¬ 
cal curiosities should be an unmitigated 
delight owing to “Anthem’s” snappy 
flight mechanics. Yet all too often, while 
running missions with other players. I’d 
And myself waiting for my character to 
respawn to a different point on the map 
because I’d edged outside of where I was 
supposed to be. Of course, in an open- 
world game you don’t want players to 
become too separated from each other, 
but in “Anthem” your co-op partner can 


just about turn a corner right in front of 
you and the next moment you’d be staring 
blankly at a load screen. 

“Anthem,” like “Destiny,” from which 
it borrows heavily, has been designed to 
keep players engaged over an extended 
period of time. There are daily, weekly 
and monthly challenges based around 
different activities and perks that only 
unlock after one has sufficiently leveled 
up, such as the ability to play through mis¬ 
sions at higher difficulty levels to obtain 
prized items. 

When one is not 


running missions 
with other people or 
exploring the frontier 
in freeplay mode, a 
player can wander 
around Fort Tarsis. In 
this human settlement 
you can talk to people, 
look for new contracts 
(or missions), and 
upgrade and switch 
between javelins via 
a station called the Forge. (If you’re like 
me, you’ll come to loathe the load screens 
entering and exiting it.) In Fort Tarsis, 
one can access the game’s store and spend 
real money on cosmetic upgrades for jav¬ 
elins. In fact, among the first people you 
see after exiting a javelin into Fort Tarsis 
are merchant NPCs standing next to 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Arms 
9 armour 

A world of war crafts awaits at the 
Royal Armouries Museum in Leeds 



Photos by William HowARo/Stars and Stripes 


Opened in 1996, the Royal Armouries Museum in Leeds, 
England, displays the country's national collection of arms 
and armor. 



A partial set of Italian Milanese armor from the late 15th 
century appears in the War gallery. This type of armor was 
made in Italy for export to Germany and Western Europe. 


By William Howard 
Stars and Stripes 

I t’s easy to lose a day while 
immersed in the history of the 
world’s arms and armor at the 
Royal Armouries Museum in 
Leeds, England. 

Even after two visits I was unable 
to see the 70,000 examples of weap¬ 
ons, armor, and artillery on display 
in five fioors of galleries. 

I learned about the history of 
hunting, ranging from simple 
spears to high-powered hunting 
rifies, in the hunting gallery. 

I saw the progression of firearms 
in China, weapons from the Ming 
dynasty and several sets of samurai 
armor in the Oriental gallery. 

The Self-Defense gallery ex¬ 
plored the history of personal 
protection from the middle-ages to 
modern day. The “vampire killing 
kit” included a mallet and stakes, 
crucifix, rosary beads. Book of 
Common Prayer, garlic paste and 
bottles, percussion pocket pistol and 
bullet mold. 

From jousting to foot combat, the 
Tournament gallery showed how 
warfare training evolved into a sig¬ 
nificant social and political event. 
British King Henry VIII’s combat 
armor, homed helmet and weath¬ 
ered jousting lances are on display 
next to Holy Roman Emperor Maxi- 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Armouries Drive, 

Leeds LSIO ILT 
It’s about a three-hour drive 
from RAF Mildenhall, and 
there’s a large paid parking 
lot next to the museum. From 
RAF Mildenhall, take All and 
Newmarket Bypass to A14 in 
Cambridgeshire, follow A14 and 
take the A1(M) to A61 in Leeds, 
and then follow Clarence Rd to 
Armouries Dr. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 

COSTS 

Free 

FOOD 

There’s a large cafe near the 
entrance for lunch, snacks 
available on each fioor and a 
couple of restaurants just outside 
of the museum. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: -f 44 (0) 113 220 1999 
Website: royalarmouries.org 

— William Howard 


milian I’s jousting armor. 

My personal favorite, the War gal¬ 
lery, highlights the weapons and de¬ 
fenses utilized from ancient Greece 
to the 20th century. Weaponry and 
model displays go into great detail 
about some of the most epic con¬ 
frontations in British history like 
the Battle of Agincourt and Battle of 
Waterloo. 

The museum also hosts daily 
exhibitions and live demonstrations 
in each gallery. 

The upcoming Wars of the Roses 
living history event on April 6-7 
will let you experience life in a 
battlefield encampment, fire a bow 
and watch battles from the bloody 
conflict free of charge. 

The Royal Armouries Museum 
also has its own jousting arena and 
is scheduled to host an international 
tournament, with teams of knights 
from the UK, Poland, USA and 
Canada, on April 19-22. The event 
sold out last year and tickets must 
be booked in advance. They range 
in price from 10.50 to 14.50 pounds 
($13.79 to $19.05). 

I hope to see the tournament 
shows, knight-arming demonstra¬ 
tions and sword combat. But I must 
first devise a strategy how to con¬ 
vince my spouse to attend. 

howard.william(i)stripes.com 
Twitter (I)Howard_stripes 




A North Italian knight and cavalry armor from the late 16th 
century is on display in the War gallery. 



A pair of English flintlock pistols are on display in 
the Hunting gallery. The weapons were designed 
in a French style by Huguenot maker Pierre 
Monlong, who moved to London in 1684. 
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Experiencing Italy's Renaissance in person 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 


In the neighborhood around Florence’s great cathedral, it’s easy to feel like you’ve 
traveled back in time to the Renaissance period. 


A mong the many things I love 
about Italy is how the Renais¬ 
sance can be spliced into your 
travels. Imagine: In Florence, 
you can sleep in a converted 16th-cen¬ 
tury monastery that’s just a block from 
Michelangelo’s David, around the corner 
from Brunelleschi’s famous cathedral 
dome, and down the street from the tombs 
of the great Medici art patrons — and 
that’s just for starters. 

Before the Renaissance, Europeans 
spent about 1,000 years in a cultural 
slumber. Most art was made to serve the 
Church, and man played only a bit part 
— typically as a sinner. But around 1400, 
everything began changing. 

The new “Renaissance Man” shaped 
his own destiny and was no longer a mere 
plaything of the supernatural. Belief in 
the importance of the individual skyrock¬ 
eted, and life became much more than a 
preparation for the hereafter. This new 
“humanism” wasn’t a repudiation of God; 
it was an understanding that the best way 
to glorify God was not to bow down in 
church all day long but to recognize God- 
given talents and use them. 

And that’s what the Renaissance Flo¬ 
rentines were doing. Think of the extraor¬ 
dinary “class of 1500” living during that 
exciting time: Michelangelo was inspired 
by Leonardo da Vinci. Da Vinci was hang¬ 
ing around with political bad boy Niccolo 
Machiavelli. Machiavelli had the ear of 
power broker Lorenzo Medici the Mag¬ 
nificent. Lorenzo’s son. Pope Leo X, gave 
big painting commissions to Raphael, 
who exchanged masterpieces with artist 
Albrecht Duerer in Germany. Duerer was 
personally converted to Protestantism by 


Martin Luther... who was excommuni¬ 
cated by Leo X... who had gone to school 
with Michelangelo. 

Never before had artists been asked to 
do so much or given so much money and 
freedom. In the Middle Ages, unheralded 
craftsmen cranked out by-the-numbers 

religious art. Dur¬ 
ing the Renais¬ 
sance, artists no 
longer worked 
anonymously. The 
most successful 
ones — like da 
Vinci, Michelan¬ 
gelo and Raphael 
— achieved 
celebrity status, 
dictating their 
terms and creating 
as the spirit moved them. 

Da Vinci — a sculptor, engineer, 
inventor and scientist — typified the 
well-rounded Renaissance Man (and he 
wasn’t a bad painter, either). From the 
notebooks he left behind, we see him as a 
keen observer and a fearless thinker: He 
dissected corpses, diagrammed the flight 
of birds and formulated hypotheses about 
the movement of water. 

Michelangelo was as inventive and 
equally famous. He split his time between 
Florence (his hometown) and Rome, 
where the money was. Over his long life, 
he ended up working for nine popes. 

Michelangelo insisted he was a sculp¬ 
tor, not a painter. But when Pope Julius II 
said, “Come to Rome and do a painting,” 
he couldn’t refuse. He spent years at the 
Vatican, frescoing the Sistine Chapel. 

Raphael, the third of the big three, com¬ 


bined the quiet elegance of da Vinci with 
the raw power of Michelangelo. 

The pope hired him to paint the walls 
of his library in the Vatican in Rome. 

In his huge fresco, called the School of 
Athens, Raphael celebrated the great 
pre-Christian thinkers — a shocking 
break from Church tradition. And to make 
the embrace of these once-taboo figures 
even stronger, Raphael depicted the great 
thinkers of ancient Greece as the leading 
Renaissance artists and geniuses of his 
generation. Not only did Renaissance- 


era Italians appreciate the greats of the 
ancient world, they considered themselves 
as equals. Renaissance humanism ruled. 

Although the Italian Renaissance sput¬ 
tered out by 1600, people from around the 
world were already coming to see its mas¬ 
terpieces. Visitors continue to set their 
sights on the great works of the cultural 
explosion that was the Renaissance. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


TEFAF in Maastricht, 
Netherlands 

Combine the joy of gazing at 
beautiful things with the chance 
to discover one of the Nether¬ 
lands’ medieval gems when you 
visit one of the world’s leading 
art fairs. 

The annual show organized 
by The European Fine Art 
Foundation, or TEFAF for short, 
is amongst the world’s oldest 
and most elite fairs for art and 
antiquities. It was first launched 
in 1988 by and for dealers as a 
response to the power of auction 
houses and is run as a nonprofit 
foundation, supporting charities 
acting in areas from cultural 
preservation to cancer research. 

Close to 300 top dealers from 
20 countries present museum- 
quality works spanning all eras 
and genres. 

The objects shown at this 
fair fall into the categories of 
Antiques, Ancient Art, Design, 
Modern, Paintings, Tribal and 
Works on Paper. The Showcase 
section provides a platform for 
recently established galleries. 

La Haute Joaillerie, found within 
the TEFAF Antiques section, 
showcases articles from the 
world’s finest jewelers and jew¬ 
elry dealers. Some 35,000 objects 
will be for sale this year. 

TEFAF is also synonymous 
with special shows. This year’s 
featured exhibition includes 23 
highlights from the Dresden 
State Art Collection including 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




Rembrandt van Rijn’s “The 
Abduction of Ganymede,” the 
circa-1697 crown of the Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, 
Meissen vases and other objects 
which will go on permanent dis¬ 
play in Dresden, Germany, upon 
the reopening of the Semperbau 
in 2019. 

Those suffering from art over¬ 
load have plenty to see and ex¬ 
perience in Maastrict itself, one 
of the Netherlands’ oldest cities. 
Home to a university, it’s known 
and loved for its vibrant cultural 
scene and striking Middle Ages 
architecture. Off-the-beaten- 
track things to do might include 
a tour through a vast network of 
underground caves or checking 
out an exhibition of highly mag¬ 
nified images of insects. 

TEFAF runs March 16-24 at 
the Maastricht Exhibition and 
Congress Centre. Opening hours 



Andrew WHiTTON/snowbombing.com 


Epic slopeside festivals add music to keep skiers interested as 
spring approaches. Major celebrities, such as Idris Elba doing some 
DJing in Mayrhofen, Austria, in 2018, are often part of the fun. 


are 11 a.m.-6 p.m. most days. 
Adult tickets go for 40 euros 
while ages 12-18 enter for 20 
euros. A catalogue is 20 euros 
when bought at the same time as 
the ticket. Online: tefaf com. 

Can’t make it to Maastricht? 
Other worthwhile upcoming 
European art fairs include: Art 
Cologne, April 11-14; Art Basel, 
June 13-16; Frieze in London, 
Oct. 3-6; Foire internationale 
d’art contemporain (fiac) in 
Paris, Oct. 17-20. 

Spring brings music 
to the Alpine slopes 

Downhill skiing in the dead 
of winter is one way to make the 
most of the coldest and darkest 
months of the year. When spring 
rolls around, resorts have to 
compete with many more cultur¬ 
al events to keep skiers coming. 

A winning formula they’ve found 
is by adding live music to the 
mix. Here’s a sampling of musi¬ 
cal entertainment lined up for 
spring, much of which is served 
up directly on the pistes. 

Snow Jazz Gastein in Bad 
Gastein, Austria, through March 
17: Small jazz ensembles delight 
on the slopes and venues in town. 
Online: jazz-im-saegewerk.org 

Dolomiti Ski Jazz, Cavalesi 
and other towns of the Val de 
Fiemme, Italy, through March 
17: Jazz ringing out on the slopes 
and in the lodges is complement¬ 
ed by a food festival. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y55nff99 


Rock the Pistes, resorts of 
the Fortes du Soleil in France, 
March 17-23: French and inter¬ 
national rock and pop artists 
form the backbone of this festi¬ 
val. Afternoons feature warm-up 
sets by DJs, main concerts on the 
slopes at 1:30 p.m. and concerts 
at the foot of the mountain start¬ 
ing at 3 p.m. A lift pass doubles 
as a concert ticket. The parallel¬ 
running OFF festival showcases 
up-and-coming talents. 

Online: en.rockthepistes.com 
Snowboxx, Avoriaz, France, 
March 23-30: An open-air arena 
in the world’s largest ski area 
hosts live acts and DJs, apres ski 
parties and fun activities on the 
slopes. Headliners include Craig 
David, Rudimental and Jax 
Jones. Online: snowboxx.com 
Snowbombing, Mayrhofen, 


Austria, April 8-13: Perhaps the 
most epic of all spring slope- 
side festivals offers more than 
100 acts, parties and activities. 
Headliners include Fatboy Slim, 
Stormzy and Groove Armada D J. 
Online: snowbombing.com 
Zermatt Unplugged, Zermatt, 
Switzerland, April 9-13: This fes¬ 
tival highlighting acoustic music 
offers a lineup featuring Passen¬ 
ger, James Bay, Boy George & 
Culture Club and many others. 
Online: zermatt-unplugged.ch 
Caprices Festival, Crans- 
Montana, Switzerland, April 
11-14: This festival geared to fans 
of clubbing and the electronic 
music scene offers musical sets 
from noon until 6 a.m. in three 
stunning venues including an 
enormous, transparent tent. 
Online: caprices.ch 
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There are a lot of butters available at Musikcafe Hemingway in Weiden, Germany, including a bacon cheeseburger with berry sauce (above left). The thin-crust pizzas (center) 
are the stars of the menu, and come in many varieties. Fairiy sizable salads (above right) are also available. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

M usikcafe Hemingway in Weiden, Ger¬ 
many, has a lot going for it. There’s a 
bowling alley upstairs, live music on 
the weekends, a casino downstairs, a 
dance club attached to it and a restaurant in the 
front. And while I can’t say it’s the best food I’ve 
ever had, I can comfortably say it’s the best food 
I’ve ever had at a place where you can rent shoes 
for an hour. 

The restaurant is somehow supposed to be 
Ernest Hemingway-themed, with pictures of him 
decorating the walls and quotes of the famous 
American author scrolled across the ceiling. 

Hemingway, a notorious boozehound, would defi¬ 
nitely have appreciated the extensive drink menu 
that features fairly fancy cocktails, especially for 
this region of Bavaria, where lager beer is the 
usual drink at local watering holes. 

The food, on the other hand, is just OK. Except 
for the pizza, which is great. 

There are a lot of burgers on the menu. I found 
mine to be a bit overdone, but they come with a 
variety of interesting toppings. I had a tasty bacon 
cheeseburger with some kind of berry sauce. 

The pizza has to be the star of the menu, and it 
really does shine. Hemingway’s pizzas are thin- 
crust, which lets the cheese and toppings do the 
work. They come in a lot of varieties, too. I had one 
with pepperoni, peppers, fresh tomatoes and mush¬ 
rooms, and it was delicious. 

They have pretty big salads, too. An enormous 
pile of fresh vegetables might help you feel better 
about all the pizza you’re eating. 

There are classic German delicacies as well, like 
schnitzel and currywurst. They look pretty good, 
but I didn’t try any. 


MUSIKCAFE 

HEMINGWAY 

Address: Regensburger Str. 55, 92637 Weiden 
in der Oberpfalz 

Directions: About 15 minutes away from 

Grafenwoehr, via B470 

Hours: 8:30 a.m to midnight Mon-Thurs.; 

closes at 2 a.m. Fridays and 3 a.m. Saturdays 

Drinks: A huge list of cocktails, beer and soft 

drinks 

Food: Burgers, pizza and German food 
Prices: Around $10 per meal 
Dress: Casual 

Information: musikcafe-hemingway.de 

— Martin Egnash 


Whatever you order, you also can get a side of 
four pancakes, which I thought was pretty cool. I 
mean, how often can you grab a pizza, a Manhattan 
and short stack all together? 

And if you think pizza and pancakes are too 
much food, you can always work off those calories 
at the Werk dance club attached to the restaurant, 
which is usually lively on the weekends. 

Hemingway, just 15 minutes from the Grafen¬ 
woehr Training Area, is a pretty fun place to visit. 
If you’re looking for something to do near base, 
you could always pay homage to one of the greatest 
authors of the 20th century by chucking bowling 
balls down an alley after a huge meal and listening 
to some live music. 

egnash.martiniastripes^com 

Twitter: (I>Marty_Stripes 



After you’re done eating at Musikcafe Hemingway, you can work off 
your meal by bowling (above) or visiting the dance club. 



Musikcafe Hemingway is located just 15 minutes from the 
Grafenwoehr Training Area. 


Why food sticks to your pans, and what to do about it 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

R aise your hand if you’ve ever 
burned eggs on the bottom of 
your frying pan. Now that it’s 
clear that we’re among friends, 
take comfort in knowing this fact: It’s 
not all your fault. We can blame science. 
Partially, anyway. 

Let’s start with those eggs. “Most pans, 
even the really good ones, are actually 
filled with little cracks and crevices,” says 
Joseph Provost, a chemistry and bio¬ 
chemistry professor at the University of 
San Diego who co-wrote “The Science of 
Cooking: Understanding the Biology and 
Chemistry Behind Food and Cooking.” 

When the pan is heated, the metal 
expands, allowing the egg to get trapped 
in those microscopic cracks, where it then 
sticks and burns. 


Eggs actually have two things working 
against them: Their liquid fiows into those 
cracks, and their proteins are problematic. 

As Harold McGee explains in “Keys 
to Good Cooking: A Guide to Making the 
Best of Foods and Recipes,” “High heat 
causes food proteins and carbohydrates to 
form bonds with the pan surface.” And ac¬ 
cording to the Royal Society of Chemistry, 
“Protein-rich foods are particularly prone 
to sticking because the proteins can form 
complexes with metal atoms, such as iron, 
in the pan.” 

Sticking is particularly problematic 
when it comes to delicate foods such as 
eggs and fish, McGee writes. But it’s just 
as annoying with sturdier pieces of meat, 
too. Chicken and lean beef are prone to 
sticking because they’re high in protein 
but low in fat, Provost says. Without much 
fat to lubricate the surface between the 
pan and the food, the meat will stick. 


Here are a few things you can do about 
that. 

The most obvious is to put a barrier 
between what you’re cooking and the sur¬ 
face of the pan. You can use some kind of 
cooking fat, such as butter or oil. Provost 
recommends heating the pan first. Then 
add the fat and let it get hot, but not so 
hot that it burns. (For eggs, McGee says 
butter is better than oil, as butter “carries 
anti-sticking emulsifiers.”) Another bar¬ 
rier is air. “Sticking is reduced on grill¬ 
like, dimpled and irregular pan surfaces 
that reduce direct contact between food 
and pan,” McGee says. However, “They 
also reduce browning and fiavor develop¬ 
ment.” 

If you’re using a well-seasoned cast-iron 
pan, then you have built-in protection. 
When you cook in cast iron, the heated 
fats reorganize into a plastic-like coating 
that bonds to the pan. Or you could go 


with manufactured nonstick cookware, 
whose coating smooths out the surface of 
the metal and separates it from the food. 

It’s also essential to pat your meat dry 
before you place it in the pan. Otherwise, 
the heat in the pan will evaporate the 
water on the surface rather than brown 
the meat. Since the goal is to start break¬ 
ing down the proteins on the surface of 
the meat as quickly as possible — before 
they can start bonding with the metal 
— any heat and time lost in cooking off 
that moisture is working against you. Plus, 
browning means fiavor, so it’s better to be 
searing meat than steaming it. 

McGee says that breading or coating 
food in fiour can prevent sticking. That 
outer layer is both a barrier and method 
for further creating a dry surface. 

A key point is to make sure you leave 
your meat in the pan long enough, Provost 
says. 
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KNOW & GO 

Olley’s 

Address: 65-69 Norwood 
Rd., Herne Hill 
Phone: 011-44-20-8671-8259 
Online: olleys.info 

Poppie’s, Spitalfields 

Address: 6-8 Hanbury St. 
Phone: 011-44-20-7247-0892 
Online: poppiesfishand- 
chips.co.uk 

Sutton and Sons 

Address: 240 Graham Rd. 
Phone: 011-44-20-3643-2017 
Online: suttonandsons.co.uk 

Hoxton Hotel 

Address: 81 Great Eastern 
St. 

Phone: 011-44-20-7550-1000 
Online: thehoxton.com 

The Culpeper 

Address: 40 Commercial St. 
Phone: 011-44-20-7247-5371 
Online: theculpeper.com 

Museum of London 

Address: 150 London Wall 
Phone: 011-44-20-7030-3300 

Old Jewish Quarter 
Walk 

Meet at Tower Hill tube 
station 

Phone: 011-44-20-7624-3978 
Online: walks.com/our- 
walks/the-old-jewish-quar- 


By Will Hawkes 
Special to The Washington Post 

F rank Dobson Square is no place 
to linger, even on a warm October 
day. This brick-paved chunk of 
East London has seen better days, 
not least because its centerpiece, Dobson’s 
1951 sculpture “Woman With Fish,” was 
vandalized beyond repair and removed in 
2002. Those sitting on the benches around 
the square — who number three, includ¬ 
ing me, this Thursday morning — have 
only its former home, a forlorn metal 
plinth, to look at now. 

I haven’t come to see the sculpture, 
though, or its plinth. I’m searching for 
something else, something that records 
this locale’s unique place in British his¬ 
tory. This is where the world’s first fish 
and chip shop, Malin’s, was founded in the 
early 1860s; before the square arrived in 
1963, this was the north end of Cleveland 
Way, and Malin’s opened at No. 78. 

There are rival claimants, of course, 
but this appears the most likely origin of 
Britain’s iconic dish. “I can’t find any al¬ 
ternative, really,” Panikos Panayi, author 
of “Fish and Chips: A History,” tells me 
from his office at De Montfort University 
in Leicester. “In one sense I can’t see any 
reason to disbelieve it; on the other hand, 
fish and chips shops don’t really take off 
until the beginning of the 20th century. I 
couldn’t find many fish and chip shops that 
existed between Malin’s and then.” 

In the absence of certainty. I’m happy 
to accept the Mahn’s claim. Frank Dobson 
Square does not, though, offer much en¬ 
couragement. A group of skittish pigeons, 
a mini-supermarket, a digital billboard 
congratulating racing driver Lewis Hamil¬ 
ton on his latest triumph; it has all of these. 
Anything about fish and chips? Nope. 

Elsewhere in the city, things are dif¬ 
ferent. Despite the arrival of Indian and 
Chinese takeaways, fried chicken shops, 
and the emergence of London as a bull¬ 


ishly self-confident “foodie” city, the 
British capital still has plenty of chippys. 
As a lifelong devotee. I’ve decided to go 
in search of the best — and, in between 
stodgy, salt-and-vinegar-laden bites. I’ll 
find out more about its history, ingredients 
and unique place in British culture. 

First, history. Frank Dobson Square 
is a few minutes’ walk from the heart of 
London’s most fascinating neighborhood, 
Whitechapel, which has been home to 
successive waves of immigrants over the 
past few centuries. It’s now the center of 
Britain’s largest Bangladeshi community 
but between the mid-19th century and 
World War II, this was Jewish London, a 
“shtetl” called Whitechapel. 

That’s why fish and chips emerged 
here — or at least the fish part, which 
was bequeathed to Britain by Jewish 
immigrants. (The origin of chips is more 
opaque, but France seems most probable.) 
“Fried fish is indisputably Jewish,” Pan¬ 
ayi says. “All the evidence points to that. 


When I was researching the book, I found 
loads of references to Jewish fish fryers, 
both men and women.” Until the late 19th 
century, indeed, the smell of fried fish was 
a common anti-Semitic trope in Britain. 

I turn left into Osborn Street, which 
leads into Brick Lane. It’s well past time 
for lunch. On the corner of Hanbury and 
Commercial streets, I find Poppie’s, one 
of the city’s newer chippys. I’m intrigued 
to try it because it’s part of a small chain, 
which is unusual; most British fish-and- 
chip shops are independent. 

Inside, Poppie’s is a boisterous mixture 
of the traditional and harmlessly ersatz. 

A huge frying range dominates the main 
room; a shiny, steel staple of fish and 
chip shops, the range is where the food is 
cooked and sometimes stored. It’s com¬ 
mon to see a tantalizing array of already 
cooked items, such as fish and battered 
sausages, sitting in a glass compartment 
at eye-level. 

I order cod, the classic choice in the 


South of England. (Northerners prefer 
haddock; a friend from the northern fish¬ 
ing town of Grimsby told me that cod is a 
“bottom-feeder,” which is why they send it 
elsewhere.) It’s on the small side, but well- 
cooked — crisp, crunchy batter, moist 
and clearly fresh inside. And although 
the chips are a little pallid for my taste, a 
gentle buzz of happiness suggests other 
diners do not share my reservations. 

Fish and chips being what it is, it’s a 
day before I have sufficient space for any 
more. That’s appropriate, since Friday is 
the day to eat fish and chips. 

Many of the best chip shops, like 
Brockley’s Rock, are based outside of the 
city center; this is homey food, after all, 
not haute cuisine. None has a better repu¬ 
tation than Olley’s, which has just been 
named in the 10-strong national short¬ 
list for the annual National Fish & Chip 
Awards. It’s in Herne Hill, an increasingly 
well-to-do South London neighborhood; I 
arrive hungry, just after 1 p.m. 

It’s quickly clear that if the interior of 
Olley’s — with its rustic brick walls and 
wooden interior windows — is idiosyncrat¬ 
ic in the extreme, then the food adheres 
to the best traditions. Harry Niazi, who 
opened Olley’s in 1987, is a stickler for 
quality. The chips are blanched and then 
fried, “which gives a crispy shell on the 
outside and makes them soft and fluffy on 
the inside,” he tells me. The fish is sustain¬ 
able; it’s all fried in sunflower oil with a 
touch of rosemary essence, which, Niazi 
says, ensures that the batter — made sim¬ 
ply, with flour and water — isn’t greasy. 

Niazi, with his Turkish Cypriot back¬ 
ground, is part of a grand tradition. Greek 
Cypriots are prominent in the trade in 
the South and Midlands, while Italians 
have long been associated with the dish in 
Scotland; Chinese-run shops are common, 
too. Immigrants not only created fish and 
chips, but they’ve done much to sustain its 
popularity, too. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



Poppie’s in Spitalfields, London, is one of the cHy’s newer chippys. 
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Few people, though, do it as 
well as Olley’s. The cod is moist 
and flaky, and the chips are 
cooked to a crisp, golden turn. 
Mushy peas — more commonly 
found on menus in the North 

— provide a soft, gently flavor- 
some accompaniment. Niazi, 55, 
buzzes around the room. “When 
a customer comes through that 
door, I want them to feel re¬ 
laxed,” he says. “I want to put 

a smile on their face. Once you 
relax, it’s like being on holiday.” 

And like being on holiday, 
you end up eating too much. I 
take a 10-minute train ride into 
London Victoria station, aim¬ 
ing to work off my sizable lunch 
(there was treacle pudding with 
custard, too) with a long walk. 

I pass a handful of interesting 
flsh-and-chip shops on the way 

— the Rock and Sole Plaice in 
Covent Garden, for example, or 
the Fryer’s Delight in Holborn, 
whose sparse 1960s interior is a 
charismatic classic of the genre. 
Plenty of pubs serve the dish, 
too, although that’s a modem 
thing. Historically, the pub was 
reserved for drinking. 

I walk through Clerkenwell, 
where United Chip opened to 
much fanfare this year, aiming 
“to shake up flsh and chips.” 

Alas, it has fallen victim to a 
complaint as old as the dish it¬ 
self In the restaurant’s doorway 
is a sign announcing that “due 
to odor complaints from local 
residents, we have had to close 
the shop for the remainder of the 
summer.” It’s now fall and the 
restaurant remains closed. 

I hurry on, as there’s another 
new shop that I’m particularly 
keen to try. Sutton and Sons, a 
small chain in East London, has 
just opened the capital’s first 
vegan-only chip shop in Hackney. 

Hackney is, like many East 
London neighborhoods, caught 
between a working-class tradi¬ 
tion and the rapid onset of gentri- 
fication. It’s a place where you’ll 
And real estate agents offering 
two-bedroom flats for the equiva¬ 
lent of a million dollars cheek-by¬ 
jowl with workmen in the cafes. 
Vegan flsh and chips, I guess, fits 
somewhere in between the two, 
but not everyone is convinced. 

As I approach, two middle-aged 
women come bowling out of Sut¬ 
ton and Sons, one apologizing to 
the other: “I saw the sign and I 
thought it would be ordinary flsh 
and chips!” 

I’m not put off The number 
of customers in this hole-in-the- 
wall place and, more important, 
the smell, are encouraging. 
“Vegan flsh” is offered in three 
forms here. I order battered 
banana blossom, which has been 
marinated in seaweed and the 
marine vegetable samphire, 
to take away. It’s a wonderful 
surprise; gently flavorsome, with 
a texture not unlike artichoke 
heart, and very good with a 
squeeze of lemon. Is it like flsh? 
Not really. But it’s delicious. 

By the time I arrive at Hack¬ 
ney Central station to get my 
train home, it’s all gone. It’s 
heartening, I suppose, that 
flsh and chips retains enough 
cultural cachet for a vegan ver¬ 
sion to be thought desirable, and 
even better that it’s so good. The 
next step, I think, is for London 
to start celebrating this simple 
native dish — and I know exactly 
where to start. There’s an empty 
plinth in Frank Dobson Square 
that could do with a nice new 
statue. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


KAISERSLAUTERN BAVARIA 


STUTTGART RHEIN MAIN I 


Z-imlWiite 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11am-9pm Mon Closed 
Wellerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


COCKTAIL 

I CASINO 

HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 

Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 

www.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraHe 39 
92655 Grafenwdhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 


Caribbi 


Savor the Flavor 
of the Islands 

DreGfurter Str. 18 | 82G55 GrafEnwiiFr ' 


STUTTGART Pforzheimer 
ECHTERDINGEN Esslingi 
LEONBERG LeonbergerSt 



8 Two Locations: 

* * HohenloherstraBe 8 I 


Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


Jj J &[eAtaupant 

Open daily 

11:30 - 15:00 & 17:30-23:30 
U5D accepted - Master Card/Visa 
Tel. 06134- 258928 
Uthmann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kosthelm 


I 



^ Kaiserstr. 117 
67661 Kaiserslautern-Einsiedlerhof 
0631-99328 

www.cantina-mexicana.com 


Rest»,ant | B»,garter | Partysemt. | Buffets 



HOTEL DIRECTORY 
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The views of and from Namsan 
Seoul Tower, on Seoul’s Mount 
Namsan, are striking. 


Ascend Namsan 


Getting to the heart of Seoul 

A first-time visitor finds the big and busy South Korean capital 
welcoming and comfortable, even away from the touristy areas 


By Christopher Reynolds 

Los Angeles Times 

T he flight from LAX took about 13 hours. The alpha¬ 
bet had 24 letters, none familiar from my youth. 
Lunch squirmed on my plate. And an unpredictable 
enemy waited 35 miles to the north. 

Yet Seoul soothed me. 

In flve January days as a rookie among Seoul’s palaces, 
parks and marketplaces, I gained four pounds despite walk¬ 
ing countless miles down alleys full of people but empty of 
graffiti and litter. 

For two of those days, I relied on translator/guides for help. 
Otherwise I trusted Seoul’s multilingualism, which includes 
subway signs and museum labels in Korean, English, Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese. That worked fine. 

In fact, for anyone accustomed to Greater Los Angeles 
(population about 13 million), the hospitality, cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, technological acumen, influential popular culture and 
relentless tidiness of South Korea’s capital (population about 
26 million) are likely to feel inviting, humbhng and tranquil- 
izing. 

Here are some things a first-timer learns in Seoul: 


Chow down at Gwangjang Market 

Myeong-dong and other Seoul districts have plenty of intriguing 
alleys. But Gwangjang is renowned for having the most food stalls, 
about 200, many offering mung bean pancakes, the market’s 
signature dish. Two can dine on a sampler plate stacked with bean, 
fish and beef cakes for about $10. Sit, watch the world squeeze 
by and, if you can find a common language, shoot the breeze with 
your cook. 

For a change of pace, take a stroll along the market-adjacent 
Cheonggyecheon Stream, a park that offers a measure of calm in 
the middle of the city, covering several miles and passing beneath 
about two dozen bridges. 

Check out an old folk village 

Bukchon Hanok Folk Village is a neighborhood of homes from 
centuries past, ingeniously restored and still occupied. Residents 
post signs in four languages to discourage tourists from trespassing 
and urge them to whisper. Which, remarkably, they do. 

The main street leads to a hilltop with views of the old tile roofs 
in the foreground, the modern skyline beyond. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


Myeong-dong is one of the main shopping and tourism districts in Seoul, South Korea. The people-watching is great, too. 


Namsan Seoul Tower, completed in 
1969, rises 777 feet above 800-foot- 
high Namsan Mountain. The result 
is an unbounded view of skyscrapers 
(nearly all built since 1969), the sur¬ 
rounding hills and valleys of the city, 
the Han River and the wealthy, modern 
commercial district of Gangnam (which 
means "south of the river" in Korean). 

The Namsan Cable Car can take 
you to the top of Mount Namsan for 
about $9 round trip. There’s plenty to 
see and snack on, but for the biggest 
views, pay $10 more for the elevator 
ride to the tower’s wraparound obser¬ 
vation deck. 

Savor public spaces, 
but beware the spotlight 

Beoul’s gleaming blue-glass City Hall 
(completed in 2013) rises above the old 
stone Art Deco City Hall (completed in 
1926 and now a library). 

These two cool buildings are neigh¬ 
bored by a public plaza where political 
demonstrators often gather. 

The only off-note of my stop occurred 
as I walked past an anti-North Korea 
demonstration, when one young man 
faced me and said, “Yankee, go home.” 

I ignored him and caught a subway 
to the Old 8eoul Btation, site of another 
1920s building neighbored by a modern 
addition. Here, too, demonstrators 
crowded the area — but this group was 
older and, as the Images on their signs 
showed, seemingly happier with U.5. 
policy. 

In fact, spotting a likely American at 
the edge of the crowd, one demonstra¬ 
tor rushed up to give me chocolates. 
Then others offered me a Korean flag 
pin. A calendar. An offer to buy me cof¬ 
fee. Two more took selfies with me, all 
within 15 minutes. 

This was far better than being told 
to go home, but I nevertheless stepped 
away as soon as I could. Public pro¬ 
tests are treacherous enough when you 
know the language. 


Photos by Christopher Reynolds/Los Angeles Times 
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Seoul’s Noryangjin Rsh Market is full of freshly caught sea creatures. 

Enjoy some seafood 

The Noryangjin Fisheries Wholesale Market, easily reached by subway, is mostly 
within a slick building that opened in 2016. 

You step inside, confront a dizzying array of sea creatures, challenge yourself to 
eat adventurously, then make purchases. If you like, vendors will immediately send 
those purchases upstairs to be cooked per your request. 

It isn’t cheap, but you will remember the day. My guide and I spent about $130 
browsing and consuming a massive late lunch of crab (steamed), abalone (roasted) 
and octopus tentacles (raw), still coiling and uncoiling though no longer attached to 
their original owner. 

Some people claim to love them, and I felt obliged to try them. I didn’t get the 
appeal beyond the novelty of eating something that’s still moving. They’re very 
chewy and not nearly as satisfying as abalone and crab. (For the record: They’re 
not alive despite the twitching. The posthumous coiling has to do with how their 
nervous systems are wired.) 


Opened in 2013, Dongdaemun Design Plaza is a vast cultural center. 

Step into the belly of the DDP 

Dongdaemun Design Plaza, a sinuous metal-and-concrete beast of a building by 
architect Zaha Hadid, takes up a big chunk of the low ground in the Dongdaemun 
District. Hadid’s blank walls were a bit much for me — why not let artists use a 
few square feet of those big, empty spaces? — but it’s visually fascinating. 

For a good walk, continue on to the Seoul City Wall Museum in the Dongda¬ 
emun District. From there, follow the path along the wall, which dates to 1396. 

The route will take you through blue-collar neighborhoods of old low-rise houses 
with increasingly grand views. You’ll eventually reach Naksan Park, at the top 
of Naksan mountain, where several footpaths converge and there are courts for 
badminton and foot volleyball. 
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Myeong-dong 
Gyoja restaurant 
is known for its 
kalguksu, a meat, 
dumpling and 
vegetable broth. 

Sample the 
action in 
Myeong-dong 

This is one of 
the city’s foremost 
shopping districts, 
packed with hotels, 
restaurants, food 
stalls and visitor 
favorites such as 
the Nanta Theater, 
which offers a 
wordless, kid-friendly 
musical comedy 
about a kitchen crew 
preparing a wedding 
feast. 

A network of 
narrow alleys 
between the 
skyscrapers 
compresses people, 
bright lights and 
food smells in a 
dramatic way. In the 
restaurants, you’ll 
find kimchi (salted 
and fermented 
vegetables), 
gochujang 
(fermented bean 
paste), bulgogi 
(marinated beef and 
pork) and bibimbap 
(rice dishes). Out 
among the stalls, 
you’ll glimpse corn, 
sausage, seafood, 
fruit, churros, lobster, 
chocolate and 
more, sometimes 
in startling 
combinations. 

Myeong-dong 
welcomes shoppers 
with Shinsegae and 
Lotte, two of the 
country’s biggest 
luxury department 
stores. 


Twice daily, crowds gather for the changing of the guard 
at Gwanghwamun Gate of Gyeongbokgung Palace. 

Visit a palace 

One of the astonishing things about Seoul is that nearly all of it has been built in 
the past 65 years. South Korea since 1953 has gone from scorched earth to one of 
the world’s strongest economies. 

The city has five restored palaces, all traceable to the Joseon Dynasty that ruled 
Korea from the 1390s to the 1890s. 

In five centuries, the Joseon kings, their civil servants and soldiers created a lan¬ 
guage, spread Confucian philosophy and built a culture that endured a seven-year 
Japanese invasion in the 1590s; a Japanese occupation from 1910 to 1945; and 
the Korean War of 1950-53, and separated Russian-backed North Korea (officially 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea) from U.S.-backed South Korea (of¬ 
ficially the Republic of Korea). 

It makes sense to start with a tour of the reconstructed Gyeongbokgung Palace, 
where the first Joseon king presided. 


Jogyesa Temple, a Buddhist sanctuary in the Seoul district of Insa-dong. 

Draw your line between trendy and touristy 

Many sources warned me about the touristy and expat-centric nature of the 
Itaewon area, so I left it off my itinerary. Despite similar warnings, I kept on the 
Insa-dong area because its legions of souvenir shops are neighbored by many art 
galleries and the Buddhist Jogyesa Temple. 

If your kitsch threshold is low, you might want to advance straight to Sam- 
cheong-dong. I landed in this trendy neighborhood because I wanted to try the 
widely praised barbecue at the Maple Tree House restaurant. 

But as my guide circled the neighborhood in search of a parking space, I found 
myself wishing I had another hour to knock around Samcheong-dong’s dozens of 
shops, galleries and cafes, as many young, trendy Seoul locals were doing. 
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Librarian of Congress making good on promise to transform America’s ‘palace of knowledge’ 



By Peggy McGlone 

Washington Post 

nder Librarian of Congress Carla 
Hayden, the world’s largest library is 
on its way to becoming another one of 
Washington’s acclaimed museums. 

A splashy exhibition on baseball 
opened there just as Washington was 
hosting M^or League Baseball’s All- 
Star Game, and last May, the library 
added a m^jor collection of comic 
books, including early images of 
Mickey Mouse, to its permanent hold¬ 
ings, which number 170 million. 

Two and a half years into her 10- 
year term, Hayden is making good on 
her promise to throw open the doors 
of America’s “palace of knowledge” 
and invite ordinary citizens to join 
scholars in exploring its treasures. 
The former head of Baltimore’s public 
library system and an Obama nomi¬ 
nee, Hayden is focused on making 
the Library of Congress a cultural 
destination — a museum of American 
letters that will inspire, educate and, 
yes, even entertain. 

“People don’t know that the Library 
of Congress has something for them,” 
said Hayden, who became the 14th li¬ 
brarian of Congress in 2016. “We built 


Above: Patrons walk through the Main Reading Room of the Library of 
Congress Jefferson Building during an open house in February that made 
the room accessible to visitors without reading cards. 

Photos by Will Newton, above, and Sarah L. Voisin, below LEFT/Washington Post 


a palace to knowledge and we wanted 
it to rival any palace in any European 
city. (But) you have to let people come 
in and ... be inspired. That’s what it 
was designed for.” 

Central to Hayden’s goals is a $60 
million makeover of the library’s 
Thomas Jefferson Building, the 
historic 1897 architectural wonder 
known for its Great Hall, which is 
open to the public, and the Main 
Reading Room, the hushed temple 
where scholars work. 

Some critics have expressed con¬ 
cerns that if the plan is approved, the 
library’s intellectual focus will be 
sacrificed to an avalanche of exhibi¬ 
tions and the increased foot traffic 
that would result. 

But Hayden and her team — which 
includes two senior executives with 
museum backgrounds — say the 
changes would spark renewed interest 
in the library’s history, its collections 


and its role as a research institution. 

“Whatever you want to call yourself, 
you’re trying to tell stories, share the 
collection, help them to understand 
the place,” said David Mandel, the 
library’s director of the Center for 
Exhibits and Interpretation. “The 
library has a long history of doing 
exhibitions. This is trying to do it in a 
more modern way.” 

The changes to the Jefferson Build¬ 
ing are intended to attract more visi¬ 
tors, a Hayden priority. The library 
had 1.9 million visitors in 2017, up 
from 1.6 million in 2013. 

“It isn’t an ivory tower only for 
select people. It’s the people’s li¬ 
brary,” said historian and author A. 
Scott Berg, who is doing research at 
the library for his next book. “They 
are sitting on hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of amazing objects. It’s part 
of (Hayden’s) desire and mission to 
share that with the American public.” 


People don’t know that the Library of Congress has something for 
them. We built a palace to knowledge and we wanted it to rival any 
palace in any European city. (But) you have to let people come in 
and ... be inspired. That’s what it was designed for. ’ 

Carla Hayden 

Librarian of Congress 
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You SWIPE me off my feet 


In today’s digital dating world, meeting in person is almost unheard of 


By Anna Orso 

Philly.com 

M aurice Smith was wandering 
through the aisles at Whole 
Foods in Philadelphia last 
summer when he noticed a 
guy swiping on his phone. The two locked 
eyes before the mystery man looked down 
again. 

The guy followed him down a few aisles, 
swiping, staring at Smith, swiping. 

Finally, he spoke: “You’re not on Grindr, 
are you?” 

Apparently, when the man realized 
Smith couldn’t be found on the location- 
based dating app, he scoffed and walked 
away — even though the real deal was 
standing right in front of him. 

This is dating in 2019, when young 
people have never courted in a world with¬ 
out Tinder, and bars are often dotted with 
dolled-up singles staring at their phones. 
Technology has changed how people are 
introduced, and fewer people meet in 
public places that were once playgrounds 
for singles. At the same time, awareness 
of what is and isn’t sexual harassment has 
left people cautious about come-ons that 
were once seen as cute and now called out 
as creepy. 

“Ten years ago, it was that random 
encounter,” said Smith, a 37-year-old con¬ 
sultant. “Now, people don’t want to do the 
traditional thing. They just want to swipe.” 

The effect is simple: The meet-cute is 
dying. 

Smith, a podcast host who often talks 
about dating as a black gay professional 
on his show “Category Is.”, is now in a 
two-year relationship with a man he met 
on Grindr. He’s had only one real rela¬ 
tionship with someone he met in person: 



Heather Khalifa, Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 


On Tinder ... you know what 
they’re there for. ^ 

Jess DeStefano 

theater production manager 


Justin Bettis, his podcast cohost. They 
broke up in 2011. 

It’s not that people don’t want to strike 
up conversations with strangers and fall 
in rom-com-style love. Bettis, a 31-year- 
old attorney, said he wants to feel the 
“magic-making” of a serendipitous meet¬ 
ing. It just hasn’t worked for him yet. 

“It’s a lot easier to make a move in a 
way that society says is acceptable now, 
which is a message,” said Philadelphia- 
based matchmaker Erika Kaplan, “rather 
than making a move by approaching 
someone in a bar to say hello. It’s just not 
as common anymore.” 

In 2017, more singles met their most 


recent first date on the Internet — 40 
percent — than “through a friend” or “at a 
bar” combined, according to results from 
the Singles in America survey, a Match, 
corn-sponsored survey of 5,000 people 
nationwide. 

Suzann Pileggi Pawelski, who along 
with her husband co-authored the book 
“Happy Together,” said opportunities for 
random encounters are fewer today when 
groceries can be delivered, you can exer¬ 
cise with an app and you can telecommute 
from home. That means less practice 
striking up conversations. 

Jess DeStefano, a 28-year-old theater 
production manager, uses apps like 
Tinder and Bumble (its female-centric 
counterpart) to find most of her dates. The 
upside is the clarity, she said. No guessing 
if someone is interested — by matching 
with you, they indicated they are. 

“On Tinder, there’s at least a baseline,” 
she said. “You know what they’re there 
for.” 

For young people who have spent most 
of their dating lives courting strangers 
online, swiping feels easier than ap¬ 
proaching the local hottie at the book¬ 
store. Thomas Edwards, a dating coach 
known as the “Professional Wingman,” 
said when singles don’t practice this, they 
“develop a lack of skill set and more fear 
of rejection,” he said. “And honestly, we 
become lazy.” 

Edwards said the men he coaches are 
more confused than ever about talking to 
women. And since the #MeToo movement 
has empowered women to speak about 
their experiences with sexual harassment, 
it’s forced men to reckon with how they 
talk to women. 

“They don’t know where the line is,” 
said Edwards, who added that he doesn’t 


want to excuse unacceptable behavior, 
but said the difference between flirting 
and harassment can be different for dif¬ 
ferent women. “Is harassment talking to 
someone in the elevator? It could be for 
someone.” 

Kaplan, vice president of client ex¬ 
perience for the matchmaking service 
Three-Day Rule, said men are “afraid 
to approach women for fear of being too 
aggressive or forward.” In turn, women 
“have been conditioned to be surprised 
and almost confused or put off when a guy 
makes a move to say hello at a bar.” 

One woman, a community organizer 
from West Philly who’s in her early 30s 
and frequently goes out with people she 
meets on dating apps, said she likes to 
bring up #MeToo early in conversations 
with men as a litmus test of respect. She 
said since the movement took off in 2017, 
“it’s not like men are any better or differ¬ 
ent, it’s just they’ve learned more what 
they are and aren’t supposed to say.” 

The woman, who asked to speak 
anonymously to talk about her exes, said 
sometimes she “screens” potential dates 
with a call. She’s tried this a few times, 
and once averted a date with a guy who 
was clever on Tinder but “aggressive” on 
the phone. “I’m really glad I didn’t waste 
an evening and makeup to talk to him in 
real life,” she said. 

Edwards, the “Professional Wingman,” 
said easy access to information about 
potential mates gives people the ability to 
create the ideal person in a way they can’t 
at a bar or at Whole Foods — to swipe, 
Google and message until they find the 
perfect match. 

“But through the paradox of choice,” he 
said, “that person doesn’t exist.” 
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‘Girl’ gone wrong 


Maren Morris is aiming too hard for the Grammys on follow-up to 2016’s ‘Hero’ 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

N ext year, Maren Morris isn’t 
going home empty-handed. 

That’s the impression you get 
from this 28-year-old singer’s 
new album, “Girl,” which arrives shortly 
after Morris walked into last month’s 
Grammy Awards with five nominations 
— then walked out without a single prize. 

A slick, knowing blend of country music 
and pop, “Girl” feels like Morris’ clear 
response to Kacey Musgraves’ recent 
“Golden Hour,” which charmed so many 
Grammy voters with its groove-conscious 
roots-music vibe that they voted it album 
of the year over far bigger commercial 
hits by the likes of Cardi B and Drake. 

“A Song for Everything,” one tune here 
is called, though a more honest title might 
have been “A Song for Every Academy 
Member Eager to Hear More.” 


REVIEW 



Maren Morris 

Girl (Columbia Nashville) 


I don’t mean to downplay Morris’ estab¬ 
lished reputation as a Nashville synthesiz¬ 
er. “Hero,” her excellent 2016 m^or-label 
debut, used R&B-inspired vocal runs and 
beats borrowed from hip-hop to present a 
picture of a young artist naturally in touch 
with how music works in the internet era. 

And of course there’s “The Middle,” her 
smash country-EDM mashup with Zedd 
that earned Grammy nods for record and 
song of the year. 

Where “Hero” had an effortless quality, 
though, “Girl” seems awfully strategized. 
You get the sense it was put together with 
an eye toward the kind of industry pres¬ 
tige that Musgraves has enjoyed, which 
ends up squeezing much of the life from 
Morris’ stuff. 

Last time her songs veered in truly 
unexpected directions; here the arrange¬ 
ments (co-produced by Morris with Greg 
Kurstin and her longtime collaborator 
Busbee) are merely cycling through 
sounds on the way to some streaming-ser¬ 
vice singularity. 

And though she insists in “Flavor” that 
she “ain’t gonna water down my words,” 
that’s often what appears to have hap¬ 
pened. Just listen to “Common,” a would- 
be feel-good duet with Brandi Carlile 


(another academy favorite), in which Mor¬ 
ris — such a funny and ribald presence on 
“Hero” — sings about unity and humanity 
in lines like these: 

When it’s over, when it’s done 

When we’re standing at the gates 

Will we see that all along 

We’re a different kind of same? 

You know where human beings talk like 
that? On awards shows. 

Morris’ personality manages to peek 
through occasionally on “Girl,” and each 
time it’s when she seems lost in her own 
thoughts, far from any consideration of 
the music business in a post-genre era. 

“Make Out With Me” is an old-school 
soul song, presumably addressed to her 
husband (whom she married last year), 
with the album’s strongest singing; 
“RSVP” puts across the same idea with 
the beautifully unembarrassed language 
of a couple of newlyweds. 

I also like “The Bones,” in which Morris 
compares a sturdy relationship to a house 
with a solid foundation — a potentially un¬ 
gainly metaphor that she manages to sell. 

“When the bones are good, the rest 
don’t matter,” she sings. It’s good advice. 
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Hozier performs on ABC’s 
“Good Morning America” 
on March 4. 


ABC 


Hozier stuns with 
sophomore aihum 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

F or proof that Irish singer-songwriter 
Hozier has hit the big time, look no 
further than who he’s singing with these 
days: Mavis Staples and Booker T. Jones. 

Their soaring song — “Nina Cried 
Power” — is a fitting opening to the 
Grammy-nominated artist’s second full-length album, 
“Wasteland, Baby!” It’s a stunning 14-track collection 
that proves Hozier has suffered no 
sophomore slump. 

It’s assured, unrushed, complex, " ^ 

soulful and passionate, with his specific 
Irish stew of R&B, rock, gospel and 
folk. It’s nourishing and substantive, a ^ 

reminder that enduring music is pos- ‘j 

sible in 2019. 

Hozier — born Andrew Hozier-Byrne 
— emerged in 2013 with his anthem 
against religious hypocrisy “Take Me 
to Church” and an excellent self-titled 
debut album that mixed confessional Hozicr 
lyrics and progressive politics. Wasteland, B< 

The new album kicks off in a similar 
vein, with Hozier, Jones and Staples 
paying tribute to such activist-artists 
as Nina Simone, Billie Holiday, James 
Brown, Marvin Gaye, John Lennon and Staples herself 
“It’s not the waking, it’s the rising,” Hozier sings. 


Hozier 

Wasteland, Baby! 


most (Sweet Music),” which cleverly name-drops song 
titles from the likes of Duke Ellington and Chet Baker. 
Hozier then segues to the bedroom with the slinky 
“Movement,” dripping with desire. Next is the fuzzy 
guitar-led, blissed-out gem “No Plan.” 

By this point it’s almost too rich to take this Hozier 
meal. But suck it up, because next is a pure songwriting 
masterclass in “Shrike,” which is titled after a bird that 
impales insects on thorns. “Remember me, love, when 
I am reborn / As the shrike to your sharp and glorious 
thorn,” Hozier sings. 

Although a few of the later, weaker 

« songs could have been culled, there 

are many more joys to discover on the 
album, including “Be,” a gospel-flecked 
call to stem environmental disaster. 

“Wasteland, Baby!” is filled with 
dread and doom, but also — as the 
j cheeky title suggests — humor and 

' light. Hozier returns to sing about the 

joy of music in the sunny “To Noise 
■ Making (Sing),” which has references 

to Prince and The Waterboys. 

Hozier’s lyrics include everyone from 
(Columbia) Orpheus to Fred Astaire and plenty of 
bird imagery. Every song but one was 
written exclusively by him and he plays 
guitar, organ, synth and electric piano. 
He also supplies bells, snaps, claps, 
beatbox, tambourine, shaker, and, on a few songs, he’s 
playfully credited as “Sex Weasel.” After delivering on 



Foals 

Everything Not Saved Will Be 
Lost — Part 1 (Warner Bros.) 


This year we are prom¬ 
ised not just one Foals 
album, but two. After 
listening to the first, we’re 
very, very lucky indeed. 

The U.K. indie-pop 
art rockers offer 10 new 
crackling tracks on “Ev¬ 
erything Not Saved Will 
Be Lost — Part 1,” their 
first album since the de¬ 
parture of bassist Walter 
Gervers. 

While the band’s last re¬ 
lease, 2015’s “What Went 
Down,” veered toward 
Coldplay, this time they 
seem more Radiohead- 
ish, with more complexity, 
shards of distorted synth 
and a nightmarish vision 
of the world. 

“Exits” is one of the 
standouts, a paranoid, 
post-apocalyptic pop-rock 
beauty (“The cities un¬ 
derground / The flowers 
upside down,” front¬ 
man Yannis Philippakis 
sings). The gentle-sound¬ 
ing “Sunday” takes that 
theme and adds burning 
cities and birds singing 
about the end of the world. 

“Syrups” is a psyche¬ 
delic trip with a driving 
funk beat, squealing 
guitars and lyrics about 
robots and the devil. “On 
the Luna” is a terrific 
childhood memory rocker 
interrupted by the present 
(“Trump clogging up my 
computer”) and frayed 
sonic edges. 

Foals are their most Ra¬ 
diohead — both bands hail 
from the city of Oxford 

— on “Cafe D’Athens” 
(you’ll swear Tom Yorke 
is singing.) And listen to 
“In Degrees” and applaud 
the insane mix of ’80s new 
wave pop, house, rave and 
trip-hop that somehow 
works. 

Like many Foals 
albums, “Everything 
Not Saved Will Be Lost 

— Part 1” is top-heavy 
with great songs before 
petering out. 

The album ends with 
the simple, mournful 
piano dirge “I’m Done 
with the World (& It’s 
Done with Me).” It’s a real 
downer: Leaves are on 
fire, Philippakis is on his 
knees and it’s raining. But 
there’s one bright spot: 

In a few months, we’ll get 
Part 2. 


Then it’s on to his valentine to music itself with “Al- this album, Hozier can call himself whatever he likes. 


— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 
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Nick Waterhouse 

Nick Waterhouse 
(Innovative Leisure) 

“There’s an exit / and 
there’s a way out / the two 
just ain’t the same” is a 
typical lyric from Nick 
Waterhouse’s self-titled 
fourth album, a collec¬ 
tion that stays true to his 
particular style and sets 
images and stories of 21st- 
century noir to soul and 
R&B sounds rooted in the 
1950s and ’60s. 

“Undedicated,” the 
source of the words 
above, could be sung by 
the protagonist of Chris 
Isaak’s “Wicked Game” 
as he nears the end of the 
line — or, let’s be opti¬ 
mistic, a new start — and 
the tune’s baritone and 
tenor saxes help to paint 
a grim horizon: “Feel that 
old fear... that nobody’s 
gonna remember your 
name.” 

With an insistent little 
riff and dangerous guitar 
by Bart Davenport, 

“El Viv” is the kind of 
instrumental that helps 
understand why bands 
like The Ventures became 
so influential without hav¬ 
ing to sing a single word, 
while “Which Was Writ” 
is just as cool, its skeletal 
arrangements relying on 
a Telecaster, a baritone 
guitar and slightly rever- 
bed vocals. 

Waterhouse does most 
of the songwriting himself 
and the one cover here 
is soul music legend Jo 
Armstead’s “I Feel an 
Urge Coming On,” an 
unabashed ode to kissing, 
hugging and whatever 
may consensually follow. 

“Black Glass” investi¬ 
gates global obsessions as 
the walls keep closing in 
and “Song for Winners” 
sounds cruel — “I hear no 
fearlessness / only fear” 

— but could just as well 
be a call for resolve and 
action. 

Waterhouse isn’t alone 
in the arena when it 
comes to looking back de¬ 
cades for sonic blueprints 

— the whole Daptone 
roster and Pokey LaFarge 
spring to mind — but 
there’s an edge to some 
of his subject matter that 
feels decidedly modern. 

Nick Waterhouse might 
be a man out of time, but 
don’t confuse that with 
living in the past. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 
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Sweden’s 
dark side 

Niklas Natt och Dag delivers a 
cerebral, immersive page-turner 
in ‘The Wolf and the Watchman’ 

By Elizabeth Hand 
Special to The Washington Post 

I t’s early to be pegging the year’s best books, but 
“The Wolf and the Watchman,” Niklas Natt och 
Dag’s stunning debut, is sure to be one of them. A 
longtime cultural columnist and blogger for Swed¬ 
ish magazines, Natt och Dag brings a reporter’s eye for 
detail to this feverishly dark historical thriller, first of a 
trilogy and published in more than 
30 countries. Even readers inured 
to grim depictions of Sweden in 
the work of writers like Henning 
Mankell or Stieg Larsson may be 
taken aback by Natt och Dag’s 1793 
Stockholm, a hellish place that 
seems mired in the Middle Ages, 
despite the gradual encroachment 
of Enlightenment ideas. 

The watchman of the title, Mickel 
Cardell, is one of the ragtag crew 
employed by the city’s police force 
to arrest vagrants, prostitutes, orphans and others who 
struggle to survive in Stockholm’s cesspit streets. A 
veteran who lost his left arm during Sweden’s ill-fated 
war with Russia, Cardell works at a beer cellar, where 
he keeps order with a carved wooden prosthetic — a 
formidable weapon for dealing with truculent custom¬ 
ers. Very early one morning, he’s awakened from a 
drunken stupor by two children who have found a body 
in a nearby lake that’s httle more than an open sewer. 
The body is so horrifically mutilated that it causes 


the hardened Cardell to experience a panic attack. 

The corpse is brought to the attention of Cecil Winge, 
a young lawyer turned investigator who works with 
Stockholm’s police chief, Johan Gustaf Norlin. Set dur¬ 
ing a period of political and social unrest, with rumors 
of the French Revolution muttered in the alleys, cor¬ 
ruption is rampant among the Stockholm police. In the 
shadows of this chaos, Norlin and Winge, two righteous 
men, know their days with the force are numbered, 
especially Winge’s. In the last stages of consumption, 
with only weeks to live, Winge has nothing to lose by 
joining forces with Cardell to uncover the identity of 
the unknown man, whom they name Karl Johan, and 
his murderer. 

“So this man has had his arms and legs shorn away 
in turn,” Winge calmly observes to Cardell, before not¬ 
ing even more disturbing details. 

Yet even more nightmarish are the descriptions of 
everyday life in a society where numbing poverty is 
ubiquitous. Naive farm boys who come to Stockholm 
fall into paralyzing debt, with dire consequences. 
Crowds gather to cheer an executioner, himself a 
condemned man so drunk it takes minutes for him to 


cleave his victim’s head from his body. Those soldiers 
who survive attack by Russian warships subsequently 
die of typhus by the hundreds. Female victims of 
sexual assault are thrown into workhouses indistin¬ 
guishable from prisons, where they are tortured. Most 
sinister of all is the Eumenides, a secret charitable 
order made up of the city’s wealthiest men that sup¬ 
ports the workhouses, which takes its name from Greek 
myth. The Eumenides, “the Kindly Ones,” are also the 
ravening Furies. 

“The Wolf and the Watchman” is exceedingly grim 
and often grisly, but, in the elegant translation by Ebba 
Segerberg, it’s never lurid. The novel makes sly use of 
the conventions of the modern police procedural: the 
coolly clinical investigator and his brawling sidekick; 
the furtive dance between corrupt police commis¬ 
sioners and their politician puppet-masters; even the 
coffee-swilling Stockholm policemen who avidly avail 
themselves of the still-novel beverage. The last 50 
pages provide plenty of twists to satisfy thrill-starved 
readers, but it’s the final haunting sentence that raises 
goosefiesh and leaves one reaching to turn up the light. 



John Lanchester’s dystopian novel ‘The Wall’ is timely but bland 


By Dan Cryer 

Special to Newsday 

What could be timelier than a novel 
about a country that builds a wall around 
itself to keep out the Others? 

British novelist John Lanchester’s “The 
Wall” envisions a homeland determined 
to fend off hordes of outsiders driven 
to desperation by the Change, a global 
ecological catastrophe. Two hundred 
thousand citizens are ordered to serve as 
Defenders, armed with rifies and bayo¬ 
nets, circling their unnamed island nation. 
The stakes are high. For every Other who 
breaches the Wall, a Defender is “put to 
sea,” with little hope of survival. 

The book’s protagonist, Kavanaugh, is 
a colorless young provincial who aspires 
to join the country’s elite, the few who still 
enjoy such perks as wine. In the mean¬ 
time, he must endure a tyrannical Captain 
and mind-numbing 12-hour shifts on the 
Wall. “You learn to fioat,” he notes. “You 
become completely passive.” 


Apparently, Lanchester has succumbed 
to passivity too. He assigns to Kavanaugh 
such a low-key narrative voice that the 
man seems little more interesting than the 
barren expanse he daily surveys — con¬ 
crete wall, sky and sea. The author evokes 
boredom so well that 
the reader has to slap 
himself to avoid nod¬ 
ding off 

All of his characters 
and settings amount 
to no more than bland 
and featureless gener¬ 
ics. The woman who 
becomes Kavanaugh’s 
lover is a faceless 
cipher, a character 
without defining characteristics. So, too, is 
the nation in which the story takes place. 

Is it a Brexit-obsessed Britain? What 
sort of government rules this land? How 
oppressive is it? To what extent is racism 
to blame for the ferocity of the fear of Oth¬ 
ers? What cultural factors have led to this 
dismal outcome? We’re not told. 


A certain vagueness, Lanchester might 
argue, is necessary to give his novel a 
larger resonance, a universal meaning. 
His dystopia is meant as a warning to 
whatever nation is tempted to give in to 
xenophobic fervor. In order to “save” your 
country, you can end up destroying its 
most humane values. 

Fair enough. But we have only to look 
to such classics of the genre as “1984” or 
“The Handmaid’s Tale” to understand 
why they have met the test of time and 
“The Wall” is unlikely to do so. 

Who can forget the ever-vigilant eyes 
and ears of Big Brother? Who can ignore 
the way contemporary lies like “fake 
news” and “the press is the enemy of 
the people” echo wretched slogans like 
“Freedom Is Slavery” and “Ignorance 
Is Strength.” We can still agonize with 
Orwell’s Winston Smith in the torture 
chamber, or Atwood’s Offred during the 
rape ritual called the Ceremony at the 
hands of The Commander. Rarely has au¬ 
thoritarian obliteration of humanity been 


portrayed so vividly. 

Halfway through “The Wall,” Lanches¬ 
ter ups the narrative ante with a success¬ 
ful enemy attack. As a result, Kavanaugh, 
his lover and a few others, including the 
Captain (who has been revealed as a 
former Other himself), are put to sea in 
a lifeboat. They have all become Others, 
and their perils have only begun. When 
they encounter a fiotilla of these unlucky 
migrants sheltering near an island, they 
are denounced. “You push children off a 
life raft,” says their leader, “and wish to 
feel good about yourselves for doing it.” 

If only the author were more commit¬ 
ted to creating vibrant characters than 
scolding his readers. And we know he can 
do that. 

The author’s previous fiction contains 
multitudes — the sly moral monster at 
the heart of “The Debt to Pleasure,” the 
lonely accountant of “Mr. Phillips,” 50 
years of Hong Kong in “Fragrant Har¬ 
bor,” and bewildered Londoners during 
the recent recession in “Capital.” Clearly, 
Lanchester will be back. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Green Book”: Director Peter Farrelly’s 
film is based on the true story of pianist 
Don Shirley’s (Mahershala Ali) musical 
tour through the Deep South during the 
height of the Jim Crow era. His only support 
comes from New York City bouncer Tony 
Lip (Viggo Mortensen), who is raw in social 


SflfS and I 

sound 


The reason it walked away with this 
year’s top film honor falls on the two main 
actors. Ali deservedly picked up an Oscar in 
the best supporting category, but the film is 
built on the acting shoulders of two people. 

It is criminal that Mortensen also didn’t get 
honored. 

There are some writing issues but even 
those get overshadowed by the superb act¬ 
ing performances. 


Why the family sitcom 
can succeed even as 
‘The Big Bang Theory,’ 
‘Modern Family’ end 


Universal Pictures/AP 

Viggo Mortensen, left, and Mahershala Ali 
star in “Green Book,” now available on DVD. 

“Fantastic Beasts: The Crimes of Grin- 
delwald”: Dark wizard Gellert Grindelwald 
(Johnny Depp) escapes from prison and 
puts together an army of pureblood wizards 
so he can rule over those without magical 
powers. The biggest obstacle in the plan is 
Albus Dumbledore (Jude Law). 

J.K. Rowling has never faced a storyline 
she couldn’t burden with shovels full of my¬ 
thology. The film is so word-heavy that when 
the movies biggest OMG moment occurs, it’s 
more of an OKWN (OK what now?) event. 

“Piercing”: The production written and 
directed by Nicolas Pesce is a disturbing 
look at the relationship between two people 
that swings from flirty to deadly in a wink. 

It is such a twisted blend of genres that try¬ 
ing to classify it is a fool’s errand. 

Clues to how psychologically different the 
film is come in the opening moments when 
Reed (Christopher Abbott) leaves on a busi¬ 
ness trip. What he has packed is a murder 
kit. Once in his hotel room, the potential tar¬ 
get for his brutality arrives in the strangely 
compelling Jackie (Mia Wasikowska). This 
launches a complicated and compelling tale 
of sexual banter, physical intimidation and a 
connection that defies the norms. 

Abbott and Wasikowska make “Piercing” 
cinema’s answer to a car wreck. There’s a 
natural tendency to want to turn away, but it 
proves impossible. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Mortal Engines”: People live in mobile 
cities after a great war. 

“The Simple Heist”: Two older women 
decide to take a swing at robbing a bank. 
Lotta Tejle and Sissela Kyle star. 

“Then Came You”: Teen (Maisie 
Williams) with a terminal illness becomes 
friends with a 19-year-old hypochondriac 
(Asa Butterfield). 

“Marquise”: Dancer (Sophia Marceau) 
becomes involved with the world of King 
Louis XIV. 

“Ancient Aliens: Season 11”: History 
channel series that explores new develop¬ 
ments in the search for evidence of extrater¬ 
restrial contact in the distant past. 

“The Last Man”: Vet suffering from 
PTSD comes home to an unruly land. 
Hayden Christensen stars. 

“The Craft”: A collector’s edition of the 
1996 film starring Robin Tunney is being 
released. 

— Rick Bentley/TNS 


By Peter Sblendorio 

New York Daily News 

A S the saying goes, family is 
forever. 

The future is bright for fam¬ 
ily sitcoms — despite some of 
the genre’s biggest shows nearing their 
conclusions. 

“Modem Family” became the latest 
long-mnning comedy series to an¬ 
nounce the end is coming, as ABC shared 
recently that it renewed the show for an 
11th and final season. 

Before that, “Fuller House” said its 
upcoming fifth season will be its last. And 
“The Big Bang Theory” is currently in 
the midst of its final batch of episodes. 

Although these fast-approaching finales 
represent an end of an era for televi¬ 
sion, pop culture experts are confident 
that family-friendly sitcoms aren’t going 
anywhere. 

“I don’t think sitcoms about famihes 
are going away,” says Robert Thompson, 
the director of Syracuse University’s 
Bleier Center for Television and Popular 
Culture. “I always said sitcoms are like 
cockroaches: When everything else is 
dead, there will be nothing left on planet 
Earth besides cockroaches watching 
sitcoms.” 

There are multiple reasons for the 
potential of prolonged success, Thomp¬ 
son explains. For one, sitcoms are often 
a simple form of entertainment that 
people can turn on and enjoy while they 
do chores, rather than having to intently 
focus on a story hne that stretches across 
multiple episodes. 

Plus, family shows are highly relatable. 
“Family sitcoms can be really funny 
because there’s so much stuff you can 
deal with,” Thompson said. “Kids can 
get in trouble. Kids can do stupid things. 
Parents can get in trouble and do stupid 
things. And it also appeals to an awful lot 



Sarah Hyland, 
from left, 

Reid Ewing 
and Jeremy 
Maguire star 
in “Modern 
Family.” ABC’s 
longest-running 
comedy 
series was 
renewed for 
its 11th and 
final season in 
February. 

ABC 


of Americans (because they) have had 
the experience of being in families. It’s 
a pretty universal experience. I think 
comedy writers are dways going to be 
going back to that well. It’s just harder to 
do now without looking so square and so 
old-fashioned. ‘Modern Family’ managed 
that very nicely.” 

Thompson names “black-ish” and 
“Fresh Off the Boat” as examples of sit¬ 
coms that continue to do well on network 
television, and points to the success of 
the Netflix series “One Day at a Time” as 
proof that sitcoms are viable in the era of 
streaming services as well. 

What has changed, however, is the way 
people consume these family comedies. 
Mostly gone are the days of parents and 
kids gathering around the TV and all 
watching the same show. 

That shift began decades ago when 
famihes started to buy more than one 
TV for their homes, and has progressed 
during an era where content is easily 
accessible at any given time on individual 
smart devices, Thompson said. 

What also helps the sitcom genre’s 
future, though, is society’s desire to see 
old shows brought back to life, explains 


David Schmid, an English professor at 
the University at Buffalo who teaches a 
course on TV history. 

“At the same time that ‘Modern Family’ 
and ‘FuUer House’ and ‘The Big Bang 
Theory’ are being canceled, there seems 
to be an increasing appetite (for) nostalgic 
reboots,” Schmid told The Daily News. 

“Roseanne,” “Full House,” “One Day 
at a Time” and “Arrested Development” 
are among the shows that have been 
reprised in recent years, and rumors 
often circulate about the returns of other 
popular shows. 

It also helps that Netflix — which aired 
each of those reboots besides “Roseanne” 
— and other streaming services have got¬ 
ten involved in the sitcom game. 

“As Netflix goes, so the industry goes, 
and so the family sitcom goes,” Schmid 
explains. “So the fact that they brought 
back ‘Arrested Development,’ the fact 
that ‘One Day at a Time’ is coming back 
(for another season), the fact that they’re 
doing more of their own original sitcom 
programming as well, that’s the other 
reason I think family sitcoms have a 
bright future. If Netflix is behind them, 
that’s pretty much all you need to say.” 

“The Big 
Bang Theory,” 
starring 
Mayim Bialik, 
from left, 

Jim Parsons, 
Johnny Galecki 
and Kaley 
Cuoco, finished 
the 2017-18 
season as the 
most-watched 
comedy on 
broadcast 
television. The 
show will come 
to an end this 
year, after 12 
seasons. 


CBS/AP 
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From fighting cancer to reducing inflammation, 
does celery juice really deliver on its claims? 


By Carrie Dennett 
Special to The Washington Post 

W hat’s that bright green “mir¬ 
acle elixir” in the hands of 
countless smiling Instagram- 
mers? It’s celery juice. No lon¬ 
ger the wallflower of the erudite platter, 
the sidekick of Buffalo wings, the back¬ 
bone of ants on a log, celery has achieved 
food celebrity status. Could celery be the 
new kale? What’s behind the hype? 

The self-proclaimed father of the celery 
juice trend is Anthony William, aka the 
“Medical Medium.” William, who has no 
medical or scientifle certifleation, claims 
he communicates with Spirit of Compas¬ 
sion to get “extraordinarily accurate 
health information that’s often far ahead 
of its time.” Writing on Gwyneth Paltrow’s 
website Goop, William says: “Celery juice 
is a miracle juice. It’s one of the greatest 
healing tonics of all time. I’ve seen thou¬ 
sands of people who suffer from chronic 
and mystery illnesses restore their health 
by drinking sixteen ounces of celery juice 
daily on an empty stomach.” 

If that sounds too good to be true, it is. 
“Unfortunately, there is no magic bullet 
or, in this case, ‘miracle food’ that can de¬ 
liver on such extraordinary claims,” said 
Charleston, S.C.-based registered dietitian 
Debbie Petitpain, a spokeswoman for 
the Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics. 
“There is no one ‘superfood’ that can meet 
all of our daily requirements, and in fact, 
research continually shows that the best 
nutrition comes from consuming a variety 
of food groups and various foods within 
each group.” 

Among William’s many claims — largely 
unsupported by scientifle research or basic 
physiology — are that celery juice reverses 
inflammation by starving paftogenic bac¬ 
teria and viruses. He also said celery con¬ 
tains “an undiscovered subgroup of sodium 
that I call cluster salts” that attacks patho¬ 
gens and rebuilds the hydrochloric acid 
in your stomach so that it can break down 
protein, preventing “gut rot and bloating.” 
Gut rot is not real, nor are cluster salts, but 
low stomach acid can be — and it requires 
medical treatment to prevent potentially 
serious nutrient deflciencies. 

William’s pseudoscientifle claims are 
repeated as fact across the internet, 
and some bloggers are even advocating 
drinking celery juice instead of under¬ 
going chemotherapy for breast cancer. 
Seattle-based registered dietitian Ginger 
Hultin, a spokeswoman for the Academy 
of Nutrition and Dietetics, said it is poten¬ 
tially dangerous to try to fight cancer with 
food alone — or with a particular food 
or supplement. “Cancer is a complicated 
disease that often requires a multifaceted 
therapy approach,” she said. 

To be fair, celery does contain some 
phytochemicals, notably apigenin and 
luteolin, that may have antioxidant, anti¬ 
inflammatory and anti-cancer properties. 


but the research in this area is not 
quite ready for prime time. 

The majority of the research 
uses isolated apigenin and 
luteolin, not the foods that 
contain those compounds, 
and most of the research 
involves rodents or isolated 
cancer cells in a petri dish. 

“There are a lot of foods 
that exhibit anti-cancer 
effects in a lab setting,” 

Hultin said. “But it’s hard 
to translate that to what the 
food is doing in the body. 

What’s happening to the 
compounds in food during 
the digestion process? Are 
these compounds getting to 
the tumor site? How ag¬ 
gressive or advanced is the 
cancer? What kind of cells 
are they? Because of the 
complicated nature of cancer, 
it makes sense that there’s no 
one food, one supplement or 
one antioxidant that can cure it 
on its own.” 

Many phytochemicals also 
show promise for cancer preven¬ 
tion and even treatment — one 
reason the American Cancer Society 
recommends consuming 2 Vi cups of veg¬ 
etables and fruits daily — so looking to cel¬ 
ery alone as an anti-cancer miracle food is 
misguided. Hultin points out we can also get 
apigenin from parsley and lettuce, and lu¬ 
teolin from beets and cabbage. “You get 
a wonderful collection of antioxidant 
nutrients from a variety of foods, but 
there is no proof that one in par¬ 
ticular is a cure for disease,” she 
said. “Human bodies are more 
complicated than that.” 

Petitpain suggests 
thinking of each veg¬ 
etable’s color as its 
“advertisement” for 
a nutrient the body 
needs. “For example, 
red tomatoes are rich 
in lycopene, which can 
prevent heart dis¬ 
ease,” she said. “Sweet 
potatoes are rich in beta- ■ ■ \ 

carotene, which promotes ' . 

eye health. Both are high 
in fiber, which is critical for a 
healthy gut.” 

Fiber is one thing that’s missing from celery . 
if consumed as Wilham suggests — as juice 
rather than whole food. But you will get plenty 
of sodium. One bunch of celery, the amount 
needed to make 16 ounces of celery juice, 
contains around 800 mg of sodium. “That’s 
more than you’ll get in two orders of french fries,” 
Petitpain said. 

Celery juice offers water and some nutrients 
— although not nearly as many as, say, kale — so 
if you like the taste and have a generous bever¬ 
age budget, enjoy. 


There is no one 
“superfood” that can 
meet all of our daily 
requirements, and in 
fact, research continually 
shows that the best 
nutrition comes from 
consuming a variety of 
food groups and various 
foods within each group. ^ 

Debbie Petitpain 

The Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 
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The rejection-letter blues 

How to help your child during college-acceptance season 


By Elizabeth Heubeck 
Special to The Washington Post 

nita Walia’s daughter had 
always been an over¬ 
achiever. She made the 
girls’ varsity soccer team 
as a high school freshman, earned 
good grades in the most challeng¬ 
ing courses at the private school she 
attended and received high marks 
on standardized tests. So, when it 
came time to apply to colleges in fall 
2017, she felt ready. But she wasn’t 
prepared for what happened next. 

Walia’s daughter was rejected 
from her top two college choices. 
That both of the highly selective 
institutions accepted fewer than 10 
percent of applicants did little to 
alleviate her feelings of dejection. 
“For my daughter, it became, ‘I’m 
not good enough,”’ recounted Walia, 
who lives in Baltimore. 

It’s a scene that will play out 
in countless homes nationwide 
through the spring as high school 
seniors learn that, despite their best 
efforts, they did not get into their 
dream college. Often, it’s equally 
dumbfounding to their parents. “It 
seemed so overwhelming and com¬ 
plicated to me,” Walia said of the 
college-admissions process. 

Indeed, the process has be¬ 
come much more fraught than it 
was when parents of current high 
school students went through it. 
Then, applying to a few colleges 
was the norm. “Now, students are 
applying to a dozen or even more,” 
says psychologist Mary Alvord, 
co-author of the book “Resilience 
Builder Program for Children and 
Adolescents.” Case in point: In 
2016, UCLA hit a record number of 
applications: 102,177 for a fresh¬ 
man class of about 6,500 students. 


meaning an acceptance rate around 
6 percent. 

In response to ever-lower ac¬ 
ceptance rates at selective colleges, 
some families feel pressured to 
start preparing their children years 
in advance of the actual college 
application date. For example, in 
the Washington area, “it starts in el¬ 
ementary school, with kids thinking 
about building up their resumes,” 
Alvord said. But, as statistics reveal, 
even years of carefully preparing 
children for admittance to highly 
selective colleges — with endless 
tutoring sessions, loads of extracur¬ 
ricular activities, SAT prep classes 
and more — offers no guarantee. 

Concentrate some of that energy 
on teaching kids how to be resilient, 
experts say. It’s an attribute most 
kids are born with, points out psy¬ 
chotherapist Amy Morin, author of 
“13 Things Mentally Strong Parents 
Don’t Do.” 

“Parents tend to rescue kids, to 
step in and spare them from some 
sort of pain, thinking failure will be 
too much to handle,” Morin says. 

As a result, many parents end up 
acting more like their kids’ personal 
assistants or concierges than guard¬ 
ians responsible for raising inde¬ 
pendent adults. “You don’t have to 
throw your child to the wolves, but 
you can let them fail a homework 
assignment,” she says. 

For many college hopefuls, the 
protective parental scaffolding 
begins falling when they open the 
email from their first-choice college 
and learn they’ve been rejected. 

Well before applicants hear from 
colleges, parents can take proactive 
steps to head off their children’s 
discouragement should they get 
rejected. 


For starters, many experts sug¬ 
gest de-emphasizing the “first- 
choice” idea and focusing instead 
on building an application contain¬ 
ing multiple schools. “That way, it 
doesn’t feel so loaded,” says Tara 
Maglio, director of college counsel¬ 
ing at Episcopal High School in 
Alexandria, Va. 

This advice applies even to 
students with a strong shot at gain¬ 
ing admittance to highly selective 
colleges, says Michelle Muratori, 
senior counselor at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins Center for Talented Youth. “By 
the time they’re ready to apply to 
colleges, we help students identify 
those schools that will meet their 
needs,” she says. Given the competi¬ 
tive nature of college admissions, 
she adds, this process often involves 
expanding families’ notions of ac¬ 
ceptable options. 

There’s no controlling how a 
student will respond to a college 
rejection notice, but parents should 
control theirs, advise experts. “Stay 
calm,” Alvord says. 

But parents should acknowledge 
their children’s pain, Alvord says. 
“Telling them, ‘You’ll be fine,’ is 
not helpful,” she says. Instead, offer 
emotional support and let the child 
have time to feel hurt. But beware 
of negative reactions that linger. 

Maglio cautions parents to be 
on the lookout for kids reacting 
personally. “Particularly if you’re 
hearing from your kid, ‘I’m not good 
enough,’ try to really quickly get in 
and get a reset,” she said. 

At some point, students who face 
rejection need to start focusing on 
plan B. Here, too, parents can play 
a supporting role. “Help them em¬ 
brace the options they do have and 
let go of a path that is not available 
to them,” Muratori says. 



THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Confessions of a No. 2 
on the doggy-doo scale 



T here’s nothing that fights winter melancholy 
quite like a brisk dog walk on a brilliant, crisp 
day. A bit of fresh air and sun does wonders 
for my soul during these long, chilly months. 
Moby trots happily a leash length ahead of me, with his 
tongue wagging from his stout English Lab frame. I sip 
my travel mug of coffee, communing with nature and my 
trusty canine companion. 

Life is good. 

However, our mutual bliss is inevitably interrupted by 
one goal of our outing — getting Moby to do his business. 
While he does his best kangaroo impression on someone’s 
front lawn, I set my travel mug on the curb, then reach 
into my pocket. Every coat I own is stuffed with dog 
waste bags, so I invert one onto my gloved hand, and close 
my nasal passages in preparation for the loathsome task. 

Even with my fingers fully ensconced in protective 
plastic, picking up dog feces is a revolting experience. I 
grab the pile quickly, then tie a knot in the top of the bag 
without breathing. My job is done. I am proud to be a 
rule-follower, a model citizen, a conscientious neighbor. 

But how can I continue my soul-cleansing journey 
while carrying this disgusting bag of foulness? Having a 
bag of dog poo swinging from one’s hand puts a signifi¬ 
cant damper on communing with nature and enjoying 
one’s coffee. Do I find the nearest trash receptacle — usu¬ 
ally a garbage can on the curb in front of a house or a 
dumpster at a construction site — and toss in the noxious 
bundle? Or, do I lug Moby’s steamy business all the way 
home, ruining my daily sojourn? 

With almost 90 million pet dogs in the United States, 
about 30,000 tons of dog poo is deposited on lawns, parks 
and sidewalks every day. Dog waste is not a natural fertil¬ 
izer like cow dung; due to dogs’ carnivorous diet, dog 
feces is full of acid, toxic bacteria and parasites. Studies 
indicate that about 90 percent of fecal coliform bacteria, 
which is used as a measure of water health and quality, is 
mostly from abandoned canine feces. Two or three days’ 
worth of abandoned feces from 100 dogs can increase 
bacteria levels in water enough to warrant closing water¬ 
ways to swimming and shellfishing. 

So, it’s no surprise that many municipalities, homeown¬ 
er’s associations, landlords and military base housing 
authorities have issued ordinances and policies requiring 
pet owners to pick up waste. Nowadays, most municipali¬ 
ties post signs and provide biodegradable bag dispensers 
and waste receptacles in public spaces. But as the biode¬ 
gradable dog waste bag industry booms, scientists warn 
that dog feces biodegrading in landfills will eventually 
release methane gas and contribute to global warming. 
Who knew the pooper scooper issue was this complex? 
Also, only about 59 percent of dog owners pick up their 
dogs’ feces. That’s more than 8 billion pounds of aban¬ 
doned dog poo per year. One study attempted to profile 
dog walkers, finding five typologies: 

1. Those “proud to pick up” and carry dog poo; 

2. Those who “do the right thing” by picking up, but 
seek to dispose of the waste as soon as possible; 

3. Those who feel they’ve “done their job” by bagging 
the poo but leave the bag for others to deal with; 

4. Those who only pick up in the presence of others; 

5. Those who are so “disengaged” they won’t pick up at 
all. 

My sister-in-law, who carries a dog waste bag filled 
with two clementines to give the appearance of being a 
pooper scooper, but never actually picks up her boxer’s 
business, is a four and a half The last time we lived on a 
military base, there was an unidentified number five in 
our neighborhood that caused much drama and finger¬ 
pointing. And with a tiny pang of guilt, I admit that I am 
a number two. Since my daily dog walks serve the dual 
purpose of both cleansing Moby’s bowels and cleansing 
my soul, I commit the minor infraction of throwing my 
dog’s bagged poo into other people’s trash cans. 

I ask for leniency, because besides my dog Moby, 
nobody’s perfect. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Moiinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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MATH HYSTERIA 

BY ADAM FROMM / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Adam Fromm lives in Providence, R.I. He works for a pharmaceutical company and moonlights as a singer-songwriter. 
This puzzle is a throwback to his college days when he briefly majored in math ... before switching to literature. 

He prefers subjects that ‘ ‘don’t require the right answer, only a reasonable one.” 

This is his fifth puzzle for The Times — W.S. 


ACROSS 

1 Get along 
8 New York’s longest 
parkway, with “the” 
15 Eats 

19 Exodus figure 

20 Well turned 

21 “The Nutcracker” 

protagonist 

22LxA 

24 Actor Gillen of “Game 

of Thrones” 

25 Vodka in a blue bottle 

26 Test for college srs. 

27 Instrument that 

represents the duck 
in “Peter and the 
Wolf’ 

28 Lacework technique 

30 The Caribbean’s_ 

Islands 

33 Put at stake 

35 Police group with an 

assignment 

36 Mystery Writers of 

America trophy 
39x-y = x-y 
42 Certain red algae 

45 Middling mark 

46 Fishmonger, at times 
47(A-orB+)/7 

50 Postwar German 
sobriquet 

54 Abbr. on a phone dial 

55 Brest friend 


56 Single hair on a 
carpet, maybe 

59 Theresa May, for one 

60 “Likewise” 

62 Only places to find 

anteaters in the U.S. 

63 Caboose 
65 On point 
67 V666 

71 Dawn goddess 

72 Blank section at the 

start of a cassette 

74 Drop acid 

75 Tennis’s Nadal 

77 “Bus Stop” playwright 

78 Short cuts 

79 “Hey_” 

80 Director Caro 

83 Free all-ad pubhcation 
86 $$$/X 

90 Spanish-speaking 
Muppet on “Sesame 
Street” 

93 A short while? 


95 3.BB 

100 Mullah’s decree 

101 Like unbaked bread 

102 Box score bit 

103 Noted dog trainer 
106 Founder of Egypt’s 

19 th dynasty 
108 W.S.J. 

announcements 

110 Drop to zero battery 

111 Curse word 

115 Some giggling dolls 


116xEsq 

120 Prognosticators 

121 Hobbyist 

122 Turned yellow, say 

123 Goes off course 

124 Actress Portia 

125 One way to turn 

DOWN 

1 Two-stripe NCOs: Abbr. 

2 “Sure, I guess” 

3 “No sweat” 

4 Airport security 

apparatus 

5 Follower of Christ? 

6 Like cornflakes, after 

sitting for a while 

7 1,000 large calories 

8 K’ung Fu-_ 

(Chinese name for 
Confucius) 

9 “Now I get it!” 

10 Russian blue or 

Egyptian Mau 

11 OxyContin, e.g. 

12 Archenemy 

13 Martinique, par 

exemple 

14 Dermatologist’s 

concern 

15 Fashionable set 

16 Angular measurement 

17 Relating to radioactive 

element No. 92 

18 Wrist ornament 

21 Booking for a wedding 
23 Grassy stretches 


29 First female singer to 
have three 
simultaneous solo 
top 10 singles 

31 Elvis’s middle name 

32 Guitar inlay material 
34 Seller of Famous 

36 Gas brand with an 

oval logo 

37 Pitched low 

38 Attempted something 

40 Opening to an 

apology 

41 Tapering haircut 

43 Nonmoving part of 

44 Blobbish “Li’l Abner” 

creature 

48 Painter whose 

masterwork is said 
to be the Scrovegni 
Chapel frescoes 

49 Earth Science subj. 

51 The_Road in 

America (Nevada’s 
Highway 50) 

52 Wynken, Blynken and 


57 Letters sometimes 

followed by :D 

58 Handle onhne 

61 Soldier food, for short 

62 Throw in the 

microwave, slangily 

63 R&B group with the 

1991 No. 1 hit “I Like 
the Way” 



4 She, in Portuguese 

5 Father-and-daughter 

boxing champs 

6 Phnom_ 

■8 Mystical ball, e.g. 

9 Kind of year: Abbr. 

0 Former national 

of Brazil 

3 Sticks on the tongue? 
6 Made an attempt 
8 Verve 


79 1993 Salt-N-Pepa 
hit whose title is a 
nonsense word 

81 Didn’t doubt 

82 Notion 

84 Sappho, e.g. 

85 Annual athletic 

awards show 

87 For sale in malls 

88 Theater reproof 

89 Dope 

91 Contraction in a 
Christmas song 


92 Like Quakers 

95 Actor Gibson of “2 

Fast 2 Furious” 

96 Doctor 

97 Demohtion tool 

98 Stick on, as a poster 

99 Exclamation that 

might accompany a 

104 Lab-assisted, after 


107 Device that comes 
with 79-Across 
109_-chef 

112 Years in the Roman 
Empire 

113 Abound 

114 Fictional Mr. 

117 Old-fashioned cry 

of despair 

118PartofT.G.I.F.: Abbr. 
119W.W. II rationing 
agcy. 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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FACES 


Breaking up with rom-com ciiches 

New Zealander comedy duo's film about female friendship, ’90s nostalgia 




By Jen Yamato 

Los Angeles Times 

F or New Zealander comedy collabo¬ 
rators Madeleine Sami and Jackie 
Van Beek, it all started with an idea, 
a friendship, and one magical ingre¬ 
dient: Celine Dion. 

Van Beek was making coffee one morning 
when she conjured the idea for “The Breaker 
Upperers,” the duo’s homegrown hit comedy 
film now on Netflix: Two BFFs run a service 
helping clients “consciously, forcibly, and ir¬ 
reversibly uncouple” from the partners they 
can’t bring themselves to dump. 

“I thought, ‘Who’s the funniest person I 
know in New Zealand?’ ” said Van Beek. “And 
I rang Madeleine.” 

The two first met as teenagers at a comedy 
improv competition when Sami was 14 and 
Van Beek was 17. Both came up in New Zea¬ 
land’s comedy and theater scene, appearing 
in Kiwi crossover film hits “Eagle vs. Shark” 
and, later, “What We Do In the Shadows” for 
Taika Waititi and Jemaine Clement. 

“You kind of become friends with everyone 
that’s doing work in New Zealand because 
we’re a country of 4 million,” said the Auck¬ 
land-raised Sami. “You become quite tight- 
knit and you work on each other’s work.” 

“And you develop the same sense of humor,” 
added Van Beek, who hails from Wellington 
and went to high school with Waititi, who is 
also an executive producer on “The Breaker 
Upperers.” “There’s a whole set of us in New 
Zealand who have this kind of sensibility.” 

That sensibility might be described as 
quick, droll, self-deprecating and unapolo- 
getically irreverent, hailing from the Pacific 
island country with a population on par with 
Los Angeles. Not long ago, Kiwi talents were 
encouraged to tone down their Kiwi-ness, 
Sami and Van Beek say. Now it feels like the 
world is eager to embrace their culture. 

“Ten years ago, people were saying, ‘Are 
you going to soften your accent? Maybe you 
shouldn’t write a character who’s too rural, 
because international audiences won’t un¬ 
derstand them.’ And I think it’s gone com¬ 
pletely in the other way now,” said Sami. 

“It’s funny,” Van Beek says, “because we 
see ‘The Breaker Upperers’ as, in our minds, 
quite a colorful, broad accessible comedy, 
but the American viewers still describe 
it as deadpan New Zealand humor. There 
have been big changes in the last 10 years. 
We aren’t just the people who made ‘The 
Hobbit.’” 

Sami and Van Beek are constantly bounc¬ 
ing off one another, in part due to their im¬ 
prov backgrounds and to the chemistry that 
carries “The Breaker Upperers” — a con¬ 
vention-upending romantic comedy about 
female friendship, filled with Kiwi comic 
talents, and packed with ’90s nostalgia that 
translates regardless of where in the world 
you grew up. 

Van Beek plays the cynical Jen, who chan¬ 
nels her bitterness in life and love into run¬ 
ning the Breaker Upperers, an agency that 
helps desperate clients facilitate quick (and 
often ridiculous) endings to bad relation¬ 
ships. Sami plays the more upbeat Mel, her 
best friend and partner whose entanglement 
with a young client drives a wedge into the 
friendship. 

“Mel is a bit of a dreamer and thinks she’s 
doing this job for the right reasons, trying to 


Jackie Van Beek, left, and Madeleine Sami 
co-wrote, co-directed and costar in 
“The Breaker Upperers.” 

Bryan Bedder, Getty Images 
FOR Netflix/TNS 


help some people; while Jackie’s character is 
doing it probably because she’s happy to see 
some unhappy people,” Sami said. 

“Jen was burned in love, and she’s hurting 
and covering up that hurt as human beings 
do, with anger — and alcohol,” added Van 
Beek. “It’s very relatable.” 

The collaborators had started co-writing 
“The Breaker Upperers” when they took 
the project to producer Carthew Neal and 

^ There have been big 
changes [in New Zealand] 
in the last 10 years. 

We aren’t just the people 
who made “The Hobbit.”^ 

Jackie Van Beek 

New Zealand comedian 


executive producer Waititi at Piki Films. 
Then Sami and Van Beek, who had written, 
produced and directed scores of projects be¬ 
tween them, decided they would also co-di- 
rect. As Sami says, “It was time.” 

The duo tapped a cast of comedic talents 
in supporting roles and cameos including 
Clement as a hostile date; Celia Pacquola 
as a woman whose marriage falls victim to 
the Breaker Upperers; Rima Te Wiata as 
Jen’s over-the-top mother; Lucy Lawless as 
a Breaker Upperers client; and members of 
New Zealand vogue crew FAFSWAG. 

Talks with Netf¬ 
lix began shortly 
after “The 
Breaker Up¬ 
perers” 
debuted 
last year at 
SXSW, and 
the film was 
subsequently 
acquired by 
the streamer. 

In its first 
weekend in 


release in New Zealand, “The Breaker Up¬ 
perers” outgrossed 2011 Hollywood rom- 
com “Bridesmaids,” a locally celebrated 
achievement, on its way to becoming the 
highest grossing New Zealand-made film of 
2018. 

Which brings us to the secret weapon of 
“The Breaker Upperers.” 

No film has worked the power of French 
Canadian singer Celine Dion into its DNA 
quite like this one, in which a karaoke rendi¬ 
tion of Dion’s “It’s All Coming Back To Me 
Now” triggers a flashback sequence filmed 
in the style of those cheesy, low-budget kara¬ 
oke videos of yesteryear. 

It’s a moment so epic that Sami — who 
does a spot-on Dion impersonation, vocal in¬ 
flections and all — has been singing the song 
just about everywhere that the movie has 
screened in the last year. 

‘“It’s All Coming Back To Me’ is one of my 
favorite songs and one of my favorite karaoke 
songs,” Sami said with a grin. 

“So much drama. It was a perfect song be¬ 
cause it’s very nostalgic and it’s all about re¬ 
membering something... it’s such an anthem 
for loss and remembering and longing.” 

Last summer, while the pair were in Aus¬ 
tralia with the film, they threw a video Hail 
Mary to their idol, inviting Dion to see “The 
Breaker Upperers.” Russell Crowe retweeted 
them, and soon after, Dion’s people called. 

“It was amazing,” said Van Beek. 

“I was beside myself,” said Sami. 

They were flown to Melbourne to meet the 
singer, who had seen the trailer for the film 
and gave her approval. 

“The last thing she said to us was, ‘Keep 
me in mind for your next film,’” said Sami, 
her face lighting up. “What’s better than hav¬ 
ing a Celine song in your film? Having a Ce¬ 
line cameo.” 

“A Celine cameo!” Van 
Beek said with a smile. 
“All we have to do is 
write it. Maybe the 
second film is a docu: 
‘Becoming BFFs 
with Celine.’” 


Jordan Strauss, Invision/AP 

Musician Dan Reynolds posted 
a lengthy note on Instagram two 
weeks ago, calling out other 
bands for taking shots at his 
band, Imagine Dragons. 


Imagine Dragons’ 
Reynolds giving 
haters the brushoff 


Imagine Dragons’ Dan Reyn¬ 
olds is brushing off the haters. 

The Grammy-winning rock 
singer posted a lengthy note on 
Instagram two weeks ago, calling 
out bands like Slipknot, the 1975 
and Foster the People for taking 
shots at Imagine Dragons, a band 
that has dominated the rock and 
pop charts since they emerged 
on the mainstream music scene 
in 2012. 

“I just feel like as artists we 
have so much. We’re incred¬ 
ibly lucky to be doing what we’re 
doing. We have a finite amount 
of time while we’re here to cre¬ 
ate change and to do great things, 
to do big things. It’s just, to me, 
counterproductive to all of us as 
artists to engage in menial, self- 
indulgent conversation, even for 
myself, even responding to it, 
which is not something I’ve ever 
done before,” Reynolds told The 
Associated Press. 

In his post, Reynolds wrote, 
“How could it possibly make a kid 
feel ‘not cool’ listening to Imag¬ 
ine Dragons. I hate that thought. 
Wondering if my kids will be 
made fun of as they grow older 
because someone thinks my band 
isn’t cool.” He also wrote the neg¬ 
ative vibes his band has been hit 
with has “added to the depression 
I’ve dealt with since youth.” 


Other news 


■ Whoopi Goldberg surprised 
everyone when she appeared on 
daytime talk show “The View” on 
Thursday, less than a week after 
she said in a video that she nearly 
died of pneumonia. Goldberg, 63, 
says she plans to gradually return 
to the show as she recovers. 

■ Comedian and actress Rosie 
O’Donnell says she was sexu¬ 
ally abused by her father as a 
very young child, before her 
mother died of breast cancer 
when she was just 10. The rev¬ 
elation comes in the upcom¬ 
ing book “Ladies Who Punch: 
The Explosive Inside Story 

of ‘The View,’” by Variety’s 
Ramin Setoodeh and due out next 
month. 

■ Alicia Keys has a memoir 
coming out in November. Flatiron 
Books announced Wednesday 
that Keys’ “More Myself” will 
be released Nov. 5. Flatiron calls 
it a “360-degree perspective” on 
Keys’ life, from her childhood in 
the Hell’s Kitchen neighborhood 
of Manhattan to her spectacular, 
Grammy-winning rise. Financial 
terms were not disclosed. 
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OPINION _ 

In aviation, safety conies in numbers 


By Matthew L. Wald 

Special to The Washington Post 

A ir travelers nervous about flying 
on a Boeing 737 after two crashes 
in close succession might take 
comfort in thinking of airplanes 
as herd animals: There is some safety in 
numbers. 

Every hour of every day, thousands of 
737s have the opportunity to prove the old 
cliche that anything that can go wrong will 
go wrong. But each time a flaw is found in 
a 737, there is a corresponding opportu¬ 
nity to correct it in all planes — because 
a cornerstone of aviation safety is that you 
don’t ever make the same mistake twice. 
Or hardly ever. 

In October, a Lion Air jet crashed into 
the Java Sea off Indonesia, killing all 189 
people aboard. And on Sunday, an Ethio¬ 
pian Airlines jet crashed en route from 
Ethiopia to Kenya, killing all 157 aboard. 

Both planes were the Boeing 737 MAX 8 
model. Both planes crashed not long after 
takeoff A sensor and software problem are 
believed to have contributed to the Lion Air 
crash, although a final cause has not been 
determined. The Ethiopian Airlines crash 
investigation is in its early stages. Most 
countries, including the United States, 
have grounded the MAX 8s in their fleets. 

The 737 is the most popular airline 
model in aviation history. So many 737s 
traverse the skies — Boeing has built more 
than 10,000 over 50 years, with more than 
5,000 still in service — that opportunities 
to learn are ample. When something goes 
wrong with one, the news spreads fast. 

For example, 737s have fuel tanks in the 
wings. A conduit typically runs through 
the tank, with an electric cable inside that 
carries current to a fuel pump. In April 



Boeing workers walk down stairs from 
a 737 MAX 8 airplane being built for 
American Airlines at Boeing's Renton, 
Wash., assembly plant on Wednesday. 

1998, a mechanic found fuel leaking into 
the conduit of a Continental Airlines 737. 
Sparks from the electric cable had burned 
a hole in the conduit. Once you have fuel 
and a spark, all you need is oxygen to have 
a catastrophe. In nothing flat, the Federal 
Aviation Administration ordered inspec¬ 
tions — immediately for older planes and 
promptly for younger ones. Sure enough, 
other aircraft showed signs of wear on the 
same conduit. The flaw was corrected. No 
accident resulted from it. 

The system isn’t perfect. In 1991, a 737 
crashed near Colorado Springs, Colo. At 
first, investigators attributed the crash to 
an extraordinary meteorological phenom¬ 
enon. But another 737 crashed on approach 
to Pittsburgh in 1994, and after a lengthy 
investigation, the National Transportation 
Safety Board diagnosed a jam in a hydrau¬ 
lic system controlling the rudder. And 
that was the probable cause of the Colo¬ 


rado Springs crash too, the board said. The 
problem was exceedingly rare; at the time 
it was discovered, the 737 had completed 
about 77 million flights. It took two crashes 
(and several close calls) to find it. 

At this point, “737” is a bit of a catchall, 
because the plane has evolved over the de¬ 
cades, with a different wing, different en¬ 
gines and, now, different software. In the 
1990s, when Boeing introduced new mod¬ 
els, it called them “next generation” and 
renamed the earlier ones “classic.” The 
“next generation” has advanced to become 
today’s MAX series planes. 

Answers are at hand for the two MAX 
crashes. Both planes had digital flight data 
recorders, as well as cockpit voice record¬ 
ers. Until the Ethiopian Airlines flight’s 
digital data is read out and interpreted, it 
won’t be clear to what degree the crashes 
were related. Grounding the planes has a 
downside, and the case for doing so was by 
no means crystal clear. It’s certainly not as 
straightforward as it was in 2013 when the 
FAA grounded the then-new Boeing 787 
after battery problems appeared in two 
planes. In 1979, when the FAA grounded 
DC-lOs after several crashes, it turned out 
that the crash that prompted the action 
wasn’t related to the earlier crashes, or 
even to the design of the plane. 

That is most likely why the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Administration did not lead the way in 
grounding this plane. 

When the dual investigations deter¬ 
mine the circumstances of the Lion Air 
and Ethiopian Airlines crashes, the time- 
tested aviation safety system will work to 
eliminate the cause. That may turn out to 
be one flaw, or two. 

Matthew L. Wald covered transportation safety 
for The New York Times for 20 years. He writes 
about technology and safety. 
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By Jeffrey Selingo 
Special to The Washington Post 

I n a few weeks, selective colleges will 
announce their application totals for 
the year along with the usual super¬ 
latives to describe their recruits. The 
talking points will be familiar: The num¬ 
ber of applications went up, and the accep¬ 
tance rate reached an all-time low for yet 
another group of “amazing” students. Once 
again, anxious parents and disappointed 
applicants will be left to wonder just what 
else they had to do to get into their dream 
school. 

The admissions scandal that broke Tues¬ 
day shows the extreme efforts that some 
people will employ to claw their way into 
elite college circles. Among those charged 
were 33 parents who were accused of pay¬ 
ing bribes to get their children into selec¬ 
tive colleges. But their logic, along with 
their alleged morals, is off-kilter. When 
you are wealthy, where your children go 
to college really doesn’t matter. These rich 
and powerful parents — like so many of us 
— seem to think that getting into the “per¬ 
fect” school is the most important thing. 

College certainly matters. But the notion 
that a specific college is going to transform 
your child’s life, especially when you’re al¬ 
ready rich and powerful, isn’t borne out by 
any research. 

If the actresses Felicity Huffman and 
Lori Loughlin and the other super-privi¬ 
leged parents considered for a moment the 
potential return on their allegedly crimi¬ 
nal investment, they might have realized 
what a bad deal they got — that is, beyond 
the possibility of an orange jumpsuit. 

Going to an elite school has little impact 
on the material outcomes of graduates, es¬ 
pecially for those with the financial means 
and professional networks to pave the way 


for their children. And most of all, the col¬ 
lege search is supposed to be about finding 
the right fit — academically, emotionally 
and socially. If the indictments are true, 
these parents simply bypassed making the 
best match for their kids so they could brag 
about their offspring’s elite college educa¬ 
tion at cocktail parties. 

And yet it seems everyone, including 
Hollywood stars, are obsessed with elite 
schools. Last spring, Eric Furda, dean of 
admissions at the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, told me he spent part of early April re¬ 
sponding to emails, phone calls and letters 
about admissions decisions, mostly from 
parents whose children were denied entry. 
(Penn accepted only 8 percent of applicants 
last year.) What he noticed was that some 
parents started their inquiries by question¬ 
ing the accomplishments of a student they 
knew was admitted rather than espousing 
the merits of their own child. 

This anxiety reflects a perception that 
economic stability is increasingly scarce, 
and so are slots at the big-name, elite col¬ 
leges that are supposed to guarantee it. 
That perception isn’t entirely wrong. At 
many schools, class sizes have stayed 
stable even as applications have skyrock¬ 
eted as higher education has turned from a 
local industry to a national and even inter¬ 
national one. 

In pursuit of this economic insurance 
policy, parents sign up their children for 
travel soccer teams and piano lessons, hire 
high-priced SAT and ACT tutors, and pull 
out all affordable stops in pursuit of college 
acceptances. Never mind that we don’t 
know exactly what a prestigious degree 
really means in terms of quality. Parents 
believe it buys access to a certain set of ca¬ 
reers and the ability to rub shoulders with 
widely connected classmates and eventual¬ 


ly alumni. It’s not because the education is 
so much better; it’s because of the network. 
Research shows that lifetime earnings for 
students of comparable academic abilities 
is basically the same whether they went to 
an elite school or not. 

What I found in the reporting for my 
last book is that how students go to col¬ 
lege, from the mqjors they choose to the 
research opportunities they pursue and 
the internships they get, matters more to 
success after graduation than the college’s 
name on the diploma. The problem is too 
many students go to all kinds of schools, 
including elite campuses, and treat college 
like a spectator sport. By surveying tens 
of thousands of college graduates, Gallup 
and Strada Education Network found that 
undergraduates who engage in the campus 
around them by working closely with pro¬ 
fessors, taking on research projects and 
participating in outside-the-classroom ac¬ 
tivities were more likely to have a passion 
for life and work after graduation. 

Without good measures of what makes a 
college good, we fall back to the power of 
popularity and exclusivity. The more appli¬ 
cations a school gets and the more students 
it rejects, the better it seems. Those num¬ 
bers are simply based on inputs, just like 
the standardized test scores the parents 
accused in the admissions scandal paid to 
fake for their children. 

What really makes a college good is what 
it does over four years to turn adolescent 
students into adult graduates. It’s pretty 
hard to see how children whose parents 
cheated and bought their way into school 
are ready to take on the challenges once 
they get there. 

Jeffrey Selingo is the author of “There Is Life After 
College” and a special adviser and professor of 
practice at Arizona State University. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Trump not on the level with 
his warped-priorities budget 
The Washington Post 

The best that can be said for President 
Donald Trump’s $4.75 trillion budget plan 
for fiscal 2020 is that it has no chance of 
becoming law. This is almost always true 
of presidential budgets, because ultimate¬ 
ly Congress does the nitty-gritty work on 
spending legislation. Even by the stan¬ 
dards of previous nonstarter White House 
blueprints, however, Trump’s effort this 
year stands out for dishonesty and warped 
priorities. 

First, dishonesty. There is, to be sure, a 
smidgen of candor in the fact that the plan 
does not purport to balance the federal 
budget within the next decade, though it 
does suggest that balance may be achieved 
by 2034; so much for the pretense that 
growth sparked by the 2017 tax cuts will 
solve the United States’ fiscal problem. The 
budget claims instead that trillion-dollar 
annual deficits over the next three years 
will taper off thereafter, such that overall 
national debt will decline from 78 percent 
of gross domestic product today to 71 per¬ 
cent in 2029. However, it reaches that mod¬ 
est achievement for fiscal responsibility by 
projecting 3 percent growth through 2024 
and near-3 percent growth thereafter. 
More realistic forecasts produce an esti¬ 
mated debt of 87 percent of GDP by 2029, 
according to the Center for a Responsible 
Federal Budget, a Washington think tank 
on fiscal issues. 

Second, warped priorities. Such budget¬ 
ary savings as Trump does claim to achieve 
over the next decade come disproportion¬ 
ately from domestic programs, including 
those targeted at the neediest people in our 
society. It adds work requirements — diffi¬ 
cult to administer and sometimes counter¬ 
productive — to key safety net programs 
such as Medicaid, housing assistance and 
food stamps. At a time when evidence of 
dangerous harm from climate change is 
mounting, the budget proposes to gut the 
Environmental Protection Agency, to the 
tune of a 31 percent cut in its budget next 
year. Defense comes in for a 5 percent in¬ 
crease, meanwhile, which might indeed be 
necessary—but which the president would 
achieve by invoking a special uncapped 
warfighting account, an obvious gimmick 
Congress won’t countenance. 

There’s more: cuts to refugee assistance 
while asking $8.6 billion for a border wall; 
decreasing scientific research while freez¬ 
ing the maximum Pell Grant for low-in¬ 
come college students. Here and there, the 
Trump budget proposes valid reforms to 
expensive programs, such as its suggestion 
for “site-neutral” Medicare payments (i.e., 
similar fees for services either performed 
in a hospital or not), which the Obama ad¬ 
ministration also backed. But you get the 
picture. This is a document whose good 
ideas can’t get traction because its bad 
ones simply swamp them. 

Smarter Central America aid 
could lower illegal immigration 
The Boston Globe 

The sharp rise in the number of unau¬ 
thorized migrants apprehended at the 
U.S.-Mexico border in February seemed to 
confirm one of President Donald Trump’s 
loudest claims — that the nation faces a 
full-blown migrant crisis that requires a 
border wall. More than 76,000 unauthor¬ 
ized migrants crossed the border in Febru¬ 
ary, a 31 percent jump from January. 



But what’s really happening at the south¬ 
ern border undercuts the president’s cen¬ 
tral claims. Last month, when he declared 
a national emergency to build a wall, he 
said “[W]e have an invasion of drugs, in¬ 
vasion of gangs, invasion of people, and it’s 
unacceptable.” Yet the number of people 
apprehended is still below historical highs, 
and 40,325 of them are parents and chil¬ 
dren. And the people entering are over¬ 
whelmingly not criminals. 

The migrants mostly come from El Sal¬ 
vador, Guatemala and Honduras — the 
area known as the Northern Triangle. 
They’re coming to seek refuge from brutal 
socioeconomic forces in Central America. 

While homicide rates have fallen in El 
Salvador and Honduras in recent years, 
they still had the world’s highest and sec¬ 
ond-highest rates in 2016. Guatemala 
ranked 10th. In addition to facing the per¬ 
vasive threat of violence, people in these 
countries must live under governments that 
have largely failed to provide fundamental 
rights and protections for their citizens. 
There’s a high incidence of gender-based 
violence, extortion by organized crime and 
gang recruitment, as well as hate crimes 
committed against the region’s gay and 
lesbian population. Impunity is common¬ 
place, due to weakened institutions deeply 
infected by corruption. For instance, about 
90 percent of crimes in Guatemala go un¬ 
punished, with similar rates in Honduras 
and El Salvador. 

Helping those countries grow economi¬ 
cally and providing opportunity and se¬ 
curity to their residents would help stem 
the tide of migrants. But US. aid to Cen¬ 
tral America has hovered between only 
$500 million and $1 billion in recent 
years. Trump has tried to slash that fund¬ 
ing, but Congress has largely rejected his 
attempts. 

How aid money is spent is also critical. 
The administration has focused on secu¬ 
rity, with most funds going to rule-of-law 
efforts and to fight organized crime and 
drug trafficking. In contrast, the Obama 
administration had a broader approach. 
“They recognized that there were other 
factors driving people to migrate — pover¬ 
ty, high rates of inequality, lack of econom¬ 
ic opportunity, and systemic corruption,” 
said Adriana Beltran, director of citizen 
security at the Washington Office on Latin 
America, a human rights advocacy group. 
“They were also financing programs re¬ 
lated to violence prevention, workforce 
development, anti-corruption initiatives.” 
There’s evidence those programs were 
working. 

The flow of individuals from Central 
America to the US. will continue to rise 
unless there’s a clear shift in the American 
response to the “crisis at the border.” Walls 
don’t dissuade people who are suffering 
through a humanitarian disaster. Rather, a 
solution requires political will, and not just 
from the U.S. but from the Guatemalan, 
Salvadoran and Honduran governments. 


College admissions process 
unseemly on multiple levels 
Los Angeles Times 

The indictment of dozens of wealthy par¬ 
ents, including several Hollywood actress¬ 
es and business leaders, along with the 
top college athletic coaches they allegedly 
bribed, tells a shocking story of corruption 
and deception in college admissions. If the 
charges are true, these privileged but des¬ 
perate parents sought to ensure spots at 
elite schools for their children by pretend¬ 
ing they were top-flight athletes, helping 
them cheat on standardized tests and pay¬ 
ing off college officials. 

Designer Mossimo Giannulli was among 
those charged, along with actress Felicity 
Huffman. Coaches allegedly pocketed mil¬ 
lions of dollars in some cases for their role 
in helping get the children admitted. 

But let’s not kid ourselves. This is sim¬ 
ply the extreme and egregious (and, 
prosecutors say, illegal) edge of a college 
admissions process that is already heavily 
weighted with subtle and unsubtle forms 
of favoritism for the rich, empowered and 
connected. The offspring of mqjor donors 
generally receive favorable treatment 
at private colleges, as do the children of 
alumni, who tend to be a far more privi¬ 
leged group than other applicants. 

Furthermore, the parents of affluent 
children commonly hire private college- 
admissions counselors who sometimes edit 
or rewrite — or even write — student es¬ 
says for them and coach them intensively 
through the process. These techniques are 
not illegal. In 2016, journalist Jia Tolen- 
tino wrote in the publication Jezebel about 
her years supporting herself by charging 
wealthy families $150 an hour to write or 
rewrite their teens’ essays. 

Any students currently in college as a 
result of outright bribery should have their 
admission revoked. Whether or not they 
consciously participated, their presence at 
college is based on fraud — and the seats 
they’re filling could be taken by other stu¬ 
dents with legitimate credentials. 

But colleges cannot claim to be the hap¬ 
less victims of parental manipulation of 
the process. Despite their supposed belief 
in a system of merit-based admissions, the 
reality is that they have created and toler¬ 
ated a lopsided system that, despite some 
efforts to the contrary, continues to benefit 
the rich over potentially more deserving 
students with lesser means. 

Colleges could start fixing this by elimi¬ 
nating the admissions preference for 
children of alumni, by demanding strong 
academic performance from all appli¬ 
cants including athletes and by forbidding 
students to use paid professional help to 
complete their applications. Students in 
better-funded schools would still have ad¬ 
vantages, but not by as much as they do 
when they hire private outside counselors. 
Applicants should have to sign a statement 
that their essays represent solely their 


work, and that they understand their ad¬ 
mission will be revoked if it’s found oth¬ 
erwise. Applicants would still lie here and 
there, and it is not clear what meaningful 
enforcement there could be. But at least 
students — and their desperate parents 
— might hesitate if they knew they’d be 
committing fraud. 

At the very least, it would send a mes¬ 
sage that colleges are serious about level¬ 
ing the slanted playing field of admissions. 

NC’s 9th District is what real 
election fraud looks like 
News & Record of Greensboro, N.C. 

To recklessly throw around claims of vot¬ 
ing fraud is to play a dangerous game that 
could do lasting harm to our democracy. 

Yet politicians from the White House to 
the local level are indulging in that game 
more and more. Social media and casual 
conversation cheer them on. 

NPR pointed out a recent high-profile ex¬ 
ample last week. Asked about the absentee 
ballot tampering in North Carolina’s 9th 
Congressional District that has prompted 
a new election, President Donald Trump 
gave an answer designed to confuse. Say¬ 
ing he condemns “any voter fraud,” the 
president went on to talk not about the im¬ 
proprieties surrounding the thrown-out 
election of Republican Mark Harris but 
rather the unsubstantiated claims of “a 
million fraudulent votes” in California. 

Despite such frequently repeated claims 
of massive problems, the evidence shows 
outright voter fraud is rare in this country 
(so rare that a commission appointed by 
Trump to investigate fraud in the 2016 elec¬ 
tion was disbanded). As for what happened 
in the 9th District, it’s remarkable because 
it is one of the clearest cases of election 
fraud in recent history. A Bladen County 
man who worked as a political consultant 
in Harris’ campaign has been charged in 
connection with the 2016 general election 
and the 2018 primary election. The charg¬ 
es involve illegally obtaining and altering 
absentee ballots, and the improprieties 
benefited a Republican candidate. 

What happened in Bladen County is 
noteworthy also because it doesn’t look 
much like the fears usually raised by in¬ 
flammatory rhetoric about voter fraud: 
that hordes of illegal immigrants or people 
using names of dead voters are going to the 
polls. Rather than worrying about actual 
absentee ballot tampering in Bladen Coun¬ 
ty, some Republicans in the North Carolina 
legislature have been using false and vague 
charges of voter fraud to try to win support 
for suppressing minority voters. After the 
Republican legislators’ strict voter ID law 
was thrown out by the courts, which found 
that it targeted blacks and other minori¬ 
ties, they tried again with an amendment 
to the state’s constitution. That too was 
thrown out by a judge on the grounds that 
the legislature is so gerrymandered that its 
members don’t represent the people (GOP 
legislative leaders have filed an appeal). 

As the NPR report noted, politicians 
often use charges of “fraud” to confuse 
the issue when what they’re really worried 
about is people whose voting choices they 
might not like. They are, in short, afraid of 
democracy. People in both parties can play 
the game. Some Democrats use emotionally 
loaded words such as “purge” to exagger¬ 
ate such procedures as challenging reg¬ 
istrations. The danger is that Americans 
will begin to have serious doubts about the 
democratic process and the results of our 
elections. And if their candidate loses, peo¬ 
ple might conclude that the election was 
rigged. Then what happens? 

We’re already seeing the hard-won gains 
in voting rights for minorities being eroded 
because of fears. 

The country is deeply divided. We have 
to contend with Russians and others ma¬ 
nipulating social media to make us lose 
faith in our system. We don’t need our 
political leaders further whipping up di¬ 
visions and doubts with reckless and mis¬ 
leading rhetoric. 
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STARTED TODAY. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Slander in print 
6 L-P link 
9 Old map letters 

12 Fred’s dancing 
partner 

13 Goal 

14 Salt Lake athlete 

15 Lightweight 
wood 

16 “Lust for Life” 
punk rocker 

18 Duration 

20 Sea predator 

21 “I’m not 
im-pressed” 

23 Poseidon’s home 

24 Serpentine 

25 a roll!” 

27 Lent a hand 
29 Live-in nanny 
31 Mine vehicle 
35 Call on 

37 Activist Parks 

38 Island porch 
41 Stitch 

43 Resistance unit 

44 “Oops!” 

45 Proverbial burg 
471987 Peter 

Weller film 
49 Hotel posting 
52 CBS logo 

3-15 

M F F Y 
I L W B L W H 
IWSMB HFKOMWKWSM. 
HOFV’LF RNWQQFY SH 

SYYLFRRWMP NFV WRRTFR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FM PRESUMING THE 
FAVORITE MUSICAL CATEGORY OF MANY 
STEPFATHERS IS PROBABLY ALTERNATIVE POP. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals S 


53 Group of two 

21 Ms. Farrow 

54 Said something 

22 Ostrich’s kin 

55 ISP alternative 

24 Sun. talk 

56 Norm (Abbr.) 

26 Arizona tribe 

57 Plains shelter 

28 Fawned (on) 

30 Jr.’s son 

DOWN 

32 Stove workspace 

1 Science room 

33 Fireplace residue 

2 Writer Tarbell 

34 Zodiac animal 

3 Hotel staffer 

36 14-legged 

4 Otherwise 

crustacean 

5 Inclines 

38 Enticed 

6 Rum cocktail 

39 Greetings at sea 

7 At hand 

40 Prestigious prize 

8 Texter’s “Wow!” 

42 German sausage 

9 Toyota model 

45 Sulk 

10 Inventory 

46 Scruff 

11 Settle a debt 

48 LPs’ successors 

17 There 

50 Scrape (out) 

19 Bike components 

51 Observe 
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PIP YOU TRUMP'^ 

^PPPCU AP CFAC 

UAU, ^P.UU. YOU CATCU 
TUP COKMPL WPST !/&. 
PIAMOfJP AlUP $IL< 


WUPRP WA& TUAT-i 
YOOTUBPT CABLP 

TWITCUT FACPBOOK? 


Y OU. NO. FM 
BKOAP- f STILL TKYIN& 
CAST ( TO FI&UKC OUT 

LA&T WPBKf 

PPBATP OM RPPAKATm^T 


mTA&PAM-f FCmCOFC-? 
i/IMEO? BTFPAMBUAKK-? 
UfiTKPAMf MFTFLIXf 


Tl/. \ UOW TO STREAM 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Bar legally 
6 Decorator’s 

theme 

II Floodgate 
12 Apple music 

service 

14 Maidens of myth 

15 Nap 

16 Doctrine 

17 Varieties 

19 Up to 

20 Casual tops 
22— Paulo 

23 Optimum 

24 Passover repast 
26 Heller and 

Conrad 

28 Chips go-with 

30 Small barrel 

31 High-ranking 
angels 

35 Nintendo 
princess 

39 Neural 
transmitter 

40 Snitch 

42 Eye drop 

43 Spasm 

44 Croc’s kin 
46GI’s address 
47 Runs off to wed 
49 Transforms (into) 

51 Safe and sound 

52 Dawn-of- 
mammals epoch 


53 Ninnies 

54 “— you!” 
(challenger’s 
cry) 

DOWN 

1 Parisian palace 

2 Tallied 

3 Bit of advice 

4 Folksinger Phil 

5 Mexican money 

6 Identified 
incorrectly 

7 Elevator name 

8 Calendar abbr. 

9 Foot part 

10 Fixation 

11 Tizzies 
13 Mariners 
18 British rule 

of India 

Answer to 


21 Auto style 
23 Sire 
25 Shred 
27 who?” 

29 Sentence 
parts 

31 Fills up 

32 Driven out 

33 Highly ornate 

34 Perched 

36 Figure skater, 
at times 

37 Author du 
Maurier 

38 Got up 

41 Actress Marisa 

44 Richard of 
“Chicago” 

45 Crucifix 
48 Young dog 
50 HDTV brand 
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3-16 CRYPTOQUIP 


CZPTJTF XPB 
LUUV AYUPQ 
JYA KUZWQA 


EQZPV JT Z 
CEQT ZKK UL 
EZWQ IQXUDQ 


DUKVB: “IPQZV ZKQPY!” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: NEED TO SET 
PRIORITIES? CONSULT A PIANO TECHNICIAN. 
THEY’RE SKILLED AT ADDRESSING KEY ISSUES. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: K equals L 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court & C4irvrfil€t 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCIVIJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating ^{eaCtfuj SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 



Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 
06119 887 26 50 
Bahnstrasse 14, 
65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



yil 


LOC3ISTICS EUROPE GMBH 

f 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

lnfo@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 
www.transglobal-logistlcs.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

-Hi-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
-Hi -800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military instaliations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiSworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARSK^STRIPES 




Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


I 




STARSK^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need u: 




Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


Classifieds scams can 
buyers with classifieds 


] Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and havi 
the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


1000 Tax Assistance 


••Spring in Garmisch!*^ 

N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst. 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 
www.vilseckautosales.com 


BLOCK* 

N 

^1 

Germany H&R BlockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

X help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemonsiahrblock.com^ 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 



To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 





PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

vvww.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-IIVARRATOII 

IT Arizona State 

IV Director at VAREP 






Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.eom/ClientEndorsements4LoriNC2 


s 


Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 

Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.c( 

or call 619.372.9335 

www.gluurealty.com 




^e*ii*-.xnmiiL program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 

S -. and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better., 

‘ . FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

■ FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


10 

IIAMPIOIV ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

EllIC W. GAUDMiR oipt .nusN 

^ _ REALTOR* GRI», ABR* _ 

WVKU $3()K IN VET UEIVAIUIS 2017/18 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
ricGardner@remax.net 

L www.FlyNavyHomes.coi 
RE/MAX Alliance 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 









Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, STARSli^fSTRIPES 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. Mobile • Online • Print 
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Career CENTER 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 


Troops to 

Teachers 


Troops to Teachers is a military career 
transition program that helps eligible members of the 
armed forces begin new careers as K-12 public school 
teachers. Skills acquired in the military like leadership, 
initiative, discipline, integrity, and the ability to thrive in 
an ever-changing environment are a natural fit for the 
classroom. 

Apply at proudtoserveagain.com. 

Become a part of the Texas teaching family. 

Contact us at texastroopstoteachers.org 
or 800-810-5484. 


Odl T’fie Tfaces You’ff See witfi 

STARSMSTRIPES 



1 


Visit before you go! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Ewrope.Stripes.com 

Gwam.Stripes.com 






Japaw.Stripes.com 
Korea. Stripes.com 
Ofc/wawa. Stripes.com 
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Available Now 

starsk;<stripes 

Presents 

A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 

A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of Private Military 
Contracting and the new reality of modern warfare. 


This month on Force for Hire 
Blackwater, the myth, the fact, the standard 

Blackwater gained a foothold in the public psyche so 
strong that the corporation remains synonymous with 
private military contracting. 


Insight: Adam Gonzales 

An in-depth look at the combat veteran who founded an 
online source for veterans to find employers looking for 
private contractors. 


Listen Now on 




■m 


ChMilhid4inilit I 

S AppStore | | Google Play 


and at St ri pes.com/podcasts 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College hockey 


Conference tournaments 

ATLANTIC HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 
Wednesday, March 13 

Sacred Heart 9, RIT 4 

Thursday, March 14 
RIT at Sacred Heart 

Friday, March 15 
Army at American International 
Robert Morris at Bentley 
RIT at Sacred Heart (if necessary) 
Niagara at Air Force 

Saturday, March 16 
Army at American International 
Robert Morris at Bentley 
Niagara at Air Force 
Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 
Army at American International 
Robert Morris at Bentley 
Niagara at Air Force 

BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
Semifinals 
Saturday, March 16 
Minnesota at Notre Dame 
Sunday, March 17 
Penn State at Onio State 
ECAC 

Quarterfinals 

(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 15 

Dartmouth at Harvard 
Brown at Quinnipiac 
Yale at Clarkson 
Union at Cornell 

Saturday, March 16 
Dartmouth at Harvard 
Brown at Quinnipiac 
Yale at Clarkson 
Union at Cornell 

Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 

Dartmouth at Harvard 
Brown at Quinnipiac 
Yale at Clarkson 
Union at Cornell 

HOCKEY EAST 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 15 
Maine at Northeastern 
Boston College at Providence 
New Hampshire at UMass 
Boston University at UMass Lowell 
Saturday, March 16 
Maine at Northeastern 
Boston College at Providence 
New Hampshire at UMass 
Boston University at UMass Lowell 
Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 
Boston University at UMass Lowell 
Boston College at Providence. 

New Hampshire at UMass 
Maine at Northeastern 
NCHC 

First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 15 

Colorado College at Western Michigan 
Miami at St. Cloud State 
Omaha at Minnesota Duluth 
North Dakota at Denver 

Saturday, March 16 
Colorado College at Western Michigan 
Miami at St. Cloud State 
Omaha at Minnesota Duluth 
North Dakota at Denver 

Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 
Colorado College at Western Michigan 
Miami at St. Cloud State 
Omaha at Minnesota Duluth 
North Dakota at Denver 
WCHA 
Semifinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 15 

Bowling Green at Northern Michigan 
Lake Superior State at Minnesota State 
Saturday, March 16 
Bowling Green at Northern Michigan 
Lake Superior State at Minnesota State 
Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 
Bowling Green at Northern Michigan 
Lake Superior State at Minnesota State 


College basketball 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

Deals 


Wednesday’s women’s score 

EXHIBITION 

Lyon 77, Vanguard 73 


Pro football 


AAF 


Orlando 

Birmingham 

Atlanta 

Memphis 


San Antonio 
San Diego 
Arizona 
Salt Lake 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pet PF PA 

0 1.000 149 77 

0 .600 91 64 

0 .400 67 123 

0 .200 81 113 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

— L T Pet PF PA 


3 2 0 
3 2 0 
2 3 0 
1 4 0 


Saturday, March 16 

Memphis at Salt Lake 
Arizona at Orlando 

Sunday, March 17 
San Antonio at Atlanta 
Birmingham at San Diego 
Saturday, March 23 
Orlando at Atlanta 
Salt Lake at San Antonio 

Sunday, March 24 
San Diego at Arizona 
Birmingham at Memphis 


.600 96 110 

.600 111 89 
.400 109 106 
.200 90 112 


conference tournaments 

America East Conference 
Championship 
Friday, March 15 
Hartford at Maine 

Atlantic Sun Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
Semifinals 

Wednesday, March 13 
Florida Gulf Coast 77, Kennesaw State 48 
Liberty 65, North Florida 51 

Championship 
Sunday, March 17 
Florida Gulf Coast vs. Liberty 

Big Sky Conference 
At Boise, Idaho 
Semifinals 

Wednesday, March 13 

Portland State 75, Idaho 59 
Eastern Washington 59, Northern Col¬ 
orado 57 

Championship 
Friday, March 15 

Portland State vs. Eastern Washington 

Big South Conference 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
At Radford, Va. 

Radford vs. Presbyterian 
UNC Asheville vs. Gardner-Webb 

At High Point, N.C. 

High Point vs. Charleston Southern 
Hampton vs. Campbell 

Big West Conference 
At Irvine, Calif. 

Wednesday, March 13 
Second Round 

UC Riverside 67, Long Beach State 50 
UC Irvine 59, Cal State Northridge 57 

At Anaheim, Calif. 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 
UC Davis vs. UC Irvine 
Hawaii vs. UC Riverside 
Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Colonial Athletic Association 
At Newark, Del. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Hofstra 77, Elon 75 

William & Mary 61, College of Charles¬ 
ton 41 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 

James Madison vs. Hofstra 
Towson vs. Delaware 
Drexel vs. William & Mary 
UNC Wilmington vs. Northeastern 
Conference USA 
At Frisco, Texas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
North Texas 49, Southern Miss. 46 
Old Dominion 63, FAU 32 
Charlotte 55, Louisiana Tech 46 
UTEP 64, Marshall 56 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Rice vs. North Texas 
Western Kentucky vs. Old Dominion 
UAB vs. Charlotte 
Middle Tennessee vs. UTEP 
Ivy League 
At New Haven, Conn. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 16 
Princeton vs. Cornell 
Pennsylvania vs. Harvard 
Championship 
Sunday, March 17 
Semifinal winners 

Mid-American Conference 
At Cleveland 
Quarterfinals 
Wednesday, March 13 
Central Michigan 88, Eastern Michigan 
80, OT 

Buffalo 85, Kent State 52 
Ohio 72, N. Illinois 56 
Miami 72, Toledo 54 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 
Central Michigan vs. Buffalo 
Ohio vs. Miami 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 
Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 
At Norfolk, Va. 
Quarterfinals 
Wednesday, March 13 
N.C. A&T 79, N.C. Central 49 
Maryland Eastern Shore 57, S.C. State 34 
Thursday, March 14 
Bethune-Cookman vs. Coppin State 
Norfolk State vs. Howard 


Pro baseball 


Spring training 

Wednesday’s games 

Minnesota 9, Boston 5 
Washington 8, Atlanta 4 
Miami 4, St. Louis 1 
Baltimore 6, Toronto 4 
N.Y. Mets 2, Houston 1 
Oakland 12, Chicago Cubs 11 
Kansas City 17, Cleveland (ss) 7 
Cleveland (ss) 9, Milwaukee 3 
Colorado 5, Arizona 3 
Philadelphia 5, N.Y. Yankees 5,10 innings 
San Diego 9, L.A. Angels 3 
Seattle 8, San Francisco 4 
Chicago White Sox 10, L.A. Dodgers 7 
Thursday’s games 

Philadelphia (ss) vs. Tampa Bay at 
Port Charlotte, Fla. 

Washington vs. Minnesota (ss) at Fort 


. State-Valparaiso 


Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

N.C. A&T vs. Norfolk State-Howard 
winner 

Maryland Eastern Shore vs. Bethune- 
Cookman-Coppin State winner 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Missouri Valley Conference 
At Moline, III. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Indiana State vs. Valparaiso 
Loyola of Chicago vs. Evansville 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 15 
Drake vs. Indian- • 

winner 

Illinois State vs. Bradley 
Missouri State vs. Loyola of Chicago- 
Evansville winner 

Northern Iowa vs. Southern Illinois 
Mountain West Conference 
At Las Vegas 
Championship 
Wednesday, March 13 
Boise State 68, Wyoming 51 
Northeast Conference 
At Higher-Seeds 
Semifinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Robert Morris vs. St. Francis (Pa.) 
Sacred Heart vs. Mount St. Mary’s 
Championship 
Sunday, March 17 
Semifinal winners 

Patriot League 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
Semifinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Bucknell vs. Holy Cross 
American vs. Lehigh 

Championship 
Sunday, March 17 
Semifinal winners 

Southland Conference 
At Katy, Texas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Sam Houston State vs. Central Arkansas 
Texas A&M-Corpus Christ! vs. New Or¬ 
leans 

Southwestern Athletic Conference 
First Round 
Tuesday, March 12 

Prairie View A&M 69, Alabama A&M 56 
Grambling State 72, Texas Southern 61 
Jackson State 75, Alabama State 59 
Southern University 51, MVSU 44 
At Birmingham, Ala. 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 
University vs. Gramt 
lew A&M vs. Jacksc.. 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Sun Belt Conference 
At New Orleans 
Second Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Appalachian St. 78, Coastal Carolina 42 
South Alabama 68, Texas State 67 
Third Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Georgia State vs. Appalachian State 
Troy vs. South Alabama 

Western Athletic Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
New Mexico St. 90, Chicago St. 54 
UMKC78, Utah Valley 75 
Texas-Rio Grande Valley 56, Seattle 54 
Cal State Bakersfield 73, Grand Canyon 59 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 
New Mexico State vs. UMKC 
Cal State Bakersfield vs. Texas-Rio 
Grande Valley 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Women’s NCAA automatic bids 

Baylor, Big 12 Conference 
Belmont, Ohio Valley Conference 
Boise State, Mountain West Confer¬ 
ence 

BYU, West Coast Conference 
DePaul, Big East Conference 
Fordham, Atlantic 10 Conference 
Iowa, Big Ten Conference 
Mercer, Southern Conference 
Mississippi State, Southeastern Con¬ 
ference 

Notre Dame, Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence 

Quinnipiac, Metro Atlantic Athletic 
Conference 

South Dakota State, Summit League 
Stanford, Pac-12 Conference 
UConn, American Athletic Conference 
Wright State, Horizon League 


Myers, Fla. 

Philadelphia (ss) vs. Pittsburgh at 
Bradenton, Fla. 

Boston vs. Detroit at Lakeland, Fla. 

Minnesota (ss) vs. Baltimore at Sara¬ 
sota, Fla. 

Miami vs. Houston at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

N.Y. Mets vs. St. Louis at Jupiter, Fla. 

N.Y. Yankees vs. Toronto at Dunedin, Fla. 

Texas (ss) vs. Kansas City at Surprise, Ariz. 

Texas (ss) vs. Chicago Cubs at Mesa, Ariz. 

Colorado vs. Cleveland at Goodyear, Ariz. 

Cincinnati vs. L.A. Dodgers (ss) at 
Glendale, Ariz. 

L.A. Angels vs. Milwaukee at Phoenix 

San Francisco vs. Arizona at Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

L.A. Dodgers (ss) vs. San Diego at Peo- 


NBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

x-Toronto 48 20 .706 - 

Philadelphia 43 25 .632 5 

Boston 41 27 .603 7 

Brooklyn 36 34 .514 13 

New York 13 55 .191 35 

Southeast Division 

Miami 32 35 .478 - 

Orlando 31 38 .449 2 

Charlotte 30 37 .448 2 

Washington 29 39 .426 S'A 

Atlanta 24 45 .348 9 

Central Division 

x-Milwaukee 51 17 .750 - 

Indiana 43 25 .632 8 

Detroit 34 33 .507 16'/2 

Chicago 19 50 .275 32'/2 

Cleveland 17 51 .250 34 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 42 26 .618 - 

San Antonio 39 29 .574 3 

New Orleans 30 40 .429 13 

Memphis 28 41 .406 14'/2 

Dallas 27 40 .403 14'/2 

Northwest Division 

Denver 44 22 .667 - 

Oklahoma City 42 26 .618 3 

Portland 41 26 .612 3'/2 

Utah 38 29 .567 6V2 

Minnesota 32 36 .471 13 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 46 21 .687 - 

L.A. Clippers 39 30 .565 8 

Sacramento 33 33 .500 12'/2 

L.A. Lakers 31 36 .463 15 

Phoenix 16 53 .232 31 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Wednesday’s games 
Oklahoma City 108, Brooklyn 96 
Washington 100, Orlando 90 
Atlanta 132, Memphis 111 
Miami 108, Detroit 74 
Golden State 106, Houston 104 
Utah 114, Phoenix 97 

Thursday’s games 
Cleveland at Orlando 
Oklahoma City at Indiana 
Sacramento at Boston 
L.A. Lakers at Toronto 
Minnesota at Utah 
Dallas at Denver 

Friday’s games 
Charlotte at Washington 
L.A. Lakers at Detroit 
Sacramento at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Miami 
Phoenix at Houston 
Portland at New Orleans 
New York at San Antonio 
Chicago at L.A. Clippers 

Saturday’s games 
Atlanta at Boston 
Memphis at Washington 
Phoenix at New Orleans 
Cleveland at Dallas 
Golden State at Oklahoma City 
Portland at San Antonio 
Brooklyn at Utah 
Indiana at Denver 

Sunday’s games 
L.A. Lakers at New York 
Charlotte at Miami 
Philadelphia at Milwaukee 
Toronto at Detroit 
Atlanta at Orlando 
Chicago at Sacramento 
Brooklyn at L.A. Clippers 
Minnesota at Houston 

NBA calendar 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 


1 1 0 3 3 3 

- 0 2 2 3 3 


Columbus 
D.C. United 
Toronto FC 
Montreal 

Orlando City . . _ _ - 

New York City FC 0 0 2 2 2 

New York 0 0 1 111 

Chicago 0 11 12 3 

New England 0 11 113 

Atlanta 0 11 113 

Cincinnati 0 11 12 5 

Philadelphia 0 2 0 0 1 5 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Seattle 2 0 0 6 6 1 

Los Angeles FC 2 0 0 6 6 2 

Minnesota United 2 0 0 6 6 2 

FC Dallas 10 1 4 3 1 

Houston 10 1 4 3 2 

Real Salt Lake 10 1 4 2 1 

Sporting KC 1 1 0 3 3 2 

LA Galaxy 1 1 0 3 2 3 

Colorado 0 11 13 5 

Portland 0 11 14 7 

Vancouver 020 024 

San Jose 0 2 0 0 1 5 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
Seattle at Chicago 
FC Dallas at Columbus 
Vancouver at Houston 
San Jose at New York 
Montreal at Orlando City 
Real Salt Lake at D.C. United 
Minnesota United at LA Galaxy 
Sunday’s games 

Los Angeles FC at New York City FC 
Portland at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at Atlanta 
New England at Toronto FC 
Sporting Kansas City at Colorado 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Optioned 
RHP Dylan Cease, OF Eloy Jimenez, RHP 
Jordan Stephens and C Seby Zavala to 
Charlotte (IL) and OF Micker Adolfo to 
Birmingham (SL). Reassigned C Zack 
Collins, RHPs Jimmy Lambert and Donn 
Roach and OF Luis Robert to their minor 
league camp. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Optioned INF 
J.P. Crawford to Tacoma (PCL). Re-as- 
signed RHP David McKay, OF Jake Fraley 
and C Austin Nola to their minor league 

National League 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Signed LHP 
Sammy Solis to minor league contract. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Optioned 
RHP Austin Adams to Fresno (PCL). Re¬ 
assigned INFs Luis Garcia, Matt Reynolds 
and Jacob Wilson; INF-OF Brandon Sny¬ 
der and C Taylor Gushue to their minor 
league camp. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Acquired OT 
Marcus Gilbert from Pittsburgh for a 
2019 sixth-round (No. 207) draft pick. Re¬ 
leased TE Jermaine Gresham. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Agreed to 
terms with G James Carpenter on a four- 
year contract and G Jamon Brown on a 
three-year contract. Released OT Ryan 
Schraeder. 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Signed RB 
Mark Ingram. Agreed to terms with S 
Earl Thomas. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Agreed to terms 
with C Mitch Morse, G Jon Feliciano, 
CB Kevin Johnson, WR John Brown, WR 
Cole Beasley, RB Frank Gore and OT Ty 
Nsekhe. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed OL Ted 
Larsen to a one-year contract. Released 
K Cody Parkey. Agreed to terms with RB 
Mike Davis, WR Cordarrelle Patterson 
and DB Buster Skrine. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Re-Signed LB 
Preston Brown to a three-year contract 
extension through 2021. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS- Re-signed LB 
Ray-Ray Armstrong. 

DENVER BRONCOS - Agreed to terms 
with OT Ja’Wuan James on a four-year 
contract and DB Kareem Jackson on a 
three-year contract. Acquired QB Joe 
Flacco from Baltimore for a 2019 fourth- 
round (No. 113) draft pick. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed S Tashaun 
Gipson. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Re-signed CB 
Chris Milton to a one-year contract. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Agreed to 
terms with QB Nick Foies on a four-year 
contract and G A.J. Cann on a three-year 
contract. Released QB Blake Bortles. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - Released S 
Eric Berry. 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS - Agreed 
to terms with NT Brandon Mebane, LB 
Thomas Davis and QB Tyrod Taylor on 
two-year contracts. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Released G Josh 
Sitton. Agreed to terms with TE Clive 
Walford on a one-year contract. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Agreed to 
terms with LB Anthony Barr and DT 
Shamar Stephen. 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Agreed to 
terms with K Wil Lutz on a five-year con¬ 
tract extension through 2023. Agreed to 
terms with RB Latavius Murray on a four- 
year contract. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Traded WR Odell 
Beckham Jr. and DE Olivier Vernon to 
Cleveland for S Jabrill Peppers, G Kevin 
Zeitler and 2019 first- (No. 17) and third- 
round (No. 95) draft picks. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Signed T Trent 
Brown and WR Tyrell Williams. Acquired 
a fifth-round selection (140) from the 
New York Jets for G/T Kelechi Osemele 
and their sixth-round draft selection 
(196) in this year’s draft. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Acquired 
WR DeSean Jackson and 2020 seventh- 
round draft pick from Tampa bay for a 
2019 sixth-round (No. 208) draft pick. 
Agreed to terms with DT Malik Jackson 
to a three-year contract. 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS - Traded WR 
Antonio Brown to Oakland for a 2019 
third- (No. 66) and fifth-round (No. 141) 
draft pick. Agreed to terms with P Jordan 
Berry and LB Anthony Chickillo on two- 
year contracts. Signed CB Steven Nelson 
to a three-year contract. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed LS 
Kyke Nelson to four-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Agreed 
to terms with RB Peyton Barber, LB De- 
one Bucannon and WR Breshad Perriman 
on one-year contracts and P Bradley Pin¬ 
ion on a four-year contract. Re-signed 
LB Kevin Minter and K Cairo Santos to 
one-year contracts. Released DT Mitch 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Re-signed OT 
Kevin Pamphile to a one-year contract. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Released 
LB Zach Brown and DL Stacy McGee. 
Acquired QB Case Keenum from Denver 
for a 2020 sixth-round draft pick. Agreed 
to terms with S Landon Collins on a six- 
year contract. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Signed D Brian 
Lashoff to a two-year contract exten¬ 
sion. 

NEW YORK ISLANDERS - Returned G 
Christopher Gibson to Bridgeport (AHL). 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Recalled F Jordan 
Kyrou from San Antonio (AHL). 

SOCCER 

National Women’s Soccer League 

SKY BLUE FC - Named Morgan Ho- 
facker high performance coach and 
Christopher Ascari strength and condi¬ 
tioning coach. 
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Friday, March 15,2019 


HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


FAR EAST BOYS SOCCER PREVIEW 


Pair of contenders go back to drawing board 


M.C. Perry, Kadena prepared 
to gamble on lineup changes 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Why mess with success? To achieve even 
more success. 

At least that’s the theory of two of DODEA 
Pacific’s top boys soccer teams. 

Division II contender M.C. Perry boasts 
the Pacific’s goal-scoring record holder in 
a season but is looking to bolster its already 
strong offense. 

Division I runner-up Kadena featured 
the player voted the Far East Tournament’s 
Best Goalkeeper, but wants to strengthen 
the midfield while hoping to remain just as 
strong in net. 

Both of those teams are taking huge 
gambles, their coaches admit, by making 
some risky personnel decisions. 

Kai Lange, a senior who set the Pacific’s 
boys record with 85 goals last season, will be 
joined on the Perry front line by Marshall 
China, a lineman on the football team and 
a heavyweight wrestler. The junior played 
baseball a year ago but is being asked to 
man a key position for the Samurai. 

“It’s another in a long line of experi¬ 
ments,” said coach Mark Lange, who hasn’t 
been shy about trying different players in 
unusual positions out of necessity from 
time to time. “We’ll see what happens.” 

“Interesting,” said coach Trent Ander¬ 
son of Yokota, Far East Division II tourna¬ 
ment runner-up the past three years, when 
told about China. “Our goalkeepers look 
like linebackers. That’ll be an interesting 
matchup.” 

At Kadena, the Panthers bid farewell to 
a handful of strong midfielders responsible 
for leading them to the Far East title two 
years ago and the finals again last year. 

Needing to plug one of those spots, new 
Panthers coach Tony Washington has shift¬ 
ed Jonathan Ferguson, a senior, from the 
goal to the middle. 

“Trying to move the All-Far East goal¬ 
keeper out of the net. We’ll see how that 
goes,” said Washington, who for the last sev¬ 
eral years has assisted at Kubasaki — last 



Photos by Vanessa BAOioLA/Special to Stripes, 
AND Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Above: Senior Kai Lange, right, of M.C. 
Perry, set a Pacific single-season record 
with 85 goals last season. Right: Kadena 
sophomore Zachary Stebbins is one of a 
couple of hopefuls trying to replace last 
year’s Far East Division I Tournament 
Best Keeper Jonathan Feig;uson, who’s 
being moved to midfield by first-year 
coach Tony Washington. 

year’s D-I champion — but has gone over to 
the black-and-yellow side this season. 

In both the Division I and II races, things 
appear to be much closer than in years past, 
especially in the small-schools field. 

Two-time defending Far East D-II 
champion Christian Academy Japan bid 
farewell to its brother tandem of Angus and 
Jacky Holmes, who accounted for 41 goals 
last season. They’re now in Australia, said 
Knights coach Keesh Kawaguchi. 

“They’ll still be very good, but that will 
bring them closer to the pack,” the elder 



^The guys are extra genki 
this year. ’ 

Trent Anderson 

Yokota coach, using the Japanese word for 
energetic. The Knights have finished 
second in D-II the last three years 


Lange said, adding that it’s “no longer a 
chase for second place. It makes the race a 
little more even. They’re the two-time Far 
East champions, but maybe there’s some 
hope.” 

The Samurai, Lange said, should be 
“solid but thin.” They have a strong core 
of 12 players, but from there, it’s a “steep 
dropoff,” he said. 

Kinnick, Lange said, “will be the best in 
Japan. And Yokota has some good players, 
too.” 

The Knights have beaten Yokota the past 
two years. Finishing second in D-II the last 
three years is a “motivator” for Yokota, An¬ 
derson said. 

“The guys are extra genki (Japanese for 
energetic) this year,” Anderson said. 

Anderson’s Panthers have a group of 
skilled underclassmen to augment an al¬ 
ready strong core of veterans. “If they push 
themselves the right way this season, I like 
our chances,” he said. 

One change has been made to the field in 
Korea; Humphreys is now playing Division 
I, while Seoul American, which will close 
at the end of the school year, moves to Divi¬ 
sion 11. 

Steve Boyd must recognize some of the 
faces in the Blackhawks’ boys lineup; five 
of his Seoul American players transferred 
to Humphreys with him. “Mesh that with 
what’s left at Humphreys, from that point, 
we’re in pretty good shape,” Boyd said. 

The DODEA schools in Korea begin the 
season at a slight disadvantage. While their 
first official day of practice was March 4, 
the three international schools in the Korea 
Blue Division already have had as many as 
three matches under their belt. 

“That’s the way it’s been, and I guess 
you have to deal with it,” Boyd said. “I just 
want a level playing field. But that’s the 
way it is.” 


Team capsules 


Division I 


Kadena Panthers 


Division II 


Humphreys Blackhawks 

2018 record—4-14. 

Coach — Steve Boyd, first season 
(coached 11 years at Seoul American). 

Key performers — Rowe Tampus, Sr., 
MF; Jonathan Houghton, Jr., MF; Sam 
Lister, Jr., MR; Ben Lister, Jr., CB.; Jack 
Heo, Sr., GK; Devin Donnell, Sr., MF; Logan 
Morris, Sr., MF (All-Far East Division I last 
season with Seoul American); Tyler Ed¬ 
wards, Jr., MF; Josh Allmond, Sr., CB. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. New coach, 
new system; it will take time for the new 
players, most from Seoul American, to 
mesh with the returners from last sea¬ 
son, but there’s “much potential to be 
very competitive,” Boyd said. 


Kinnick Red Devils 

2018 record - 21-3-2, third at Far East 
Division I Tournament. 

Coach — Tim Rippeth, first season 
(coached last two seeisons at Humphreys). 

Key performers — Nicholas Burke, 
Sr., GK; Kai Sullivan, Jr., F (37 goals, 7 as¬ 
sists); Gael Bowen, Sr. def. (9 assists); 
Jazel Mendoza, Sr., MF; Alex Scheldt, Jr., 
def.; Conner McAllister, Sr., def; Taiga 
O’Donnell, Jr., def.; Ethan Yuska, So., def.; 
Joey Hand, So., MR; Jack Boran, Sr., MF (7 
goals; transferred from Kubasaki). 

Outlook — Reloading-contending, with 
a strong core of veterans augmented 
by a promising group of freshmen who 
aren’t new to soccer; many have played 
off base for Japanese clubs. 


2018 record — 6-4-3, Far East Division 
I runner-up. 

Coach — Tony Washington, first sea¬ 
son (longtime assistant at Kubasaki). 

Key performers — Jonathan Ferguson, 
Sr., MF (reigning Far East Division I Best 
Goalkeeper); Kian Smith, Sr., MF (12 goals, 
6 assists; 28 goals past two seasons); Nao 
Heckerman, Sr., def.; Zachary Stebbins, 
So., GK; Sam Stebbins, Sr., MF; John Wrach- 
ford, Fr., MF; Dakota Summers, Fr., MF. 

Outlook — Contending, even though 
Washington becomes the team’s third 
coach in three seasons. Team remains 
very strong in the middle, Heckerman 
holding down the back end, while Sum¬ 
mers and Wrachford may be young but 
are not new to soccer, having played off 
base. Key question will be how moving 
Ferguson out of net to the midfield will 
work. Could make a strong bid to return 
to the D-I final. 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2018 record — 24-1-1, defending Far 
East D-I Tournament champion. 

Coach — Chris Eastman, eighth sea- 

Key performers — Jeffrey Horton, Sr., 
MF; Noah Hayes, Sr., MF (13 goals); Sinjin 
Pharathikoune, Sr., F (7 goals). 

Outlook — Rebuilding, with most of 
the 2018 lineup having graduated or 
transferred. A solid core of three veter¬ 
ans, along with plenty of underclassmen 
looking to find roles. 


M.C. Perry Samurai 

2018 record — 23-9-2, third in Far East 
Division II Tournament; six titles in last 
nine years. 

Coach — Mark Lange, 16th season. 

Key performers — Kai Lange, Sr., 
MF-F (Pacific single season-record 85 
goals, 23 assists; 139 goals last three 
seasons; named United Soccer Coaches 
All-American last summer); Brad Ponsi- 
ano, Sr., MF; C.J. Dilport, Sr., SW; William 
Rudolph, Sr., K; Yugo Cooley, So., F; Mar¬ 
shall China, Jr., F; Jaythan Baythavong, 
So., MF (transferred from Zama). 

Outlook — Reloading and hoping to 
contend. Good blend of veterans and 
underclass, good chemistry and posi¬ 
tive outlook. China, a football lineman 
and heavyweight wrestler, should be 
hard to move off the ball. Rudolph pro¬ 
vides an emotional presence between 
the pipes. 

E.J. King Cobras 

2018 record - 1-24-2. 

Coach — Ricky Andrew, first season. 

Key performers — Galen Argyle, SW; 
Jonathan Lee, def.; Kyle Lombard, F. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Another new 
coaching staff, a mix of veteran (six se¬ 
niors, two juniors) and new players hop¬ 
ing to lay a new foundation. 


Daegu Warriors 

2018 record - 0-14-2. 

Coach — Robert Kenny, fourth sea- 

Key performers — Miciah Ruff, Sr., MF; 
Donald Thomas, Sr., MF; Jaemin An, Jr., 
GF; Andy Reeves, So., MF; Joshua Dela 
Cruz, Jr., MF; Hansel Morris, Jr., def. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, again, with a 
number of last year’s players graduated 
or transferred. Still, a good combination 
of veterans and newcomers hoping to 
improve, grow and be competitive as 
the season progresses. 

Osan Cougars 

2018 record - 5-14-2. 

Coach — Andrew Grant, third sea- 

Key performers — James Rivet, Jr., F 
(transferred from Humphreys; played 
freshman year at Seoul American); Joey 
Betts, Jr., F (15 goals. Far East D-II Tour¬ 
nament Best Offensive Player); Min- 
sung Kim, Sr., MF; Lean Copia, Sr., def.; 
Andrew Eitland, Sr., def.; Noah Han, Sr., 
def. 

Outlook — Reloading-contending. De¬ 
fense played strong a season ago, while 
injuries saddled the offense. Grant says 
he’s hoping both ends of the field can 
hold their own so the team can vie for 
a championship that’s eluded the Cou¬ 
gars since 2005. 


Seoul American Falcons 

2018 record — 6-10-4, fourth in Far 
East D-I Tournament. 

Coach — James Madsen, first sea- 

Key performers — Ben Nagy, Sr., MF 
(6 goals); Noah Lee, Sr., def.; Kyle Wun, 
Sr., wing; Daniel Cortez, Fr., def.; Mark 
Doyle, Fr., def.; Toy Williams, Fr., wing; 
Brian Choe, Jr., GK. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, hopefully con¬ 
tending in the school’s last year. Though 
there’s only three seniors and more 
underclassmen than upper, plenty of 
players are not new to the game. Com¬ 
munication and leadership will be vital, 
especially come tournament time. 

Edgren Eagles 

2018 record - 5-19-2. 

Coach — Dale Hovenkotter, Steven 
Belnap, Russell North, first season as a 
group (Belnap has assisted before). 

Key performers — Joshua Hartley, Sr., 
F. (12 goals, 10 assists); Cody Dettman, 
Sr.; Jun Royster, Sr., F; Ben Christenson, 
Sr.; Ethan Hovenkotter, So. (10 goals). 

Outlook — Rebuilding with the ma¬ 
jority of the team being underclassmen 
and a new coaching staff. Hoping to im¬ 
prove and grow and be more competi¬ 
tive as the season wears on. 


ornauer.dave(i)stri pes.com 
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FAR EAST GIRLS SOCCER PREVIEW 


Team capsules 


Division I 

Humphreys Blackhawks 

2017 season record—8-9-2. 

Coaches — Jonathan Brooks, first 
season; Spencer Walton, second season. 
Both used to coach at Seoul American. 

Key performers — Abbie Chipps, Sr., 
stopper; Arielle Stickar, So., MF (11 goals); 
Chloe Pence, Sr., def. (transferred from 
Daegu; reigning Far East Division II Best 
Defender); Ava Young, Fr., F; Jackie Pus¬ 
kas, Sr., MF; Chioe McPeak, Sr., MF; Krys¬ 
tal Duenas, Jr., def.; Kaelin Elliott, def. 

Outlook — Reloading. Major improve¬ 
ment over 2017, by eight wins, thanks 
largely to Stickar and forward Hayden 
McMillan. While McMillan Is gone, as 
Is two-time All-Far East keeper Elayna 
Snyder, the Blackhawks could be just as 
strong thanks to the additions of Young, 
“whose ball skills seem more like a sea¬ 
soned veteran,” Brooks said; and Pence, 
a strong addition on defense. New play¬ 
ers with plenty of potential. “Could grow 
into quite a squad,” Brooks said. 


Kadena Panthers 

2018 record — 27-2, third at Far East Di¬ 
vision I Tournament for second straight 

Coach — Abe Summers, sixth season. 

Key performers — Korina Radel, Sr., 
GK-MF (25 goals, 9 assists); Brie Barnett, 
Sr., MF; Arisa Armel, Sr., MF; Megan Kirby, 
So., F (13 goals, 8 assists). 

Outlook — Rebuilding. A team that 
outscored opponents 140-8 and lost Just 
two matches last season, loses 78 goals 
and 59 assists (Phoebe Bills, Adrianna 
Gomez, Pam Barrett) to graduation and 
a starting goalkeeper (Sakura Wilson) to 
transfer. Eight freshmen are on the ros¬ 
ter, none with prior soccer experience. 
The big question is who will mind the 
net; Radel has prior experience, but has 
proven more valuable on the front line. 


Kinnick Red Devils 

2018 record — 24-4-2, Far East D-l Tour¬ 
nament runner-up for third time in four 

Coach — Nicolas Hindie, 16th season. 

Key performers — Ella Elsenhardt, Sr., 
MF (36 goals, 13 assists; 2016 All-Far East 
D-l selection); Maryana Castro, Jr., def.; 
Jenna Lynch, Jr., MF (15 goals, 11 assists; 
All-Far East D-l selection); Maggie Don¬ 
nelly, So., MF-F (44 goals, 18 assists; All- 
Far East D-l selection). 

Outlook — Contending once more, 
only this time with a “now or never” mot¬ 
to with most of this team expected to 
graduate or transfer. Very strong in the 
middle and Castro Is lockdown defen¬ 
sively; question being, who will replace 
Allie Vincent in net. 


Kubasaki Dragons 

2018 record — 6-6-1, fifth at Far East 
D-l Tournament. 

Coach — Steven Casner, second sea¬ 
son (took last season off). 

Key performers — Audrey Kerr, Jr., MF; 
Abigail Irwin, So., GK; Amara MItton, So., 
MF; Abby Robinson, Jr., def.; Chloe Ibarra, 
Jr., def.; Michelle Swanson, Fr., wing; Nat¬ 
alie Mulherin, Jr., F. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, especially in 
net, where Irwin and junior Maddie Hunt- 
er-Jones have the unenviable task of re¬ 
placing Lexi Klimek. Still, a good group, 
Casner says. “Young, positive, youthful 
enthusiasm, very coachable.” 


Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

2018 record — 0-14-1. 

Coach — Kevin Anglim, second season 
(assisted by Zachary Zendejas). 

Key performers — Natalie Garrido, Sr., 
MF; Mary Sarantakes, Sr., MF; Yasmin 
Guilfoyle, Jr., MR; Anna Aguirre, Jr., def.; 
Xiomara Bradden, Fr. (transferred from 
Germany); Jaela Sahagun, Fr.; Kamala 
Kenny, Sr. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, but in slightly 
better shape than last season; 18 play¬ 
ers turned out on the first day. With Gar- 
rido’s strong legs, any set piece for the 
Warriors can be a scoring opportunity. 
Replacing graduated All-Far East keeper 
Neena Ibit will be a major task. 


Edgren Eagies 

2018 record - 2-19. 

Coach — Justin Edmonds, sixth sea- 

Key performers — Jasmine Johnston, 
Sr., GK; Taina Marsh, Sr., def.; Isabeile 
Pummill, So., F; Maya Smith, So., MF. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. A couple of 
strong midfielders and defenders return, 
but no true finisher remains from last 
year’s team, which loses Ariel Moncrief 
and her 17 goals to transfer. It’ll be up to 
Johnston and Marsh to help hold down 
opponents’ scoring and keep the Eagles 
In their matches. 


EJ. King Cobras 

2018 record - 9-22-1. 

Coach — Yvonne Long (assisted last 
season). 

Key performers — GabI Shultz, Jr., MF 
(13 goals); Marika Smith, Jr., SW; MIya 
O’Mara, Jr., MF. 


Outlook — Rebuilding. Not as strong in 
2018 as in 2017, but still remained com¬ 
petitive; now, must recover from having 
lost nine seniors. 


Osan Cougars 

2018 record - 12-6-2. 

Coach — Sung Plourde, 18th season. 

Key performers — Elizabeth White, 
Sr., F-GK (21 goals; All-Far East Division 
II selection); Maja Inthavixay, Sr., MF (6 
goals, 9 assists; All-Far East Division II 
selection); Kelly Kenyon, Jr., MF-def.; Ce¬ 
cilia Weaver, So., GK (transferred from 
Florida); Mikayla Guillory, So., def.; Tiffa¬ 
ny Garcia, So., def.; Ally Aston, Jr., F; Katie 
Kalpmeyer, Fr., MF; Jo Barton, So., def. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. White and In¬ 
thavixay return for one last season and 
are surrounded by plenty of new faces 
with potential. 


M.C. Perry Samurai 

2018 record - 15-15-3, Far East Divi¬ 
sion II runner-up. 

Coach — Shannon Maury, first sea¬ 


ts? goals; All-Far East Division II selection, 
twice selected All-Europe); Keyda Feltner, 
Jr., MF (All-Far East Division II selection); 
Hazel Bolduc, Sr., SW; Taniya Smith, Jr., 
MF; Sarah Saiki, Sr., def.; Sora Thompson, 
Jr., MF (transferred from Zama). 

Outlook — Contending. Reached the 
finals of the Western Japan Athletic As¬ 
sociation Tournament; a strong defense 
accompanied by speed and agility in the 
midfield and front lines. 


Seoui American Faicons 

2018 record - 7-13-1. 

Coaches — John Martin, Damaris Han¬ 
son, first seasons. 

Key performers — Ashley Clifton, Sr., 
MF (9 goals, 5 assists); Sabrina Kim, Sr., 
MF-def.; Madison Landrum, Sr., def.; Nat¬ 
alie Goode, Jr., F; Samantha Abraham, 
So., F (transferred from Florida); Natalia 
DiCicco, Sr., def. (transferred from Bei¬ 
jing); Mindy Pond, Jr., def. (transferred 
from Florida); Mya Rolison, So., MF-F 
(transferred from Maryland); Trinity 
Young, Jr., GK (transferred from Idaho). 

Outlook — Complete rebuild, from 
players to coaches with the exception of 
a small handful of returners. Most of the 
veterans and newcomers are strong de¬ 
fensively. Clifton’s presence helps in the 
midfield. Last season for the Falcons as 
the school closes on June 3. 


Yokota Panthers 

2018 record — 31-1-1, reigning Far East 
Division II champion forthird time in four 
years. 

Coach — Matt Whipple, 14th season. 

Key performers — Caleigh Garcia, 
Sr., F (reigning Far East Division II Most 
Valuable Player, Golden Boot and Best 
Offensive Player); Emily Taynton, Jr., GK.; 
Monique Wilson, Sr., def. (All-Far East 
Division II selection); Jallyah Bailey, So., 
def.; Anna Ball, Sr., def.; Emily Swain, Jr., 
def.; Chloe Dozier, Jr., MF (transferred 
from Hawaii); Emma Oshiro, Fr., F; Keiya 
Carlson, Fr., F. 

Outlook — Contending. Though the 
Panthers graduated 75 goals and 39 as¬ 
sists (Gina Dukat, Jamia Bailey, Sarah 
Schultz, Ai Robbins), they return their 
all-everything midfielder Garcia, who 
lines up In front of a defense that may be 
the best in school history. 


Zama Trojans 

2018 record - 15-6-2, third in Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Manuel Duarte, sixth sea- 

Key performers — Slobhan Grabski, 
Sr., MF (17 goals, 22 assists; All-far East 
Division II selection); Kayesha McNeill, 
Jr., F (43 goals, 7 assists; All-Far East Divi¬ 
sion II selection). 

Outlook — Rebuilding. The PCS Plane 
continues to be unkind to the Trojans, 
who lost half their lineup with no sign of 
skilled replacements. Still, Duarte feels 
his current collection should be stronger 
than last year’s. 



Dave OnNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Sophomore Arielle Stickar 
returns as a key midfielder for 
Humphreys’ girls soccer team. 


Returning stars help boost 
playoff hopes for teams 



Greg HoLLAOAY/Special to Stripes 


Yokota senior midfielder Caleigh Garcia, was named Most Valuable 
Player, Golden Boot and Best Offensive Player for last year’s Far 
East Division II tournament champion Panthers. She had 41 goals 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

A slew of Pacific girls soccer 
stars are back for encore perfor¬ 
mances and appear primed to 
lead their teams to prominence. 

Headlining that scoring pack 
are the Most Valuable Players of 
their respective 2018 Far East 
tournaments, Caleigh Garcia of 
Far East Division II champion 
Yokota, and Ava Vander Louw of 
Division I champion American 
School In Japan. 

Garcia had 41 goals and 18 as¬ 
sists and Vander Louw 21 goals. 
Also back on scene are Zama’s 
Kayesha McNeill (42 goals). Kin- 
nick’s Maggie Donnelly (44) and 
Ella Eisenhardt (36) and M.C. 
Perry’s Micayla Feltner (37), 
among others capable of such 
fireworks. 

“I got really lucky,” Red Devils 
coach Nico Hindie said of keep¬ 
ing Donnelly, a sophomore, and 
senior Eisenhardt from the team 
that placed second to ASIJ in 
D-I. 

Kinnick also kept Jenny Lynch 
at midfield and Maryana Castro 
on defense, with a strong core 
of newcomers ready to take the 
torch from Eisenhardt and Don¬ 
nelly, who’s due to transfer after 
this season. 

Will that be enough to dethrone 
ASIJ, loaded with veterans from 
the 2018 D-I title team? 

“They’re a good program; last 
year, they were fantastic,” Hindie 
said, adding that Vander Louw 
“really tore us up at Far East.” 
The Red Devils begin the sea¬ 
son by hosting ASIJ and Zama 
on Monday and Tuesday, then 
visit D-II champion Yokota on 
Wednesday. 

Hindie called that schedule “a 
test to see where everybody’s at. 
Trial by fire. Three of the better 
teams, two champions and a very 
tough Zama team back to back to 
back.” 

ASIJ opened its season Thurs¬ 
day by blanking Sacred Heart 6- 
0, led by Vander Louw with two 
goals. 

Yokota also has a hard first 
week; the Panthers play ASIJ in 
addition to Kinnick. And Yokota 
saw 75 goals and 39 assists gradu¬ 
ate last June. 

“A team just starting to figure 
out how to come together and our 
biggest tests are a week from 
now,” coach Matt Whipple said. 

Garcia was named D-II MVP, 
Best Offensive Player and Golden 
Boot winner last May. She might 
not have the same offensive com¬ 
plements Yokota had a season 
ago, but the entire defense and 
goalkeeper Emily Taynton return 
and Garcia says she’s confident 
the Panthers can do well. 

“It’s going to be the same, if 
not better than last year,” Gar- 


and 18 assists last season. 

cia said. “We have a pretty good 
shot at competing with the other 
teams. A lot of new people and 
key returners; definitely going to 
be a fun season.” 

While the faces in the midfield 
and up front have changed, “the 
work ethic for the team remains 
the same,” Whipple said. “We 
have a group of young ladies 
working hard to achieve a com¬ 
mon goal.” 

Feltner and the Samurai wel¬ 
come a new coach. Naval Acad¬ 
emy graduate Shannon Maury, 
and retain a core of veterans who 
could help Perry challenge for its 
second D-II title in three years. 
The lineup is bolstered by the 
transfer of junior Sora Thompson 
from Zama. 

McNeill is part of a high-scor¬ 
ing threesome, including Siobhan 
Grabski (17 goals, 22 assists) and 
coach Manny Duarte’s daugh¬ 
ter Meridian (21, 17). All told, 
the Trojans have nine returning 
players. 

One Division I darkhorse could 
be Humphreys, which saw an 
eight-win improvement over the 
2017 season and unleashed a 


midfielder, Arielle Stickar, whom 
new Blackhawks coach Jonathan 
Brooks — who transferred from 
Seoul American — speaks vol¬ 
umes about. 

“Great feet, powerful shot; she’s 
going to be a force to be reckoned 
with,” Brooks said of Stickar, who 
had 11 goals last season. 

Partnering with Stickar will be 
freshman Ava Young, who’s “not 
quite as fast” as Stickar’s 2018 
wingman Hayden McMillan, 
“but she’s very good on the ball, 
she has great ball skills and she’s 
a very smart player.” 

Whether Kadena can recover 
from losing 78 goals and 59 as¬ 
sists from a team that lost just 
twice and outscored foes 140-8 
is hard to say. In addition to the 
three players who notched those 
totals, the Panthers must settle 
on a keeper to replace departed 
Sakura Wilson. 

Returning forwards Korina 
Radel and Megan Kirby, who 
combined for 38 goals last season, 
“will be striking it in back on the 
net,” coach Abe Summers said. 
“The rest. I’m not sure.” 

ornauer.daveiasfripes.com 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE 



AFNORTH's Janies Barata, in white, centers the ball against Florence’s Damiano Facchiani in the 2018 
Division II semifinal at the DODEA Europe soccer finals in Reichenbach, Germany. 

Boys soccer preview 

Raiders look for 3-peat 


Girls soccer preview 

Panthers have talent 
to retain Div. I trophy 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Defending champions Kai¬ 
serslautern, AFNORTH and 
Brussels face significant threats 
to their title reigns as the 2019 
DODEA Europe boys soccer sea¬ 
son opens this weekend. 

Division I: The Kaiserslautern 
Raiders have gone through sev¬ 
eral iterations in recent seasons. 
They were frustrated contenders 
in 2015 and 2016, falling short in 
heartbreaking semifinals. They 
were conquering titans in 2017, 
an undefeated champion. And 
they were the resolute reigning 
champs in 2018, winning a sec¬ 
ond straight title in a gritty sequel 
to the prior season’s glamour and 
glitz. 

So what’s next for the Raiders? 

Returning coach Enrique John 
has just four returning players on 
his roster, and he’ll lean heavily 
on underlassmen such as defend¬ 
ers Colin Dyer and Elijah Daniels 
and forward Jahiem Allen. 

“This year we have a pretty 
rounded team, a lot of young 
players mixed in with the expe¬ 
rienced returning players,” John 
said. “I’m looking forward to see¬ 
ing what comes out of it.” 

Among Kaiserslautern’s pri¬ 
mary threats are the teams it 
beat for its two titles: the Stuttgart 
Panthers, who clawed their way 
into the 2018 final before taking a 
2-1 loss to Kaiserslautern, and the 
Ramstein Royals, who fell 3-1 to 
the rival Raiders in the 2017 title 
match and entered the 2018 post¬ 
season an undefeated top seed be¬ 
fore faltering against Stuttgart in 
the semis. 

Meanwhile, the Wiesbaden 
Warriors will look to blast 
through the ceiling that has kept 
them from advancing to the 


championship game. Coach Ben 
Arcila said he’d like his squad to 
“develop into an offense-minded 
team” that can outshoot and out- 
score opponents. Senior forward 
Tyrese Harris will headline that 
effort, while senior center backs 
Anthony Hall and Joshua Scahill 
lead the Warrior defense. 

Those four southwestern Ger¬ 
man powers will also face chal¬ 
lenges from 2017 semifinalists 
SHAPE and Naples, the latter of 
which returns nine starters from 
its 2018 roster, and the promising 
Vilseck Falcons. New head coach 
Mary Corrigan said her team has 
added “a number of strong, swift 
and skilled players” to a solid core 
of seven returning starters. 

Division II: AFNORTH stunned 
two-time reigning champion 
Marymount in a 2-1 title-match 
victory last spring, avenging the 
mercy-rule beating it absorbed 
against the Royals in 2016. Now 
the Lions present a target for the 
dangerous Division II field, but 
the defending champions seem 
plenty capable of standing their 
ground. 

New coach Mike Miano fields 
a team of 12 returning players, 
including eight of the 11 start¬ 
ers from last year’s game. For¬ 
ward James Barata, the MVP of 
last year’s tournament, is back to 
spearhead the offense alongside 
fellow senior Victor Soriano. And 
the Lions scatter more proven 
seniors around the field, specifi¬ 
cally midfielder Guillermo Ro¬ 
driguez and defenders Nicolas 
Aponte and Lasse Bohlen. 

It’s safe to expect Marymount 
to renew its efforts after last 
year’s setback, just as it did after 
its 2016 championship loss to up¬ 
start Bahrain. Marymount’s local 
rival, American Overseas School 
of Rome, the runner-up in 2017 


and third-place finisher in 2018, 
also remains a constant threat. 

Black Forest Academy, mean¬ 
while, is eager for a championship 
breakthrough similar to those en¬ 
joyed by Bahrain and AFNORTH 
in recent years. The Falcons have 
10 returning players back from 
last year’s group and are stinging 
from sitting out the semifinals 
over the last two seasons. 

“This team is quite motivated 
after some disappointing finishes 
the last few years,” BFA coach 
Isaac Michaels said. 

Division III: None of last 
year’s six boys and girls Euro¬ 
pean soccer champions won as 
overwhelmingly as the Brussels 
Brigands, who enjoyed an unde¬ 
feated Division III regular sea¬ 
son, a dominant run through the 
small-school tournament and a 7- 
0 victory over overmatched Ans- 
bach in the championship. 

While a third straight title isn’t 
out of the question, success won’t 
come so readily for this year’s 
Brussels squad. The Brigands are 
undertaking a rebuilding project 
with just three returning players 
as a foundation. 

Ansbach, the runner-up to 
Brussels in 2017 and 2018, will 
again field a coed boys soccer 
squad this spring and will look 
to capitalize on any vulnerability 
displayed by the reigning cham¬ 
pions. The Cougars have seven 
players back from their 2018 
group. 

Among the division’s other 
contenders are Alconbury, which 
won the 2016 title ahead of Brus¬ 
sels’ two year-streak, steady con¬ 
tender Sigonella and Division II 
transplant Spangdahlem. 

broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The 2019 DODEA Europe girls 
soccer season opens this weekend 
with a distinct storyline in each of 
the organization’s three divisions: 
an entrenched hierarchy in Divi¬ 
sion I, widespread opportunity in 
Division II and a clash of dynas¬ 
ties in Division III. 

Division I: The Stuttgart Pan¬ 
thers recaptured the title last 
spring with a shootout victory 
over the Ramstein Royals, over¬ 
coming the shootout loss they took 
to Wiesbaden in the 2017 final 
and claiming the program’s third 
championship in four seasons. 

Stuttgart will enter 2019 a 
strong favorite for another re¬ 
peat. The reigning champions 
are loaded with talented seniors, 
including All-Europe midfielder 
Reagan Treichel and newcomer 
Lilly Lakich, a Florida transfer 
who projects to immediately rank 
among the DODEA Europe elite. 
Wings Mara Bartell and Trin¬ 
ity Leahy round out the senior 
core, while coach Bill Ratcliff 
reports a set of “very skilled” 
underclassmen. 

Ramstein snapped a two-year 
streak of semifinal losses with its 
appearance in the championship 
game last spring. The Royals will 
be seeking their first European 
title since their 1-0 win over the 
Panthers in the 2014 final. 

The Wiesbaden Warriors and 
Naples Wildcats have established 
themselves among the Division 
I elite in recent seasons, joining 
Stuttgart and Ramstein in the 
tournament’s final four each of 
the last four seasons. Each team, 
appropriately, returns 11 varsity 
players, including seven starters. 

Seniors Audrey Merhar, Gracie 
Reeves and Karli Wallace, the 
latter perhaps DODEA Europe’s 
most skilled goalkeeper, headline 
the Warriors. Sophomore striker 
Roxanne Sasse and junior mid¬ 
fielder Abigail Houseworth rank 
high on the Wildcats’ list of dan¬ 
gerous offensive players. 


The division’s other five con¬ 
tenders — Kaiserslautern, Lak- 
enheath, SHAPE, Vicenza and 
Vilseck — will look to ease the 
grip those four powerhouse pro¬ 
grams have placed on the elimi¬ 
nation round. Kaiserslautern, 
which posted a winning division¬ 
al record last spring, is heavy on 
young players and faces a bru¬ 
tal early schedule with games 
against Ramstein and Wiesbaden 
over the first two weekends. 

Division II: The reign of the 
two-time champion Spangdahlem 
Sentinels was ended by off-field 
measures as DODEA Europe 
realigned the small school to Di¬ 
vision III. That leaves DODEA 
Europe more open than usual. 

The Rota Admirals are the top 
returning team, having taken a 
2-0 loss to Spangdahlem in last 
year’s divisional title match de¬ 
spite a 2-1 win in the 2018 regular 
season. The Black Forest Acad¬ 
emy Falcons are the most recent 
champion in the mix, having 
claimed the 2016 crown before 
Spangdahlem’s reign. 

The AFNORTH Lions are 
loaded with high-potential fresh¬ 
men and sophomores. Aviano 
coach Robert Tiffany is working 
with unprecedented depth for the 
program and has a nice mix of re¬ 
turning and incoming talent. 

Division III: At least one dy¬ 
nasty will fall this spring as the 
realigned Sentinels invade the 
turf of the four-time defending 
Division III champion Alconbury 
Dragons. 

AFORTH Head coach Jose 
Pumarejo leads a seasoned Senti¬ 
nel squad featuring six returning 
starters and “only one purpose” 
— to win another European title. 
Freshman striker Chesney Tieyah 
expects to add some fresh offense 
to the junior core of Katie Garcia, 
Tahlia Mower, Chloe Smith and 
Izzy Smith. 

Alconbury, which has beaten 
Sigonella 1-0 in the last three Eu¬ 
ropean title games, is rebuilding. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 
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Naples’ Abigail Houseworth, left, passes around Stuttgart’s Trinity 
Leahy during the 2018 DODEA Europe soccer championships in 
Reichenbach, Germany. 
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NHL 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

“ " no 272 183 


Toronto 

Montreal 

Florida 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


70 42 23 
70 37 26 
69 30 27 

69 30 30 

70 24 -- 
70 23 


Metropoiitan Division 


. 93 211 1_. 
5 89 250 204 
7 81 211 208 
12 72 224 234 
9 69 194 221 
10 58 189 241 
‘ 52 205 261 


Washington 
N.Y. Islanders 69 40 22 
Pittsburgh 70 38 23 
Carolina 69 38 24 
Columbus 70 39 28 
Philadelphia 69 34 27 
N.Y. Rangers 70 28 29 
New Jersey 71 26 36 


89 240 217 
87 200 168 
85 242 213 
83 208 191 
81 216 208 
76 212 228 
69 199 231 
61 201 244 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

St. Louis 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Chicago 

San Jose 

Calgary 

Vegas 

Arizona 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Anaheim 

Los Angeles 


Centrai Division 
— ■■■ ■ OT Pts GF GA 

• 84 237 207 


5 83 212 192 
■ 79 199 191 
5 77 174 172 
: 74 191 205 
12 72 223 218 
‘ 71 239 260 


94 254 214 
93 250 203 
81 212 196 
75 187 196 
69 198 229 
67 191 218 
65 164 216 
58 164 220 
e point 


69 40 25 
71 39 27 
69 36 26 

69 36 :: 

70 33 29 

70 30 - 
70 31 30 
Pacific Division 
70 43 19 

70 43 20 
70 38 27 
70 35 30 
70 31 32 

70 29 32 

71 28 34 
_69 25 36 

Note: Two points for a.,_,_ 

for overtime ioss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wiid cards per 
conference advance to playoffs, 
x-clinched playoff spot 

Tuesday’s games 
Dallas 2, Buffalo 0 
Columbus 7, Boston 4 
Pittsburgh 5, Washington 3 
Montreal 3, Detroit 1 
San Jose 5, Winnipeg 4 
Arizona 3, St. Louis 1 
Calgary 9, New Jersey 4 
Anaheim 3, Nashville 2 

Wednesday’s games 
Chicago 5, Toronto 4 
New Jersey 6, Edmonton 3 
Vancouver 4, N.Y. Rangers 1 
Thursday’s games 
Pittsburgh at Buffalo 
Montreal vs. N.Y. Islanders at Nassau 
Veterans Memorial Coliseum 
Washington at Philadelphia 
St. Louis at Ottawa 
Tampa Bay at Detroit 
Boston at Winnipeg 
Dallas at Minnesota 
Anaheim at Arizona 
Nashville at Los Angeles 
Florida at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
Carolina at Columbus 
Philadelphia at Toronto 
Vegas at Dallas 
Anaheim at Colorado 
N.Y. Rangers at Calgary 
New Jersey at Vancouver 
Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Islanders at Detroit 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Florida at Los Angeles 
Columbus at Boston 
Washington at Tampa Bay 
Buffalo at Carolina 
Chicago at Montreal 
Toronto at Ottawa 
Calgary at Winnipeg 
N.Y. Rangers at Minnesota 
Edmonton at Arizona 
Nashville at San Jose 

Sunday’s games 
New Jersey at Colorado 
St. Louis at Buffalo 
N.Y. Islanders at Minnesota 
Vancouver at Dallas 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 
Florida at Anaheim 
Edmonton at Vegas 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 69 46 

Leon DraisaitI, Edmonton 70 42 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 69 41 

John Tavares, Toronto 70 39 

Cam Atkinson, Columbus 68 38 

Alex DeBrincat, Chicago 70 38 

Joe Pavelski, San Jose 70 37 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 68 37 

Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 69 36 

Jake Guentzel, Pittsburgh 70 35 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 70 35 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 66 34 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 70 34 

Sidney Crosby, Pittsburgh 67 33 

Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 70 33 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 70 33 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Ron Hainsey, Toronto 70 33 

Ryan McDonagh, Tampa Bay 70 32 

Mikael Backlund, Calgary 66 31 

Brett Pesce, Carolina 60 30 

Morgan Riel ly, Toronto 70 30 

Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 67 29 

Mark Giordano, Calgary 68 29 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 70 29 

Nick Bonino, Nashville 70 27 

Casey Cizikas, N.Y. Islanders 62 26 

Sebastian Aho, Carolina 69 25 

Brenden Dillon, San Jose 70 24 

Mitchell Marner, Toronto 70 24 

T.J. Brodie, Calgary 69 23 

Sidney Crosby, Pittsburgh 67 23 

Michal Kempny, Washington 67 23 


Malkin a star hiding in plain sight 

Often overlooked Pittsburgh forward reaches 1,000-point milestone 



Gene J. Puskar/AP 


The Penguins’ Evgeni Malkin skates during the second period Tuesday against the Washington Capitals 
in Pittsburgh. Malkin had two assists to become the 88th player to reach 1,000 points in his career. 


By the numbers 


391 609 +67 


Goals scored by 
Penguins forward 
Evgeni Malkin 
during his 13 
years in the NHL 


Career assists 
for Malkin, who 
added two more 
Tuesday to reach 
1,000 points. 


Malkin’s career 
plus-minus 
rating, despite a 
minus-24 rating 
this season. 


SOURCE: hockey-reference.cc 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH 
he cameras crowd 
around Sidney Crosby’s 
stall, parting only to let 
the Pittsburgh Penguins 
captain slip through and tug on a 
baseball cap before the lights flip 
on, the microphones close in and 
the questions come. 

Fifteen feet away, Evgeni Mal¬ 
kin goes about his business quiet¬ 
ly as part of his game-day routine, 
consulting with a staff member 
about a piece of equipment before 
ducking out, a star hiding in plain 
sight. 

In another era or in another 
NHL city, it wouldn’t be this way. 
Yet this is Malkin’s lot, one the 32- 
year-old Russian and most recent 
member of the 1,000-point club 
readily accepts. Drafted one spot 
behind fellow countryman Alex 
Ovechkin and one year ahead of 
Crosby — whom he’s partnered to 
win three Stanley Cups with over 
the last decade — Malkin is for¬ 
ever being nudged ever so slightly 
into the shadow of the two players 
who have defined the league for a 
generation. 

“I think he likes it that way, to 
be honest with you,” said former 
teammate Brooks Orpik, now a 
defenseman for the Washington 
Capitals. “He lets Sid do a lot 
more of the media stuff And he 
kind of does his own thing and 
flies under the radar. I think he’s 
good with that part of it.” 

Malkin’s affable public reti¬ 
cence plays in stark contrast to 
the way he goes about doing his 
job, where the 2012 Hart Trophy 
winner, four-time All-Star and 
two-time scoring champion is a 
study in contrasts. Hulking yet 
nimble. Intimidating yet imagi¬ 
native. A 6-foot-3, 195-pound 
anomaly of speed, power and skill 
who joined Ovechkin and Crosby, 
San Jose’s Joe Thornton and To¬ 
ronto’s Patrick Marleau as the 
only active players to hit four dig¬ 
its when he collected two assists 
in Pittsburgh’s 5-3 victory over 
Washington on Tuesday night. 

Malkin picked up secondary 
assists on Crosby’s second-period 
goal and Phil Kessel’s third-pe¬ 
riod marker and celebrated by 
getting mobbed in the corner as 
the sellout crowd that included 
his parents and his wife rose to its 
feet in appreciation. Not bad for a 
kid from Magnitogorsk, Russia 
who never imagined he would 
call America home. 

“I grow up in small city and 
never think I play in NHL and 
score like, 1,000 points,” Malkin 
said. 

Yet what once must have 
seemed impossible became in¬ 
evitable as the years passed, the 
goals piled up and his reputation 
as one of the NHL’s most dynamic 
and daunting players blossomed. 

“He makes it look easy, that’s 
the thing,” Crosby said. “It’s so 
effortless for him.” 


Crosby offered a sequence 
during Pittsburgh’s 4-2 win over 
Boston on Sunday night as proof 
Malkin collected a pass at the 
Penguins’ blue line, raced by 
Bruins forward Peter Cehlarik, 
slipped the puck underneath Bos¬ 
ton defenseman Brandon Carlo’s 
flailing stick — spinning Carlo 
around completely in the process 
— then regathered it before rip¬ 
ping a wrist shot that soared over 
the crossbar. The whole thing 
took five seconds. Even now, 13 
years into a partnership as pro¬ 
ductive as any in modern NHL 
history, Crosby couldn’t help but 
shake his head. 

“You know how hard those 
things are to do?” Crosby said. 
“And to see him do it the way he 
does is pretty special.” 

And also a well-kept secret of 
sorts. 

When the NHL released its top 
100 players of all-time in con¬ 
junction with the league’s 100th 
anniversary in 2017, Crosby and 
Ovechkin’s names were on the list. 
Malkin’s was not, a fact he tried 


to play off by joking that if he won 
a couple more Stanley Cups he 
could be No. 101. His friends and 
teammates didn’t take it quite so 
well, with Orpik calling the omis¬ 
sion “pretty outrageous.” 

Maybe, but it’s also symbolic 
of Malkin’s unusual place in the 
NHL stratosphere. Famous, but 
not that famous. Well-respected. 
Just not quite as much as the two 
players he’s most closely associ¬ 
ated with. 

“I think of outside of Pitts¬ 
burgh, I don’t think he gets the 
credit he deserves for the body of 
work that he’s put together in his 
decade-plus years as a Pittsburgh 
Penguin,” Pittsburgh coach Mike 
Sullivan said. “When you look 
at what he’s accomplished, it’s 
remarkable.” 

It’s just that he happens to share 
a dressing room with the league’s 
most recognizable name and the 
same homeland as the greatest 
Russian player ever. Malkin’s 
1.178 career points per game is 
second-highest among active 
players. Crosby is first. Ovechkin 


is third. 

Even on the night Malkin 
reached elite company, he couldn’t 
hold the spotlight for long. Less 
than three minutes after reach¬ 
ing 1,000 points, Malkin watched 
Ovechkin set up John Carlson for 
a goal that made Ovechkin the 
48th player to reach 1,200 points. 
Maybe it’s fitting. Crosby’s com¬ 
bination of talent and relentless¬ 
ness helped make him the face 
of the NHL, with Ovechkin long 
serving as Crosby’s emotional 
counterpoint, raw and primal. 
Malkin’s persona — much like 
his stats — falls somewhere in 
between. 

“He’s Malkin,” Ovechkin 
said with shrug. “Everybody’s 
different.” 

And no less effective. Malkin 
plays with a natural ease, produc¬ 
ing highlight-reel plays with the 
casualness of someone goofing 
around at the end of a morning 
skate. That casualness is a testa¬ 
ment to both Malkin’s immense 
ability and one of the primary 
reasons his production can be 
taken for granted. 

What Malkin does is incredibly 
difficult. The fact he doesn’t make 
it look that way is both a compli¬ 
ment and a curse. 

Malkin’s milestone moment 
came during an uncharacteristi¬ 
cally uneven season. He didn’t 
score an even-strength goal dur¬ 
ing November, his minus-24 rat¬ 
ing ranks worst on the team and 
he’s shown a penchant for taking 
needless offensive zone penalties. 

“It’s a tough year for me but 
every game, team play better and 
I think my game, it’s like back 
and I feel so much better every 
night,” Malkin said. “My confi¬ 
dence back.” 
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NFL 


Free agency a boon to league 


Policy empowering players gave 
long-suffering franchises hope 


Charles Krupa/AP 

The Green Bay Packers' Reggie White moves in on the Tampa Bay defense during the 1998 NFC 
divisional playoffs. White stunned the NFL in 1993 by choosing Green Bay after a whirlwind tour in the 
first offseason of unfettered free agency. 


effect in the 1993 offseason: Reg¬ 
gie White chose Green Bay in a 
shocker that shifted the balance 
of power in the NFL and foretold 
free agency’s boom and boon. 

“What was beautiful about that 
was everybody was fearful of 
free agency, fearful that all the 
best teams would stockpile all 
the greatest players and they’d all 
go to one place,” Horrigan said. 
“Well, the salary cap that came 
with free agency prevented that. 
No. 1. But then Reggie to Green 
Bay kind of suggested that the 
system was good for all.” 

White teamed with Brett 
Favre to lead the Packers’ resur¬ 
gence that ended a 30-year title 
drought. 

Manning’s arrival in Denver 
two decades later also trans¬ 
formed a franchise that was far 
removed from its glory days. 

After missing the 2011 season 
with a neck injury. Manning was 
cut loose by the Colts, who were 
turning to Andrew Luck. The 
Broncos won the Manning sweep- 
stakes, which made it easier for 
general manager John Elway to 
lure other free agents such as De- 
Marcus Ware, Emmanuel Sand¬ 
ers, Aqib Talib and T. J. Ward, the 
emotional backbone of the team 
that won Super Bowl 50 in Man¬ 
ning’s farewell. 

Somebody asked Elway at the 
introductory news conference 
what he would have done had 
Manning turned him down. 

“Plan B?” replied Elway. “We 
don’t have a Plan B. We’re going 
with Plan A.” 

Sort of like the NFL had to do 


when the players decertified their 
union three decades ago and took 
the league to court in the face of 
long-standing fierce opposition to 
free agency. 

“The pushback was huge, going 
back to 1969 and ’70 with owners 
and labor-player management,” 
former commissioner Paul 
Tagliabue said. 

The issue led to the 1987 play¬ 
ers strike and owners’ infamous 
use of replacement players. 

“Dan Rooney (the late chair¬ 
man of the Pittsburgh Steelers) 
talked about some form of free 
agency then, but the majority of 
the owners’ committee would 
have no part of free agency,” 
Tagliabue said. “Then we came 
up with Plan B.” 

Owners unilaterally imposed 
Plan B free agency in 1989 with 
the absence of a labor agreement, 
giving teams the right to protect 
37 players on their 47-man ros¬ 
ters from becoming free agents. 

“They weren’t trying to satisfy 
the players association, they were 
trying to satisfy the courts,” Hor¬ 
rigan said. “They thought they 
could get limited free agency and 
(union chief) Gene Upshaw kind 
of chuckled at how transparent 
that was: ‘That’s not free agen¬ 
cy; that’s making available your 
castoffs.’ 

“And the judge also saw through 
it,” Horrigan said. 

While some players switched 
teams, all the really good players 
were still stuck. 

“We knew then it did not make 
any sense,” players agent Don¬ 
ald Yee said. “But to be fair, the 


owners were simply grasping at 
anything to present to the courts 
that seemed reasonable. I repre¬ 
sented a reserve player who had 
never played, and all of a sudden, 
he was exposed in Plan B and he 
had numerous offers from other 
teams. His own veteran team¬ 
mates were jealous and upset. It 
was a laughable situation.” 

The NFL’s current system isn’t 
flawless. The franchise tag irks 
the game’s superstars, and a re¬ 
cent AP study found that teams 
often turn to younger, cheaper 
players rather than put savings 
from the rookie salary pools into 
signing proven veterans. 

“When the CBA came into ef¬ 
fect in 1993, there was more of 
a middle class within the roster, 
and it was difficult for any young 
player to play, or much less make 
the active roster,” Yee said. “On 
the vast m^ority of rosters now, 
there is no middle class, and this 
certainly affects the product 
quality on the field. If a highly 
paid star is sidelined, often an in¬ 
experienced younger player has 
to step in.” 

Both sides will try to tweak free 
agency again in the next round of 
labor negotiations. 

“Ultimately, fan response car¬ 
ries the day,” Yee said. “If the 
fans don’t like the product and 
reject it, that will affect owners 
and the union, and they’ll have 
to work together to come up with 
a fix. Every ‘fix’ is a balance of 
competing interests, and there 
will be merit to a number of po¬ 
tential innovations.” 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

DENVER 

T he National Football 
League’s annual free 
agency frenzy officially 
began Wednesday, just 
39 days after Tom Brady won 
another Super Bowl and 44 days 
before Commissioner Roger 
Goodell takes the stage in Nash¬ 
ville to announce the first overall 
pick in the 2019 NFL Draft. 

Le’Veon Bell, Nick Foies, C.J. 
Mosley and Landon Collins are 
among this year’s headliners 
cashing in during the 27th year of 
unfettered free agency, a system 
that emerged after a Minneapolis 
federal court ruled in 1992 that 
the Plan B free agency system of 
protecting 37 players on a team 
violated antitrust laws. 

A lawyer for the league, Frank 
Rothman, warned in closing argu¬ 
ments that a verdict for the play¬ 
ers could mean “the destruction 
of the National Football League 
that we know today.” 

Modern free agency indeed 
laid waste to the old way of doing 
business. 

Yet, what rose in its place has 
been a godsend to the NFL, which 
is celebrating its 100 th season 
this year. The NFL wouldn’t be 
the gigantic force it is in society 
and sports today without free 
agency empowering players with 
freedom and endowing long-suf¬ 
fering franchises and their fans 
with hope. 

“I think free agency’s been 
great for the game for a lot of rea¬ 
sons,” said Joe Horrigan, execu¬ 
tive director of the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. “Look at us, we 
have a whole season now for the 


Did you know_ 

The first salary 
cap in the NFL 
was $34.6 million 
in 1994. Now, it’s 
$188.2 million as 
the league reaches it’s 
100th season. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

fan. It’s keeping the NFL front of 
mind 24/7, seven days a week, 365 
days a year.” 

Without free agency, the Green 
Bay Packers wouldn’t have re¬ 
turned to glory in the 1990s; the 
second chapter of Peyton Man¬ 
ning’s magnificent career might 
have gone unwritten; the New 
Orleans Saints wouldn’t have 
been able to parade the Lombardi 
Trophy down Bourbon Street; 
and Deion Sanders might not 
have earned two nicknames and 
two Super Bowl rings, one in San 
Francisco and another in Dallas. 

Federal judge David Doty 
threatened to implement his own 
plan if team owners and the play¬ 
ers’ union couldn’t agree on a 
free agency system following the 
league’s loss in court in 1992. 

What finally won over the hard¬ 
line owners was the inclusion of a 
franchise tag and the coupling of 
a salary cap to control costs. 

The first salary cap was $34.6 
million in 1994. Now, it’s $188.2 
million. 

The most significant free agent 
signing in NFL history occurred 
when the new system went into 


In this March 20, 2012, photo, new Denver Broncos quarterback 
Peyton Manning, center, is flanked by Broncos owner i^t Bowlin, 
left, and vice president John Elway during a news conference. Free 
agency helped Manning cap a stellar career by helping Denver end a 
championship drought with a victory in Super Bowl 50. 
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Raiders’ rebuilding plans take new route 



Ben Margot/AP 


Oakland wide receiver Antonio Brown holds his jersey beside coach Jon Gruden, left, 
and general manager Mike Mayock during a news conference Wednesday. 


By Josh Dubow 
Associated Press 

ALAMEDA, Calif. — Rookie general 
manager Mike Mayock and coach Jon 
Gruden had meticulously put together a 
plan to rebuild the Oakland Raiders with 
three first-round draft picks and a couple 
of smart free-agent signings when they 
suddenly got sent in a different direction 
last week. 

The Pittsburgh Steelers were willing to 
trade the NFL’s most prolific wide receiver 
for two mid-round draft picks, assuming 
the Raiders could come to terms on a new 
contract for Antonio Brown. 

“When we discovered we might have a 
chance for his services, it changed every¬ 
thing,” Mayock said Wednesday after the 
Raiders officially added Brown as their 
first big move of the new league year. 

The Raiders dealt third- and fifth-round 
picks in the upcoming draft to the Steelers 
and gave Brown a new three-year contract 
worth $50,125 million, a relatively small 
price to pay for a player who has averaged 
more than 100 catches and 1,500 yards re¬ 
ceiving per season over the last six years. 

The trade ended a very messy and very 
public divorce between Brown and the 
team that helped mold him from a sixth- 
round pick into arguably the greatest wide 
receiver of his generation. 

“Pittsburgh will always be my fam¬ 


ily,” Brown said. 
“Those guys gave 
me a chance when 
I was a 21-year-old 
kid.... I know Steel- 
er Nation is having 
a bad day today, but 
it’s always love.” 

The 30-year-old 
Brown was an All- 
Pro four straight 
years from 2014- 
17 and is the first 
player ever with at 
least 100 catches 
and 1,200 yards receiving in six straight 
seasons. 

“He’s done everything in his power to be 
the best he can possibly be on and off the 
field,” Gruden said. 

“His body of work is not only impressive, 
but fun to watch. He’s electrifying after the 
catch, he’s a great competitor, he wins the 
50-50 ball, he’s outstanding in short areas. 
You have a great imagination as a football 
coach when you coach a man like this. He 
can play split end, he can play flanker, he 
can play in the slot. He can return punts 
and sell popcorn at halftime.” 

Brown is one of several additions the 
Raiders have made to start the new league 
year. They agreed to a four-year, $66 mil¬ 


lion deal with tackle Trent Brown and a 
four-year, $42 million contract with safety 
Lamarcus Joyner during the negotiating 
period. 

Trent Brown, a former seventh-round 
pick, got the richest deal ever for an offen¬ 
sive lineman after helping New England 
win the Super Bowl after being traded 


from San Francisco. 

“What took my game to the next level 
was just going to an organization who be¬ 
lieved in me,” Brown said. “A locker room 
full of guys who just believed in each other, 
pushed each other. We worked hard as a 
team every day. No egos. Just confidence 
shot through the roof” 


I He’s done 
everything 
in his power 
to be the 
best he can 
possibiy be 
on and off 
^ the fieid. ^ 

Jay Gruden 

On Antonio Brown 


No running, but 
Murray’s arm 
shines in pro day 

By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

NORMAN, Okla. — Kyler Murray didn’t run the 
40-yard dash at Oklahoma’s pro day. 

The people around him figure it’s common knowl¬ 
edge he has blazing speed, so the Heisman Trophy¬ 
winning quarterback chose not to run Wednesday in 
front of NFL scouts. 

“For him, it was just a matter of, it didn’t make 
sense to run and do all those things,” Oklahoma 
coach Lincoln Riley said. “He’s athletically so far 
beyond anything in this game and anything in that 
league, either, at that position. I mean, honestly, 
there’s no point to it.” 

Murray said he would have expected to run some¬ 
thing in the 4.3-second range. 

“I’m pretty confident in my abilities as far as run¬ 
ning,” he said. “I think the film kind of speaks for 
itself. I’d love to get out there and run, but it’s just 
not as necessary.” 

He threw well enough to add to the buzz that 
he might be worthy of going No. 1 overall in next 
month’s draft. He made 66 throws and was impres¬ 
sive enough to get a meeting with the New York 
Giants afterward. The Giants have the sixth pick. 
Arizona currently holds the top pick. 

“It was a very, very strong performance,” Riley 
said. “No question about it. You go travel to any Pro 
Day anywhere you want to, you’re not going to see 
another throwing performance like that. It was re¬ 
ally strong.” 

NFL Network’s Charley Casserly, a former ex¬ 
ecutive with the Washington Redskins and Houston 
Texans, last month said Murray fared poorly dur¬ 
ing interviews at the NFL scouting combine. On 
Wednesday, Murray said he never heard the com¬ 
ments, but did hear from several teams that were 
impressed. 

“I felt amazing leaving the combine,” he said. “I 
thought every meeting I had went well. Didn’t have 
any — at least to my face, nobody was negative. I 



Alonzo Adams/AP 


Oklahoma quarterback Kyler Murray goes through 
passing drills at the university’s Pro Day for NFL 
scouts in Norman, Okla., on Wednesday. 

^I’d love to get out there 
and run, but it’s just not as 
necessary. ’ 

Kyler Murray 

On not running the 40-yard dash 


had fun with it. It was a great experience.” 

He took care of concerns about his height at the 
combine, where he measured at just over 5-foot-lO. 
He weighed in at 205 pounds on Wednesday. 

Size appears to be less of a concern than in the 
past, thanks to success of shorter players such as 
Russell Wilson and Drew Brees. 


Beckham boosts 
Browns’ profile 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — The Cleve¬ 
land Browns returned as an 
expansion team in 1999. They be¬ 
came a real one Tuesday night. 

It only took 20 mostly tortu¬ 
ous years — and one tremendous 
trade. 

With a shocking, blockbuster 
deal for superstar wide receiver 
Odell Beckham Jr., the Browns 
flipped the NFL on its helmet and 
instantaneously changed their 
national perception. They’re the 
talk of the league, and for the first 
time in forever, it’s for the right 
reasons. 

No longer a punching bag, the 
Browns are punching back. From 
hopeless to hope-filled. Finally. 

Shortly after the league’s free- 
agent signing period and its new 
calendar year opened on Wednes¬ 
day, the Browns made their acqui¬ 
sition of Beckham from the New 
York Giants official. It’s a done 
deal, and it’s starting to sink in 
for Cleveland’s impassioned and 
pained fan base, which has been 
waiting decades for its beloved 
football team to return to glory. 

The Browns acquired Beck¬ 
ham and defensive end Olivier 
Vernon in exchange for guard 
Kevin Zeitler, safety Jabrill Pep¬ 
pers, a 2019 first-round pick (No. 
17 overall) and a third-rounder 
(No. 95). 

Beckham makes Cleveland 
cooler, the Browns a must- 


watch on TV, and in the words 
of quarterback Baker Mayfield, 
“dangerous.” 

In landing Beckham, one of the 
game’s most electrifying play¬ 
ers, Cleveland has risen from un¬ 
imaginable depths in just a year. 
The Browns were coming off a 
historic 0-16 season last March, 
still searching for an elusive fran¬ 
chise quarterback and were pre¬ 
pared to enter the 2018 season 
with coach Hue Jackson, who had 
guided them to a 1-31 record over 
two seasons. 

They were the league’s laugh- 
ingstocks. General manager John 
Dorsey has turned the tables. He 
began strategically plotting a run 
at Beckham in December, and 
seemingly came out of nowhere 
to deliver a blindside blow. 

“He’s probably, if not the one, 
one or two best receivers in the 
National Football League,” Dors¬ 
ey said. “Very rarely do you get a 
chance to acquire a player of this 
magnitude. He’s at a relatively 
young age. He’s got a lot of foot¬ 
ball left in him.” 

One of the architects of Kansas 
City’s turnaround, Dorsey has 
revived Cleveland’s roster. The 
franchise now boasts Beckham, 
who will be reunited with receiv¬ 
er Jarvis Landry, his close friend 
and LSU teammate, Mayfield, 
Pro Bowl defensive end Myles 
Garrett and maybe former Chefs 
running back Kareem Hunt, 
who still faces a likely league 
suspension. 
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Is Vettel down to 

Time has come for veteran driver to 


FORMUL A ONE PREVIEW 

last chance? 


deliver success for Ferrari 



Joan Monfort, above, and Andy Brownbill, below/AP 

Above: Charles Leclerc is touted as FI’s next big star waiting in the wings to gain Ferrari’s top spot. 
Below: Renault driver Daniel Ricciardo poses for a photo with a fan Thursday in Melbourne. 



By Jerome Pugmire 

Associated Press 

PARIS 

fter collapsing under 
pressure in the past two 
seasons, this may be 
Sebastian Vettel’s last 
chance to show he can deliver a 
long-awaited Formula One title 
for Ferrari. 

Otherwise the Italian team 
may throw its backing behind 
the young and ambitious Charles 
Leclerc, touted as FI’s next big 
star along with Red Bull’s Max 
Verstappen. 

The season-opening race is 
next Sunday at the Australian 
Grand Prix in Melbourne. 

Vettel challenged strongly dur¬ 
ing the first half of 2018, when 
Ferrari surpassed Mercedes for 
speed. But just like in 2017, Fer¬ 
rari made uncommon errors for 
such a proud team and Lewis 
Hamilton ruthlessly punished 
them as he sped to a fifth world 
title, his fourth with Mercedes. 

Calamitous mistakes saw Vet¬ 
tel crashing in the rain during the 
German Grand Prix to gift Ham¬ 
ilton victory and then botching 
qualifying in Hungary when the 
skies opened again. 

Ferrari’s list of errors was long, 
including when a mechanic’s leg 
was broken in Bahrain following 
a pit stop and when the team for¬ 
got to attach Kimi Raikkonen’s 
drinks bottle during the heat- 
scorched Hungarian GP. 

They ultimately cost team prin¬ 
cipal Maurizio Arrivabene his job 
and he was replaced by Mattia 
Binotto, who was previously Fer¬ 
rari’s chief technical officer. 

The 39-year-old Raikkonen, 
who won Ferrari’s last drivers’ 
title in 2007, has gone back to 
Sauber, where he started his FI 
career in 2001. 

It means Vettel is out of his 
comfort zone, for his relationship 
with Raikkonen was perhaps too 
comfortable. 

Raikkonen’s public indiffer¬ 
ence to even his own success saw 
him apparently shrug off his po¬ 
dium finishes with trademark 
nonchalance, and an impressive 
victory at the U.S. Grand Prix in¬ 
spired little more than a grunt of 
satisfaction. 

Raikkonen simply did not seem 
to have the hunger to push Vettel. 
But Leclerc does, and early suc¬ 
cess for the Monegasque driver 
could either bring the best out of 
Vettel or prompt Ferrari to revise 
its hierarchy. 

“Obviously, the two will be free 
to fight,” Binotto said. “If there 
is any ambiguous situation at the 
start of the season, Sebastian is 
the one who’s got today more ex¬ 
perience, many years he’s with 
us, he’s already won champion¬ 
ships, so he’s our champion.” 

Binotto’s caution is rooted in 
the fact Ferrari wasted countless 


points when Arrivabene did not 
prioritize Vettel over Raikkonen, 
even though Vettel was fighting 
for the title. After the Italian GP, 
Vettel was exasperated by his 
team’s poor strategy. 

The 31-year-old German driv¬ 
er remains locked on four world 
titles, all during Red Bull’s domi¬ 
nant era from 2010-13. 

Hamilton took over after that, 
and broke Michael Schumacher’s 
pole position record along the 
way. 

Last season was arguably Ham¬ 
ilton’s best, and took him to 73 GP 
wins — within 18 of Schumach¬ 
er’s FI record. 

As good as Hamilton undoubt¬ 


edly was against Vettel, he was 
also on easy street inside his 
team. 

Teammate Valtteri Bottas 
never won a race and was even 
less of a rival to Hamilton than in 
2017, when at least he won three 
GP races. Even when he threat¬ 
ened to win one, Mercedes gave 
Hamilton clear priority over 
Bottas. 

The only year Hamilton lost the 
title with Mercedes was in 2016, 
when teammate Nico Rosberg 
won nine races and pressured 
him. The 29-year-old Bottas faces 
huge pressure to prove he can 
keep his seat for 2020. 

Bottas needs wins and this 


might not be good news for 
Hamilton. 

Here’s a look at other key issues 
in the 2019 season: 

Ricciardo’s risk 

Daniel Ricciardo hopes his 
unexpected move from Red Bull 
to Renault generates the same 
success Hamilton enjoyed after 
switching from McLaren to 
Mercedes. 

At 30, Ricciardo has made a de¬ 
cisive career choice at a slightly 
older age than Hamilton did. 
But the Australian driver has 
speed and experience — seven 
wins among his 29 podiums — as 
well as audacity, being arguably 
the best at overtaking alongside 
Verstappen. 

But there are no immediate 
signs that Renault can compete 
with Mercedes, Ferrari and Red 
Bull. 

Ricciardo’s title challenge may 
realistically wait until the 2021 
season, when widespread rule 
changes could shake up the field. 

Kubica returns 

Robert Kubica’s return to FI is 
already a success story after he 
almost lost his right hand in a ral¬ 
lying accident, so any success on 
the track will make his comeback 
one of Hollywood proportions. 

The 34-year-old Polish driver 
wants to repay Williams for giv¬ 
ing him another chance at a rela¬ 
tively late age, and with questions 
over whether his fragile right arm 
can handle the heavy strain. 

His talent and determination 
aren’t in doubt. 




Rick Rycroft/AP 


After a strong start to the 2018 
season, Sebastian Vettel’s hopes 
of winning the FI title collapsed 
under a series of mistakes. 


Formula One schedule 

March 17 — Australian Grand 
Prix, Melbourne 

March 31 — Bahrain Grand 
Prix, Sakhir 

April 14 — Chinese Grand Prix, 
Beijing 

April 28 — Azerbaijan Grand 
Prix, Baku 

^ May 12 — Spanish Grand Prix, 

May 26 — Monaco Grand Prix, 
Monte Carlo 

June 9 — Canadian Grand Prix, 
Montreai 

June 23 — French Grand Prix, 
Le Casteilet 

June 30 — Austrian Grand Prix, 
Spieiberg 

July 14 — British Grand Prix, 
Silverstone, England 

July 28 — German Grand Prix, 
Hockenheim 

Aug. 4 — Hungarian Grand Prix, 
Budapest 

Sept. 1 — Beigian Grand Prix, 
Spa-Francorchamps 

Sept. 8 — Italian Grand Prix, 
Monza 

Sept. 22 — Singapore Grand 
Prix 

Sept. 29 — Russian Grand Prix, 
Sochi 

Oct. 13 — Japanese Grand Prix, 
Suzuka 

Oct. 27 — Mexican Grand Prix, 
Mexico City 

Nov. 3 — United States Grand 
Prix, Austin, Texas 

Nov. 17 — Brazilian Grand Prix, 
Sao Paoio 

Dec. 1 — Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, 
Yas Marina, UAE 


Associated Press 


Before the 2011 accident left 
him needing seven hours of sur¬ 
gery on a partially severed right 
hand, and months of grueling 
mental and physical rehab, Kubi¬ 
ca was one of FI’s purest talents. 

He earned 12 podium finishes 
in FI from 2006-10. Hamilton 
considers him one of the fastest 
he’s faced. 

New faces 

George Russell, Lando Norris 
and Alexander Albon make their 
FI debuts after competing for 
last year’s F2 title, which Russell 
won. 

The 21-year-old British driver 
has raw speed and a resilient at¬ 
titude on the track. He gets a 
bonus, too, in learning from Ku¬ 
bica at Williams. 

Norris has been considered a 
McLaren prodigy for the past two 
years, and the 19-year-old Brit 
finished second to Russell last 
year. 

Albon has a shot with Toro 
Rosso. The London-born Thai 
driver showed some stylish over¬ 
taking moves when finishing sec¬ 
ond behind Leclerc in the 2016 F3 
championship. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Scoreboard 


Men’s conference tournaments 

America East Conference 
Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Vermont vs. UMBC 

American Athletic Conference 
At Memphis, Tenn. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 14 
South Florida vs. UConn 
Memphis vs. Tulane 
Tulsa vs. SMU 

Wichita State vs. East Carolina 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 15 

Houston vs. South Florida-UConn win- 

UCF vs. Memphis-Tulane winner 
Cincinnati vs. Tulsa-SMU winner 
Tempie vs. Wichita St.-E. Carolina win- 

Atlantic Coast Conference 
At Charlotte, N.C. 

First Round 
Tuesday, March 12 

Miami 79, Wake Forest 71 
Notre Dame 78, Georgia Tech 71 
Pittsburgh 80, Boston College 70 
Second Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
N.C. State 59, Clemson 58 
Virginia Tech 71, Miami 56 
Louisviile 75, Notre Dame 53 
Syracuse 73, Pittsburgh 59 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Virginia vs. N.C. State 
Florida State vs. Virginia Tech 
North Caroiina vs. Louisville 
Duke vs. Syracuse 

Atlantic 10 Conference 
At New York 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
George Washington 68, UMass 64 
Richmond 52, Fordham 50 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Rhode Island vs. La Salle, Noon 
George Mason vs. George Washington 
Duquesne vs. Saint Joseph’s 
Saint Louis vs. Richmond 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 15 

VCD vs. Rhode Island-La Salle winner 
St. Bonaventure vs. George Mason- 
George Washington winner 

Davidson vs. Duquesne-Saint Joseph’s 
Dayton vs. Saint Louis-Richmond 
Big East Conference 
At New York 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Providence 80, Butler 57 
St. John’s 82, DePaul 74 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Villanova vs. Providence 
Xavier vs. Creighton 
Marquette vs. St. John’s 
Seton Hall vs. Georgetown 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Villanova-Providence winner vs. Xavi- 
er-Creighton winner 

Marquette-St. John’s winner vs. Seton 
Hall-Georgetown winner 




At Boise, Idaho 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 

Sacramento State 72, N. Arizona 60 
Southern Utah 94, Idaho State 80 
Montana State 75, Idaho 71 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Montana vs. Sacramento State 
Weber State vs. Portland State 
Northern Colorado vs. Southern Utah 
E. Washington vs. Montana State 
Big Ten Conference 
At Chicago 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Nebraska 68, Rutgers 61 
Iliinois 74, Northwestern 69, OT 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Ohio State vs. Indiana 
Maryland vs. Nebraska 
Minnesota vs. Penn State 
Iowa vs. Illinois 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 15 

Michigan State vs. Ohio State-Indiana 
Wisconsin vs. Maryland-Nebraska 
Purdue vs. Minnesota-Penn State 
Michigan vs. Iowa—liiinois winner 
Big 12 Conference 
At Kansas City, Mo. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
TCU 73, Oklahoma State 70 
West Virginia 72, Oklahoma 71 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Baylor vs. Iowa State 
Kansas State vs. TCU 
Texas Tech vs. West Virginia 
Kansas vs. Texas 

Big West Conference 
At Anaheim, Calif. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 14 
UC Santa Barbara vs. Cal State North- 
idge 

Cal State Fullerton vs. UC Davis 
UC Irvine vs. UC Riverside 
Hawaii vs. Long Beach State 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

TBD 

Conference USA 
At Frisco, Texas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 

Louisiana Tech 57, FAU 56 
UAB 70, Middle Tennessee 61 
North Texas 71, FlU 57 
Marshall 82, Rice 65 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


TCU’s Desmond Bane celebrates after making a three-point shot 
Wednesday against Oklahoma State in the Big 12 Tournament in 
Kansas City, Mo. TCU won 73-70. 


Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 

Old Dominion vs. Louisiana Tech 
UTSA vs. UAB 

Western Kentucky vs. North Texas 
Southern Miss. vs. Marshall 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Old Dominion-Louisiana Tech winner 
»s. UTSA-UAB winner 
Western Kentucky-North Texas winner 
'S. Southern Miss.-Marshall winner 


Championship 
Saturday, March 16 


Saturday, k 
Semifinal winners 

Ivy League 
At New Haven, Conn. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 16 
Harvard vs. Pennsylvania 
Yaie vs. Princeton 

Championship 
Sunday, March 17 
Semifinal winners 

Mid-American Conference 
First Round 
Monday, March 11 

Central Michigan 81, Western Michigan 

Bail State 61, Eastern Michigan 43 
Akron 80, Miami 51 
Northern Illinois 80, Ohio 61 
At Cleveland 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Buffalo vs. Akron 
Kent State vs. Central Michigan 
Toledo vs. Northern Illinois 
Bowling Green vs. Bail State 

Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 
At Norfolk, Va. 
Quarterfinals 
Wednesday, March 13 
Norfolk State 78, S.C. State 73 
N.C. A&T 82, Coppin State 79, OT 
Thursday, March 14 
N.C. Central vs. Delaware State 
Howard vs. Bethune-Cookman 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Norfolk State vs. Howard-Bethune- 
Cookman winner 

N.C. A&T vs. N.C. Central-Delaware 
State winner 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 

Semifinal winners 


At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 

Boise State 66, Colorado State 57 
New Mexico 78, Wyoming 68 
Air Force 87, San Jose State 56 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Nevada vs. Boise State 
San Diego State vs. UNLV 
Utah State vs. New Mexico 
Fresno State vs. Air Force 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Nevada-Boise State winner vs. San Di¬ 
ego State-UNLV winner 

Utah State-New Mexico winner vs. 
Fresno State-Air Force winner 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Pacific-12 Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Southern Cal 78, Arizona 65 


Colorado 56, California 51 
UCLA 79, Stanford 72 
Oregon 84, Washington State 51 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 14 
Washington vs. Southern Cal 
Oregon State vs. Colorado 
Arizona State vs. UCLA 
Utah vs. Oregon 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Washington-Southern Cal winner vs. 
Oregon State-Coiorado winner 

Arizona State-UCLA winner vs. Utah- 
Oregon winner 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 

Semifinal winners 

Southeastern Conference 
At Nashville, Tenn. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Missouri 71, Georgia 61 
Texas A&M 69, Vanderbiit 52 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 14 
Florida vs. Arkansas 
Auburn vs. Missouri 
Mississippi vs. Aiabama 
Mississippi State vs. Texas A&M 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 15 
LSU vs. Florida-Arkansas winner 
South Carolina vs. Auburn-Missouri 
Kentucky vs. Mississippi-Aiabama 
Tennessee vs. Miss. State-A&M winner 
Southland Conference 
At Katy, Texas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 13 
Lamar 81, Houston Baptist 79 
Cent. Arkansas 73, Texas A&M-CC 53 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 14 
New Orleans vs. Lamar 
SE Louisiana vs. Cent. Arkansas 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Sam Houston State vs. New Orieans- 
Lamar winner 

Abilene Christian vs. SE Louisiana-Cen¬ 
tral Arkansas winner 

Southwestern Athletic Conference 
At Birmingham, Ala. 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 15 

Prairie View A&M vs. Grambling State 
Texas Southern vs. Aiabama State 

Championship 
Saturday, March 16 
Semifinal winners 

Sun Belt Conference 
At New Orleans 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 14 
La.-Lafayette vs. South Alabama 
Coastal Carolina vs. La.-Monroe 
Third Round 
Friday, March 15 

Texas State vs. La.-Lafayette-South 
Alabama winner 

Georgia Southern vs. Coastal Carolina- 
Louisiana-Monroe winner 

Western Athletic Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 14 
New Mexico State vs. Chicago State 
Texas-Rio Grande Valley vs. Cal State 
Bakersfield 

Utah Valley vs. UMKC 
Grand Canyon vs. Seattle 


Top-seeded VCU 
seeks respect in 
Atlantic 10 tourney 


By Hank Kurz Jr. 

Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va.—VCU coach 
Mike Rhoades has never had to 
look far this season for a way to 
motivate the Rams. 

He routinely reminds his play¬ 
ers that they were picked to finish 
in the middle of the Atlantic 10 
standings. 

The Rams (25-6,16-2 A-10) not 
only won the league regular sea¬ 
son title, they became first team 
to win 16 league games since 
George Washington in 2005-06. 
They head into this week’s con¬ 
ference tournament at the Bar¬ 
clays Center as the top seed, but 
still with plenty of doubters. 

“There are a lot of people still 
not picking us to win the tour¬ 
nament,” said Rhoades, who on 
Tuesday was voted the league’s 
coach of the year in just his sec¬ 
ond season at VCU. “So be it. I 
think we’ve had an approach all 
year long of... we have to be who 
we are and one thing we talked 
about is being the hunters all the 
time.” 

The Rams will be the hunted in 
New York, primarily as the lone 
A-10 team likely to get selected 
for the NCAA Tournament with¬ 
out cutting down the champion¬ 
ship nets on Sunday. But “the 
underdog thing,” as guard Mar¬ 
cus Evans describes it, is some¬ 
thing they will carry with them 
into their first game Friday. 

“We’ve embraced the fact that 
people have underestimated us,” 
said Evans, an All A-10 first-team 
selection who followed Rhoades 
from Rice when he was hired 
at VCU two years ago. “It’s al¬ 
lowed us to get back to, like coach 
Rhoades says, the hunter’s men¬ 


tality that VCU had for so many 
years.” 

Along with a return to the de¬ 
fensive style known as ‘havoc’ 
that was so integral to the Rams’ 
run from the First Four to the 
Final Four in 2011, VCU has also 
vastly improved its half-court de¬ 
fense. The Rams force an average 
or 16.4 turnovers per game while 
allowing an average of just 61.2 
points. 

The Rams have won their 
last 12 games, and Evans hopes 
there’s more surprises to come 
before their season is over. 

“If we do what we’ve been doing 
so far this year,” he said, “we put 
ourselves in a great position to cut 
down some nets.” 

Some other things to watch 
as the tournament kicks off 
Wednesday: 

Dwindling bids 

The last time the A-10 sent just 
one team to the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment was 2005. As recently as 
2014, the conference received 
five at-large bids. 

That number dropped to three 
each season from 2015-17. Last 
year, only Davidson’s surprising 
run to the A-10 Tournament title 
kept the conference from being 
a one-bid league. Rhode Island, 
which lost to Davidson in the 2018 
final, ended up getting an at-large 
bid. 

This year the A-10 might not be 
so lucky. VCU is in contention for 
an at-large bid, but that’s about it. 
But the Rams are far from a lock 
and the A-10 champ could very 
well be the conference’s only 
NCAA representative. 



Nick Wagner, Austin American-Statesman/AP 


Virginia Commonwealth forward Sean Mobley, left, and guard Mike’L 
Simms throw the “Hook ‘Em Horns” sign down after defeating Texas 
54-53 in December. The Rams have 25 wins and are the top seed 
in the Atlantic 10 tournament this week. 
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Double duty 

Reds’ Lorenzen begins mound-to-outfield experiment 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Reds pitcher Michael Lorenzen warms up Monday during the fifth inning of a spring 
training game against the Indians in Goodyear, Ariz. Lorenzen later player center field. 


By Gary Schatz 

Associated Press 

GOODYEAR, Ariz. — Reliever Michael 
Lorenzen has begun the Cincinnati Reds’ 
mound-to-outfield experiment, pitching 
one inning and then moving to center field 
Monday in a game against the Cleveland 
Indians. It didn’t take long for the ball to 
find him. 

Lorenzen chased Jose Ramirez’s leadoff 
double in the bottom of the sixth inning of a 
5-5 tie, his biggest test during his first time 
in the outfield. 

“It was fun,” Lorenzen said. “I didn’t 
necessarily get any fly balls but I had a 
couple hit to me. Hopefully, next time I get 
to run one down.” 

The Reds are exploring options for re¬ 
placing center fielder Billy Hamilton, who 
signed with the Royals. Lorenzen was a 
center fielder at Cal State Fullerton who 
also closed games on occasion. The Reds 
drafted him as a pitcher in 2013, and he 
has lobbied for a dual role in the majors. 

He finally got his chance Monday. 

Lorenzen came on to pitch the bottom of 
the fifth inning and retired all three Indi¬ 
ans, two by strikeout. Instead of heading 
off to ice his shoulder, he looked for his bat¬ 
ting helmet. He faced Mike Clevinger and 


struck out swinging, then replaced Nick 
Senzel in center field. 

He started shading Ramirez, the first 
batter, toward right field, then moved back 
the other way. Ramirez hit the ball to the 
gap in right for a double. 

“The game knows,” Lorenzen said. “It 
was funny because I was actually shaded 
to right center. I ended up moving into left 
center.” 

In the seventh inning, Cleveland’s Eric 
Stamets went from first to third on a single 
to center. Lorenzen fielded the ball and 
threw to third too late. 

“I’d rather err on the side of overdoing it, 
that’s my personality,” Lorenzen said. 

Lorenzen left after his two innings in the 
outfield. 

First-year manager David Bell likes the 
option of using Lorenzen in center. After 
getting him ready to pitch during the 
first part of camp. Bell finally gave him a 
chance to play center. 

“That’s what we all wanted to see,” Bell 
said after the game. “It is just different. 
It’s all new to us. I’ve never been close to a 
pitcher who can do these things.” 

Lorenzen’s success as a hitter in the ma¬ 
jors has inspired Bell to try the unusual, 
two-position arrangement. 


Last season, Lorenzen went 4-2 with a 
3.11 ERA and one save in 42 relief appear¬ 
ances and three starts. He also batted .290 
and led major league pitchers with four 
homers — including one grand slam — and 
10 RBIs in 31 at-bats. As a pinch-hitter, he 
went 3-for-13 with two homers. 

Six times, he entered the game as a 
pinch-hitter and stayed in to pitch. From 


June 24-30, he homered in three straight 
at-bats, including a grand slam. He became 
the first m^or league pitcher to homer 
in three straight at-bats since Colorado’s 
Mike Hampton in 2001. 

Senzel is a leading candidate for the job 
in center. He went l-for-3 on Monday and 
is batting .381. 


Japan trip helped 
Astros land Chirinos 


Jeff Roberson/AP 

The Mets’ Pete Alonso hits a single during the first inning of a spring 
training game against the Cardinals last month in Jupiter, Fla. Alonso 
is hitting .406 at spring training and ieads the Mets with three home 
runs, yet he may start the season in the minor ieagues. 


Alonso’s 
status gets 
union’s 
attention 

By Bill Whitehead 

Associated Press 

PORT ST. LUCIE, Fla. — Pete 
Alonso is hitting .406 at spring 
training and leads the Mets with 
three home runs. Yet, if New York 
keeps him in the minor leagues 
for the first 15 days of the sea¬ 
son, his eligibility for free agency 
would be pushed back a year until 
after the 2025 season. 

“Seeing what players are going 
through where their service time 
is being manipulated, on the front 
end and/or in the middle, is a con¬ 
cern, has been a concern and will 
continue to be a concern,” union 
head Tony Clark said after meet¬ 
ing with the Mets. 

Alonso nearly homered again 
Wednesday, but wind knocked 
down his fourth-inning drive off 
Houston’s Gerrit Cole. Alonso had 
36 homers and 119 RBIs at Dou- 
ble-A and Triple-A last season. 

“What I wanted to do at the be¬ 
ginning of camp was just force 
their hands,” the Tampa native 
said. “I wanted to work as hard 
as I could every single day and 
play as well as I possibly could. I 
want them to be able to make that 
decision easily based off my per¬ 
formance. With my expectations 
of myself. I’m happy with how I’m 
playing right now.” 

Clark, a former All-Star first 
baseman and a former Met, hopes 
Alonso starts the season in the 


m^or leagues. 

“I hope that Pete continues to 
do what Pete has always done, and 
I hope that he does have oppor¬ 
tunity to break [with] the squad 
as a result of the production that 
he’s authored in spring training,” 
Clark said. 

Kris Bryant was brought up by 
the Chicago Cubs in 2015 when 
he was left one day short of being 
eligible for free agency after the 
2020 season. The players’ asso¬ 
ciation filed a grievance, but the 
case has not been tried. 

Teams say they have a com¬ 
plete right to decide when players 
are ready for the m^or leagues. 

“We believe it’s hurting the in¬ 


dustry,” Clark said. “Being able to 
say that you have the best players 
on the field at all times is some¬ 
thing you’d like to be able to say. 
In the current climate, you can’t 
say that.” 

New Mets general manager 
Brodie Van Wagenen, a former 
agent, has stated New York needs 
to carry its best 25 players to 
Washington for the March 28 
opener. 

“One game in April is the same 
as one game in September,” Clark 
said. “It can make the difference 
in whether you’re shaking hands 
in October and being excited 
about the postseason or you’re 
not.” 


By Chuck King 
Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
A trip to Japan helped Robinson 
Chirinos get to Houston. 

Texas declined its $4.5 mil¬ 
lion option on the catcher shortly 
before the 34-year-old traveled 
to Japan last November with a 
big league all-star team. He de¬ 
veloped a friendship with the 
squad’s pitching coach, Houston’s 
Brent Strom. Less than a month 
later, the Astros agreed to a $5.75 
million, one-year contract. 

“When I signed, he called me 
and he was saying, T told you you 
were coming here,”’ Chirinos 
said of Strom. 

During the Japan trip, Chiri¬ 
nos liked the way Strom worked 
to improve pitchers who weren’t 
even on his mqjor league team. 

“It showed a lot of the kind of 
person he is,” Chirinos said. “He 
cared about the pitchers.” 

Meanwhile, Strom relayed in¬ 
formation about Chirinos’ char¬ 
acter to his bosses. 

“Just the personality and the 
presence, not necessarily the 
catching,” Houston manager A. J. 
Hinch said. 

Catchers Brian McCann and 
Evan Gattis had left the Astros as 
free agents. Chirinos impressed 
against Houston last year, hitting 
three of his 18 home runs against 
the Astros. 

“He’s got a big swing. He 
likes hitting in our ballpark,” 
Hinch said. “I hope he likes hit¬ 
ting against the opponent in our 
ballpark as much he liked hitting 


He’s got a big 
swing. ... I hope he 
likes hitting against 
the opponent in our 
ballpark as much he 
liked hitting against 
us.’ 

AJ. Hinch 

Astros manager on C Robinson Chirinos 


against us.” 

Chirinos was 5-for-15 in spring 
training with one home run enter¬ 
ing Tuesday. He has been focused 
on developing relationships with 
Houston’s pitchers. 

“I think his openness to lis¬ 
tening is very impressive,” said 
Hinch, a former m^or league 
catcher. “I know it sounds like it 
should be common, but for some¬ 
one who’s been in the league it’s 
easy to feel like you know every¬ 
thing and he gives off no impres¬ 
sion that he knows everything, 
and I can appreciate that.” 

Chirinos has altered the way he 
sets up behind the plate and pres¬ 
ents his target. 

“We demand a lot of our catch¬ 
ers in this organization with our 
pitching staff,” said pitcher Collin 
McHugh, who first played with 
Chirinos on that Japan tour. “He’s 
been really willing and eager to 
come and learn, come and listen, 
and willing to get his feet wet.” 
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Final: Ichiromania’ 
still rules in Japan 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The odyssey returns him to 
Japan, where Ichiro is expected 
to play in a two-game series when 
the Mariners and the Oakland A’s 
open the season March 20-21 at 
the Tokyo Dome. 

Afterward, who knows? Some 
Japanese want the 45-year-old to 
finally retire, and the Mariners 
have said they want to go with 
youth. 

One thing is certain in Tokyo: 
Ichiromania rules. 

He’s a source of national pride; 
the first position player to make it 
big in the m^ors, countering the 
perception that the country pro¬ 
duced only pitchers, and players 
like Ichiro were too small. He’s 
revered for breaking through, for 
his fashion sense, and his Zen- 
like training. He’ll be the first 
Japanese player inducted into the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, almost 
surely on the first ballot. 

He can also be aloof and arro¬ 
gant, known to disdain interviews, 
and often evasive with a habit of 
turning his back on reporters and 
disparaging questions he doesn’t 
like. Japanese journalists have 
often been targets, and organiz¬ 
ers say just over 1,000 are accred¬ 
ited for the two games. 

“On so many occasions he’s 
given me very interesting an¬ 
swers,” Konishi said in an inter¬ 
view with The Associated Press. 
“But he can give me a hard time. 
He tries for perfect preparation. 
So he also requires me to be per¬ 
fect, which is not easy.” 

If Ichiro is the seldom-bending 
nail, his father, Nobuyuki, was the 
hammer who put his son through 
rigorous, well-documented daily 
baseball training from age 7. 

“It bordered on hazing and I 
suffered a lot. But I also couldn’t 
say no to him,” American Robert 
Whiting quoted Ichiro saying in 
his book “The Samurai Way of 
Baseball.” The book was first sold 
under the title “The Meaning of 
Ichiro.” 

Whiting points out that Ichiro 
means “most cheerful boy” in 
Japanese. He writes he “was not 
always so cheerful about practic¬ 
ing, especially during the harsh 


winter days of central Japan, 
when his fingers grew so numb 
from the frigid air that he could 
not button his shirt.” 

Whiting has spent much of 
his life in Japan writing about 
baseball and Japanese culture. 
He speculated that because of 
World War II and the American 
occupation, Japan developed an 
inferiority complex in relation to 
the United States. Tokyo’s 1964 
Olympics and the booming econ¬ 
omy of the 1970s and 80s rem¬ 
edied much of that, and Ichiro 
and pitcher Hideo Nome further 
boosted morale. 

“The athletic field has a dif¬ 
ferent kind of symbolism,” Whit¬ 
ing said in an interview with AP. 
“No American could name a fa¬ 
mous Japanese; not a top singer 
or the prime minister or even 
the emperor after Hirohito. The 
Japanese were simply known as 
people who could make things. 
But everybody could name Nomo 
and Ichiro. It had a huge impact 
on the country’s psyche.” 

Whiting called Ichiro “trans¬ 
formational” with five times the 
buzz that Nomo created just a few 
years before. 

“He shocked everybody by how 
good he was. He is an everyday 
Japanese position player — not 
a pitcher — who had what it took 
to be a big star. It was something 
people didn’t imagine before.” 

Ichiro was must-see TV when 
he joined the Mariners. Large- 
screen video displays in central 
Tokyo played — and replayed — 
every game as the Mariners won 
116 times in the regular season. 
Ichiro won the American League 
batting title and was the league’s 
Rookie of the Year and MVP. 

Opinions differ on whether 
Ichiro will continue playing after 
the opening games, or become 
a coach. Others think he should 
stop now. Some on social media 
in Japan say he’s being used 
mostly to sell merchandise, sug¬ 
gesting his value now is largely 
commercial. 

“For me, he should quit here,” 
said Takashi Yamakawa, the 
baseball editor. “Perfect. It’s a 
beautiful story.” 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


The Mariners’ Ichiro Suzuki — the most decorated player ever to 
export his talents from Japan to the major leagues — is returning 
home for what could be a farewell to his Hall of Fame career on both 
sides of the Pacific when Seattle travels to Tokyo next week to face 
the Oakland Athletics in their season-opening series. 



Oakland Athletics pitcher 
Liam Hendriks throws during 
a spring training game last 
month in Peoria, Ariz. The 
A’s open the season next 
week against the Seattle 
Mariners in Tokyo. 

Charlie Riedel/AP 


Athletics excited to start 
season in Tokyo next week 


Oakland went on to win AL West after last visit to Japan in 2012 


By Carrie Muskat 

Associated Press 

MESA, Ariz. — Oakland Athletics pitcher Liam 
Hendriks wants to taste soy sauce ice cream. Team¬ 
mate Marco Estrada is hoping to spend a day at 
Tokyo Disneyland. Athletics manager Bob Melvin 
just needs to pack. 

Melvin and the Athletics head to Japan on Thurs¬ 
day for the m^or league opening series against the 
Seattle Mariners at the Toyko Dome on March 20- 
21. The A’s and Mariners also faced each other in the 
last opening series in Tokyo, splitting two games in 
2012. The Chicago Cubs and New York Mets played 
there in 2000, the New York Yankees and Tampa 
Bay Devil Rays in 2004, and the Boston Red Sox and 
Oakland in 2008. 

Oakland went on to win the AL West seven years 
ago and reach the Division Series. 

“In ’12, it was very impactful for us,” Melvin said 
Wednesday. 

The trip provides a break in the spring training 
routine. When the Athletics get back, they have 
three exhibitions against San Francisco before re¬ 
suming the season March 28 against the Los Ange¬ 
les Angels. 

“You get so caught up in baseball here and your 
routine here, they’re going to see that baseball is 
played a little differently there,” Melvin said. “The 
crowds are different. There are a lot of fun things 
that you’ll kind of expand your horizons and under¬ 
stand that internationally, it’s a little different than 
what we do here and I think it will be good for them 
in the long run.” 

Hendriks, a 30-year-rght-hander, can’t wait. The 
Australian spent part of the offseason in London, 
Paris and Italy. 

“I’m really excited because I’m a big history buff 
and, obviously, Japan is rich with history,” Hendriks 
said. “I’m excited to go check out some of the sites.” 

His wife has done some research and wants to 
check out the Toyosu Fish Market, the Ginza shop¬ 
ping area and the botanical gardens. 

“My wife and I love to travel,” Hendriks said. 
“We’re always looking at places. We’ll go, see what 
we need to see and then we’ll go back.” 


Melvin wasn’t sure whether he would find time to 
see much of Tokyo. 

“I don’t know about sightseeing but maybe find a 
restaurant or two,” he said. “The last time, I didn’t 
do any of that. The second time around, maybe take 
some time to smell the roses a little bit and look 
around. It should be a fun trip.” 

Estrada, 35, who will start the second game in 
Tokyo, said he’ll do his re¬ 
search during the long flight 
Thursday. He’s prepared for 
the loud drum-beating crowds 
at the Tokyo Dome. 

“I’m excited about every¬ 
thing, about checking out 
the entire country,” Estrada 
said. “I want to venture out 
and check out some restau¬ 
rants and maybe try to bring 
back some of the Japanese 
whiskey.” 

The A’s will take 30 play¬ 
ers among a traveling party 
of 160, must pare the roster 
to 28 for the two games and 
designate 25 active for each 

.. game. Melvin knows it will 

Oakland pitcher emotional two days for 

Ichiro Suzuki, the 45-year-old 
Mariners outfielder who may be playing his final 
big league games. 

“He’s had quite a flare for the dramatic over his 
career,” Melvin said. “I’m hoping he doesn’t come 
up in a situation that could hurt us. I know there 
will be some emotion involved in what he’s going 
through.” 

Usually, when Suzuki is in town for a series against 
the A’s, the outfielder gets together for dinner with 
Melvin, the Mariners’ manager in 2003-04. There 
may not be time on this trip, Melvin said. 

“I don’t know that there’s been a more impactful 
player, at least since I’ve been doing this, than Ichi¬ 
ro,” Melvin said. “He was beloved there. He’ll be in 
the Hall of Fame there. He’ll be in the Hall of Fame 
here. ... He’s one of the more impactful players for 
me in baseball history.” 


history 
buff and, 
obviously, 
Japan is 
rich with 
history. I’m 
excited to 
go check 
out some of 
the sites. ^ 

Liam Hendricks 
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Changing course 

Raiders’ rebuild takes detour with 
signing of WR Brown » nfl, Page 59 



By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 


Popular as ever in home country of Japan, 45-year-old 
OF prepares for what could be his final pro season 


^ He shocked everybody by 
how good he was. ... It was 
something people didn’t 
imagine before.' 

Robert Whiting 

author of The Samuri Way of Baseball, 
a book about Japanese star Ichiro 


Seattle Mariners 
OF Ichiro Suzuki 


TOKYO 
here’s an adage 
in Japanese that 
translates easily 
to English. 

Deru kugi wa utareru. 
The nail that sticks up 
gets hammered down. 


Ichiro Suzuki has been the nail 
in a culture hat values formal¬ 
ity, caution, and deference to 
authority. Doing it his way, he’s 
developed into Japan’s greatest 
baseball player and arguably its 
best athlete. 

“At such a young age he 
already had his own mind,” said 
Keizo Konishi, a reporter with the 
Japanese news agency Kyodo. “The 
older generation tells young people 
what they should do. Particularly in 
the structured baseball world.” 

Ichiro has played 2,651 major 
league games since joining the Seattle 
Mariners in 2001. Konishi has seen 
almost every one; from Seattle to New York, 
then to Miami, and back to Seattle. Add 
on hundreds before that with the Orix 
BlueWave. 

SEE FINAL ON PAGE 63 
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